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INTRODUCTION 

IIow little wo know and how niiicli there is to learn. 
Research and investigation alon^ any given line 
show how incomplete is our knowledge even of the 
things with which we are most familiar. There is 
nothing new under the sun, but there is always some- 
thing we do not understand about the subjects to 
which we have given the most thought and study. 
The scientist who knows all about the origin or a 
species, sometimes has the least knowledge as to how 
it can best l)e conserved, or of its real worth to the 
communitv, whih' the i)n'i'(h'r who thoron^'hl v niider- 
stands propagation ])roblenis, and the dealer who 
can exactly estimate the value of the products of fur 
bearing animals, often know little about their origin, 
nature, habits and habitat. 

The object of this volume is to bring within the 
reach of each of these classes the information pos- 
sessed by the others; and to give to students of na- 
tural history and the general iniblic a synopsis of 
evervtliing of value that has been written bv others 
upon this subject, together with many facts that 
heretofore have not been matters of general infor- 
mation. 

The author has not attempted to write a new his- 
tory of any part of the Animal Kingdom, but to 
present in condensed form and simple language 
authentic information regarding the structural 

formation, external appearance and distinguishing 
features of the more important fur-bearin<!: animals; 
and to show by comprehensive charts and tables the 
proper grouj^ing, and the relations and alhnities each 
to each, of the difTerent s))ecies. Attention has also . 
been given to Fur Farming, and the commercial 
value of the different skins; the quantities of each 
used annually by furriers in pursuit of their calling; 



the processes and methods employed in dressing, 
dyeing and improving tlie skins; and the rules by 
which the experts determine their vahies. 

Considerable time has been devoted to the prepara- 
tion of a map showing where the finest specimens of 
the North American mammals are obtained, and to 
the compilation of a Lexicon giving the English^ 

Freneh, German and Spanish names of the different 

animals, and the trade designations applied to the 
furs made from the various i)elts. 

. Fanciful exaggerations have been carefully avoid- 
ed; but the facts presented regarding the intelli- 
gence and sagacity of some of the species add to 
the interest of the book. 

While it was imjiossible to tell the whole story in 
the first ]iaragraph, it has l)een told in a> lew wonls 
as possihle, so tliat this work is in reality a text 
book, where the important facts about the fur-bear 
ing animals and their products are so arranged 
that the reader can readily find the data that could 
be obtained elsewhere only by long and patient re- 
search through the works of many writers. Those 
who may desire more detailed information are re- 
ferred to the following authorities which have been 
consulted, and in some cases freely quoted, by the 
author of this volume. 

Baron C^iivier's "Animal Kinf^doin;" Richard Ly- 
ilcckcr's 'Royal Natural History;" John Sterling Kinps- 
ley's ''Rivfrsi(]o Xnttiral History;" Henry Fairfield Os- 
borne's "Atje of Mamnicils;" Henry Poland's "Fur Bear- 
ing Aniinals;" Captain Hiram Martin Chittenden's "Fur 
Traders of the Far AV«-st:" Washington Irving^s "As- 
toria;" Sir Alexander McKenzie's "Voyages From Mon- 
treal;** George Bryee's "History of The Hudson's Bay 
Company;** Alexanchr Boggs' "History of the North 
West;** P. L. Simnionds' "Animal Products;*' the me- 
moirs of Gabriel Franchere. Alexander Ross and F. A. 
I.aroche; the rej)ort8 of the investigations made by D. G. 
Elliott, Dr. E. Cones and Wilfred H. Osgood; the 
writings of LinnaeDB, Bnflron, Lamarck, Bell, Darwin, 
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I^ofesBor Huxley, Henri LeCoart, W. T. Hornaday, Dr. 
Theodore Gill, R. Kamsey Wright, W. H. Blundell and 
W. N« Loekington ; and the Goyemment reports issued by 
the United States Department of Agriculture, and the 
Bureau of Fisheries of the Department of Commerce. 

The helpful co-operation of my wife, the courtesies ex- 
tended to me by Dr. Francis A. Crandall, Jr., curator of 
the Buffalo Park Zoo, and many others whose names are 
not mentioned, and *the assistance given by my pub- 
lisher, Mr. H. A. Hammond of BufTalo, are gratefully 
acknowledged. 
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THE FUE TRADES& 

The use of skins for winter garments dates back to the 
period when the groves were God's first temples, and a 
man's wants were limited to his necessities. It is a long 
call bark to the tini«' when the Patriarchs clothed them- 
selves in the skins of the animals they had slain in the prim- 
eval forests from the present day when fnrs are often 
worn, like pearls and diamonds, for ornament rather than 
the protection they afford the wearer, and in some cases 
are so valuable that a fashionable woman's collection of 
furs is often wortli more than a king's ransom. All 
through the intervening centuries i)eltries have formed an 
important article of traflfic, even though the ingenuity of 
man, in inventing processes for the manufacture of other 
materials from which to fashion his garments, has in many 
cases caused the fjirs to become a subsidiary luxury, in- 
stead of a primary necessity. 

One of the oldest guilds in the city of London is the 
Skinners' Company which was originally a combination of 
fur traders^ but at a later period the " Upholders' ' and 
"Tawas," as the furriers and skin dealers were then 
reqieetively called were admitted to membership. There 
are no documents from which the particulars of its origin, 
or the date of its founding, can be traced; but it is inter- 
esting to note that a charter granted the company on 
March Ist, 1327, by King Edward III of England, contains 
a provision that the members must not sell old fur for 
new. A second charter granted by Henry V I, on February 
24, 1437, gave the company authority to regulate the 
exposure of furs for sale and the mixing of old and new 
furs; as well as the right to scrutinize the work, places of 
business, and the wares offered for sale by the furriers 
in London and other parts of the Kingdom. Evidently 
even at that early day there were those who were bring- 
ing reproach upon an honorable calling by taking ad van- 
tage of the opportunities for deception offered by the 
fur trade. 

Charles I. sei/(d and eonfis<^ated the lands of the 
Skinners' Company, but they were returned to them later. 
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On June 28, 1667, Charles II granted a new charter, which 
again gave the company jurisdiction over the manufacture 
of furs, muflb, and linings for fur «rarnient8; and the cut- 
ting, clipping and dividing of the wool from the pelts. By 
this eharter they were also given authority to sue and 
seize warei), and the power to search out ofTtMiders against 
the law of the guild and to present them before the proper 
authorities for punishment. Another provision of this 
eharter limited the time of service of apprentices to seven 
years. 

The Skinners' Company has. long since ceased to exer- 
cise jurisdiction over the fur trade in England, but it still 
has a corporate existence and owns property in London 
and the north of Ireland. 

The aneient name of this company was the Guild or 
Fraternity of the Body of Christ, of the Skinners of 
London." 

The first fur traders on the North American continent 
were the French and Russian companies; the former tak- 
ing possession in Canada in 1535, and the latter establish- 
ing their first station in the Northwest in 1^53. n 
/ The West Indian Company, a Dutch organization which 
Testablished headquarters in New York in 1621, shared for 
'a time with the Pl3rmouth Company of England a mon- 
( I poly of the business of exporting beaver skins from the 
New World. The real history, however, of the development 
of the fur trade on the North American continent is found 
in the records of the Hudson's Hay Company, established 
under the patronafre of Prince Rupert, on May *2. 1(>7(). and 
those of the ^rcat FrciK'h Merchants and the Kufrlish and 
Scotch Traders, wlio for more than a century refused to 
recognize the rights of the Hudson's Hay Company to 
exclusive tradinjx i)rivi]c^cs on tlie shores of the bay and 
the rivers tributary to it, and who often contested their 
claims by force of arms. 

The oriprinal title of the Hudson's Hay roin]>any was. 
*'The Governor and Company of Adventurers, Trading into 
Hudson's Bav." Its origin was as follows: In 1(159, two 
French traders, Groeilliers and Kadisson, made their way 
^ ^ into the wilderness beyond Lake Superior, and having sat- 
isfied themselves of the practicability of reaching Hudson 
Bay by continuing overland to the north, returned to 
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Montreal with a load of furs. While they were makiiig 
other journeys to the Northwest for exploration and profit, 
the French Government gave to other parties a patent 
conveying to them the exclusive right to trade in those 
regions. Oroeilliers returned to France to protest against 
this aetion, and failing to obtain redress, from his own 
government he went to England and succeeded in inter- 
esting Prince Rupert, under whose patronage he sailed for 
Hudson Bay in 1668. The success of this trip resulted 
in the granting of the charter which gave to the Hudson's 
Bay Company privileges such as no other company ever 
enjoyed before or since. 

The trade of the company at first was small. The rec- 
ords show that in 1672 it only purchased 200 fowling 
pieces, 200 brass kettles, 12 gross of knives, and 900 hat- 
chets; but the quantities of merchandise needed to 
carry on the trade with the Indians increased every year 
and other articles were steadily added. Fifteen years after 
the founding of the company they had fifteen forts; one 
at Albany River, two at Hayes River, three at Ruperts- 
land, four at Port Nelson, and five at New Severn. In 
1856, the company had forts in thirty-four districts, with 
about ten thousand whites and half-breeds and about forty- 
nine thousand Indians under their rule. The stock of the 
company in 1890, was divided into one hundred thousand 
shares, of a par value of fifteen pounds sterling each. 

To convey a clear idea of the variety of articles in a 
trading c<juipnient in the early ])art of the nineteenth ceu- 
tory, as well as the prices they were rated at west of 
the Rockies in 1826, we publish an extract from a l>ill of 
sale by which on July 18, 1826, an outiit was transferred 
in Utah. 

'*Gun powder of the first and second quality at one dollar 
fifty per pound, lead at one dollar per pound, shot one dollar 

twenty-five cents per pound, three point blankets at nine 
dollars each, prroen ditto at eleven dollars each, scarlet cloth 
at six dollars per yard, blue ditto common quality from 
four to five dollars per yard, butcher knives at seventy-tive 
cents each, two and a half point blankets at seven ddkn 
each, North West fusils at 'twenty-four dollars eaeh, tin 
kettles different sizes at two dollars per potmd, sheet iron 
kettles at two dollars twenty-five cents per pound, square 
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axes at two dollars fifty cents each, beaver traps at nine 
dollars each, suf^ar at one dollar per pound, coffee at one 
dollar twciit y-tivt' cents a ponnd, raisins at one dollar 
fifty cents per pound, grey cloth of common quality at five 
dollars per yard, flannel common quality at one dollar fifty 
cents per yard, calicoes assorted at one dollar per yard, dom- 
estic cotton at one dollar twenty-five cents per yard, thread 
assorted at three dollars per pound, worsted binding at fif- 
teen dollars per gross, fin^rer rinirs at five dollars per grOvSS, 
beads assorted at two dollars fifty cents per pound. Vermil- 
lion at three dollars per pound, files assorted. at two dollars 
fifty cents pur pound, fourth proof rum reduced at thirteen 
dollars fifty cents per gallon, bridles assorted at seven dol- 
lars each, spurs at two dollars per pair, horse shoes and 
nails at two dollars per pound, tin pans assorted at two 
dollars per pound, handkerchiefs assorted at one dollar 
fifty cents each, ribbons as.sortcd at three dollars per lK)lt, 
buttons at five dollars per gross, looking glasses at fifty 
cents eachf fiints at .fifty cents per dozen, moccasin awb at 
twenty-five cents per dozen, tobacco at one dollar twenty- 
five cents per pound, copper kettles at three dollars per 
pound, iron buckles assort e<l at two dollars fifty cents per 
pound, fire steels at two dollars per pound, dried fruit at 
one dollar fifty cents per pound, shaving soap at tw^o 
dollars per pound, first quality James River tobacco at one 
dollar seventy-five cents per pound, steel bracelets at one 
dollar fifty cents per pair, large brass wire at two dollars 
per pound.'* 

At that time the wages of a hunter were four hundred 
dollars per year, and the common laborers about the 
^ camp received two hundred per year. Buffalo skins were 
worth three dollars each, beavers four dollars each, otters 
three dollars each, raccoons twenty-five cents each, musk- 
rats twenty cents each, and deer skins thirty-three cents 
per pound. 

In estimating the profits of the traders we cannot fig- 
ure the difference between the value of skins received 
and the factory cost of the merchandise e.xclianirrHl for them; 
but must allow for an expense account, amounting to sev- 
eral hundred per cent, on the goods. There is no doubt that 
the net profit remaining was heavy for money seldom 
changed hands in these tran.sactions, and whether buj'ing 
from the Indians direct, or paying the trappers employed 
by them on a salary, or dealing with the free white hunters 
and trappers, the company settled nearly all its accounts 
in merchandise. 
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Washington Irving said that two great commercial pur- 
suits were the "pioneer preearsors of civilization on the 
Western Hemisphere — ^the search for gold and the trafSc 
in peltries. The one led the Spaniards to explore the lands 
scorched by the tropic snn, and the other caused by buoy- 
ant Frenchman and the calcnlating Briton to penetrate the 
tracUesB forests of the north." 

Every careful student of American history knows that 
the call of the wild alone without any prospect of gain, 
while it might have attracted men to the luxuriant tropics, 
would hardly have induced them to push on into the frozen 
northland until the way to the Arctic Circle was opened 
up by their daring enterprise. 

**lt was because tbe early French adventurenR who set- 
tled ou the banks of the St. Lawrence River found that in 
the ricli peltries of that territory they had sources of 
wealth that would rival the mines of Mexico and Peru," 
that they pressed ever further into the unexplored regriona 
of the interior, establishing alonj? the line of their progress 
the trading posts and supply stations which gradually 
evolved into the great commercial centers of Canada. When 
the rapid growth of the settlement at Montreal compelled 
the Indians to extend the circle of their hunting operations, 
many of the fur traders accompanied them in their expe- 
ditions to more distant regions, and in that way became 
acquainted with the best hunting grounds and the more 
remote tribes, and by trading direct with the Indians in 
their own country diverted much business from Montreal 
and the other places where the large organized compamea 
had their stores. 

As the Indians at that time had no real knowledge of 
values, and bartered the most precious furs for worthlcM 
trinkets and cheap commodities, the profits of these wan- 
dering traders were enormous; and on the rare oecasiona 
when they returned to Montreal to dispose of their ooUse- 
tiona and purchase new supplies they startled the settlers 
with their display of reckless prodigality. 

It is not within the province of this work to follow the 
fortunes of these Couriers-des-bois or rangers of the 
woods, or to relate how their example corrupted the sim- 
ple natives', among whom they spent most of their 
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lives and of whom they took every unfair advan- 
tage, until the Freneh Government issued an order pro- 
hibitiiiLj all persons from trading in the interior witliout 
a license in writing from the (Jovernor-General un(]er 
penalty of death. The faets stated have simply been men- 
tioned to show how large and important a part the fur 
traders had in the developnuMit of the Northwest. They 
were for many years, lawless as some of them were, the 
only civilized beings in the country in which they operated; 
and but for tlie French voyageurs, and the finglish and 
Scotch adventurers and explorers working under the 
authority of the Hudson's Bay and the Northwest Com- 
paoieSy New Caledonia or British Columbia might never 
have been discovered, and Canada might still be shut out 
from access to the Pacific Ocean. It was the erection of 
fur trading posts by the French that aroused the jealousy 
of England and was the primary cause of the French and 
Indian War, which resulted in the overthrow of the French 
dominion in Canada. The Treaty of Paris, signed May 2, 
1762, left England undisputed sovereign of North America, 
except to the west and southwest of the Mississippi and on 
the Pacific coast, and "marked the passing of the great 
French merphants who for generations had lived the lives 
of commercial patriarchs at their trading posts, in ea^ fa- 
miliarity with their retainers and the train of Indians and 
canoe men of lUl nations always hanging about their estab- 
lishments and eating and drinking at their expense.'' It 
also put a stop to the feuds and contests arising from the 
infringements of territorial limits, and the acts of violence 
and bloodshed that up to that time had been of frequent 
occurrence between the factors of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany and the agents of the French merchants in Canada. 

There was a period of depression after the Treaty of 
Paris. The Hudson's Bay Company when it found itself in 
control of the situation decided to trade only wtih the 
Indians direct as the surest way to prevent the extermina- 
tion of the fur-bearing animals; and the Scotch merchants 
of Montreal, the natural successors to the French traders 
in the upper lake country, bein<? imeertain as to territorial 
rights were for a time inactive. Wlien they did begin 
operations they were at first ignorant of the country 
and distrustful of the natives; and the couriers-des-bois and 
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other adventurers whom they tried to enlist in their aenr* 
ice missed the indulgent freedom of the old trading hoDses, 
and did not take kindly to the haughty reserve and exacting 
methods of the British traders. With the revival of trade 
in 1766, came new rivalries and jealousies, until business 
was again injured by the efforts of the various individuals 
engaged in the traffic to outbid and undermine one another. 
The Indians were debauched by the sale of spirituous 
liquors whieh had been prohibited under the French rule, 
and once more seenes of drunkenness and brawls were fre- 
quent in the Indian villages and around the trading posts; 
while bloody conflicts often resulted when rival trading 
parties met "in the lawless depths of the wilderness." 

It was to put an end to these conditions tliat the famous 
Northwest Company was organized in 1783 by the Montreal 
merchants under the directorship of Sir Alexander 
McKenzie; so that, instead of scatterinor their energies along 
a dozen or more individual lines of endeavor, the opposing 
forces niij?ht present a united front in their competition 
with the Hudson's Bay Company. The only organization 
whose rivalry the new company had cause to fear, Pond, 
Pangman & Co., was absorbed in 1787 ; and from that time 
on ''the Northwest Company held lordly sway over the 
lakes and boundless forests of the Canadas" until it in 
turn was absorbed by the Hudson's Bay Company, in 1821. 
For nearly two gOnerations the McTavishes, McGillivrays, 
McKensies and Frobishers, who were the resident agents 
of the Northwest Company at Montreal and Quebec, formed 
a commercial aristocracy at those places, while the part- 
ners in charge of the interior stations, each with his score 
or more of retainers at his command, lived like Highland 
chieftains in their wilderness fastnesses. The headquarters 
of the Northwest Company were at Montreal, and its prin- 
cipal depot was at Qrand Portage. Its operations ex- 
tended into the Northwest between the Hudson Bay terri- 
tory on the one side and Louisiana on the other. When a 
survey showed that the headquarters were on United 
States territory a new post was built further north and 
named Fort William. It was here that the annual dinners 
of the company were held. Irving says : " At these meetings 
the house swarmed with traders and voyageurs. The coun- 
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cils were held in great state, for every member of the com- 
pany felt as if he were sitting in Parliament, and every 
dependent looked up to the asBemblage with awe, as to the 
House of Lords. 

* ' In the banquet hall, the tables groaned under the weight 
of delicacies and there was no stint of wine for this was 
a hard drinking period. While the chiefs thus reveled in 
the hall, and made the rafters ring with bursts of elo- 
quence and song, their merriment was echoed and -prolong- 
ed by the legions of white adventurers, half-breeds, Indian 
hunters, and Yagabonds of every elaas, who feasted sump- 
tuously outside on the crumbs that fell from the great 
men's tables." 

The glory and wonderful success of the Northwest 'Com- 
pany stimulated further enterprise in this "open, and ap- 
parently boundless, sea of profit;" and In 1795, a combina- 
tion was formed by several partners who had retired from 
the Northwest Company because they were dissatisfied 
with the part allotted to them in the management of its af- 
fairs, and Forqrth, Bichardson & Company, an independ- 
ent Montreal firm that for a number of years had main- 
tained a trade around Lake Superior, which resulted in the 
organization of a New Northwest Company or as it was 
more generally known, the X. T. Company. This organiza- 
tion continued in existence until 1804. Another British 
company which was founded after the Northwest Com- 
pany had started on its prosperous career was the Mack- 
inaw Company, so named because its principal station was 
at Machilimackinac. It operated mainly within the terri- 
tories of the United States upon tlie shores of Lake Michi- 
gan and westward to the Missisiiippi, and in Canadian 
territory cast of Lake Erie. 

Vp to thi.s period the fur trade in the United States had 
not been orpani/ed along any rc^ilar line; for while skins 
were casually eollccted by traders in their dealing with 
the Indians and wliitc himtcrs, the main supply of furs 
used in the I nited States came from the Canadian com- 
panies. 

"The Government of the I jjited States had for some time 
viewed with apprehension the growing power of these for- 
eign combinations among the native tribes upon its bor 
ders;" and in an effort to counteract their influence had 
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as early as 1796, establiahed rival trading posts on the 
American -side of the frontier to secure the trade of the 
Indians within its own territory. The experiment was not 
soccessfuL Then, as has proved to be the case so many times 
since, "the keen activity of private enterprise was more 
than a match for lethargic government patronage." The 
Government could not resort to the methods pursued by its 
competitors. Its representatives could not meet misrepresen- 
tation with misrepresentation, or secure the favor of the 
Indians by supplying them with liquor; the importance 
of this last fact will be realized by those who know how 
violent is the attachment of the Indian for liquor, and that 
he who gave tlie most of it was almost sure to obtain the 
furs. The Government was also bound to patronize only 
home industries, and this made it impossible for its agents 
always to give the natives the best article of its kind in 
exchanpre for their peltries; a fact upon which the |)rivate 
trader always enlarged to his advantage. Then, too, the 
Government was not permitted to extend credit to the In- 
dians, wliile the private triuler advanced the incompetent 
natives outfits on credit, and made sure of his payment by 
accompanying them ou their hunting expeditions. 

The "factory system" of 1796, was right in theory; but 
it failed in practice, because, ss Captain Hiram Martin Chit- 
tenden says, in The American Fur Trade of the Far 
West, "the Covernment lacked the courage of its con- 
victions. It should have taken the field to itself, just as it 
does in the carrying of mails, coining of money, and the 
making of war. Instead of doing this it granted trading 
licenses to private parties, and thus degraded itself to the 
level of a competing trader among a herd of irresponsible 
and frequently lawless rivals." 

We may rail against "monopoly." protest against the 
^'centralization of pnwrr"" .iiid talk wildly of the "rights of 
tlie individual." hut tin* exercise of judicious authority in 
restraint of trade is often a benetit to tiie consumer as 
well as the producer — the buyer as well as the seller. When 
liberty degenerates into license it always beeofues the worst 
kind of slavery. It certainly would have l)een better 
for the Indian to have taken his furs to the "factories'* 
where he could get his goods at prices that would 
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simply make tbe system self-sustaining, instead of dealing 
with traders who, in spite of their presents and plausible 
representations, were taking every advantage of his ignor- 
ance, and at the same time slandering one another to such 
a degree that the disgusted Indian finally became hostile 
to all Americans and traded entirely with the British 
agents who lived near the boundary. The overthrow of the 
factory system in March, 1822, as the result of this "open 
competition" of individual traders with the Gk>vemment, 
robbed responsible American merchants of their main out- 
let for Indian supplies, and demonstrated that in a field 
**free for all** there is bouDd to be a commercial rivalry, in 
which it is not always the strongest or even the fittest, but 
very often the mast unscrupulous who survive. Under 
such conditious even a monopoly is better than unrestrained 
competition. 

Wliiit tlie Governnu'iit failed to do was aecoinplished later 
by a private iiidiviciiial. John Jaeob Astor. who wjls born 
at AValdorf. near IIeidelb<'rp. Germany, on July 17, 17(513, 
had settled in Xew York in 1783; and after i)rotital»ly 
tlisjKisin^ of tlie stock of musical nicreliandise wliieh he had 
broiif^ht over with liim from London, liad followed the ad- 
vice given him by a traveling eoiuj)anion and inve.sted his 
capital in peltries, whieli he bought at Montreal and ship- 
ped to London and China. When the treaty of 1705 ceded 
to tlie Tnited States, the military posts formerly occupied 
by the British, at Osweiro. Niagara. Detroit. Machilimack- 
inae, and other points on the American side of the Great 
Lakes. .Mr, Astor. wlio had been very successful in his 
trading operations, saw an opportunity to gratify a long- 
cherished ambition to secure a monopoly of the fur trade 
in the United States. Ue began establishing trading posts 
of his own at the points mentioned, and along tlie Missouri 
and Nebraska Rivers into the country where tbe Missouri 
Compatiy was operating. The situation then confront- 

fing Mr. Astor was this: The Hudson's Bay and North- 
west Companies, who were struggling for supremacy in 

^ the country northwest from Lake Superior, had extended 
their southern line of operations well into the United 
States territory. Tlie Mackinaw Conipany with other 
traders controlled tlie territory about the upper lakes, 
and westward to tbe Mississippi. The trade along the 
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MigMmri and to the south was largely in the hands of the 
MisSbori Company. Finding the power of these competing 
companies too great to be combatted by him individually 
he oflFered, if given aid and protection by the Govemmoit, 
to torn the whole fur trade of the continent into American 
channels. In 1809, being assured of Qovemment support, 
he secured from the Legislature of the State of New York i . 
a charter incorporating the American Fur Company with/^ 
a capital of one million dollars all of which was furnished' 
by himself. 

The Canadian companies still continued their rivalry; 
and Mr. Aster, feeling that the fur trade would not advan- 
tageously admit of this foreign competition because of the 
advantage which the restrictions placed by the I'nitcd 
States Government upon its citizens in their dealinj^s with 
the Indians ^ave to tht-ir competitors, who liad a free hand 
in refi^ard to tlie sale of liquor and other articles, made a 
new arrangement by which, in con.jum-tion with certain . ^ 
partners of the Northwest Company, he bou^rht out the! 



States Goverinnent he mer^'ed the Mackinaw Company and' 
the American Company into a new corporation known asj 
The South \V«'st Company. By this eonibination he cam^ 
into imm«'diate possession ol' half of the posts and goods 
belonfrinf.r to the Mackinaw Company in the Cnited States, 
with the undei"standing that the balance would be conveyed 
to the South West Company at llie end of five years, if 
during that time no attempt wa.s made In- the American 
Company to trade within the British dominion, lliis 
merger was suspended by the War of 1812, and w;is finally 
entirely dissolved by an act of Congress j^rohibiting Brit- 
ish fur companies from prosecuting their operations within 
the territory of the United States. 

While the companies we have mentioned were pushing 
their various enterprises in the east ; Captain Cook and 
others reported that vast quantities of sea otter were to be 
found along the Pacific coast, and that the skins of these 
animals were bringing fabulous prices in China. "It was 
aa if a new gold field had been discovered. There was a 
rush of adventurers from all sections to join in this traffic, 
and. in 1702. twenty-one vessels, under different tiaiis. but 
most of them owned by Boston merchants, were trading 
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along the Pacific coast.'' These vessels would ran in near 
the shore and anchor and wait for the natives to come oif 
in their canoes with their peltries; and when trade was 
exhausted in one place, would sail on to another. Having 
collected a sufficient cargo of skins they would make their 
way to Ghina» where they would sell their furs and lay in 
a stock of teas, nankeens, and other merchandise to carry 
back to Boston on their return, after an absence of from 
two to three years. 

The Russians, instead of making casual trips, establidied 
regular trading stations in the high latitudes along the 
Northwest Coast of America and on the Aleutian Islands, 
under the control of a company incorporated by the Bos- 
sian government, with a capital of $250,000 and exclusive 
trading privileges. The Russian crown at this time claimed 
sovereignty over all the territory in which its traders were 
operating, on the plea that the land had l)een discovered 
and oeoupied by its subjects. The company referred to was 
callt'd the liussian Fur Company, and succeeded sixty or 
more smaller organizations that, up to that time, had 
divided the Pacific coast traffic among them. The head- 
quarters of the company were at Sitka. It was di.s.solved 
in 1867. after the sale of Alaska to the United States. 

As China was the great market for furs ('oli<'cted in this 
<iuarter the Rassiaiis had another great advantai^c over all 
their competitors, as tlu'y did not have to take their peltries 
to Canton for dLstril)ntioii tlirough the empire, but were 
al)le to carry them on tlieir own vessels by a shorter jonr- 
iiey direct to those parts of the Chinese Empire where they 
were chiefly consumed, at a considerable saving in time and 
cost of transportation. 

The Colmiihia commanded by Captain (Jray of Boston 
was one of the American ships trading along the north- 
west coast in 1792. At latitude 40^ ID' north, she entered 
the mouth of a large river, and anchored in a beautiful bay. 
The river, which was later named the Columbia, was after- 
wards explored by Vancouver, to whom Captain Gray had 
spoken of his discovery. 

The French in Canada began to dream of a northwest 
passage to the Pacific as early as 1G70, but the first attempt 
to find an overland route acro.ss the continent was made 
by Captain Jonathan Carver, in 1763, with the sanction o£ 
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the British Qovernment. He failed to accomplish his pur- 
pose ; but in 1792 an expedition conducted by Sir Alexander 
McKenzie succeeded in reaching latitude 52° 20^ 48". 
McKenzie at once realized the possibility of linking together 
the trade on both sides of tlie eontinent; and upon his 
return to Montreal he suggested that to prevent conflict- 
ing interests from interfering with the prosecution of this 
great scheme, the Hudson's Bay Company, claiming much 
of the territory by charter rights, and the Northwest Com- 
pany, holding by right of possession, should join issues in 
the undertaking; but the jealousies of the.se two companies 
were too great to perniit them to get together. 

The Lewis and Clark expedition fitted out in 1804 by the 
United States Government, succeeded where Carver had 
failed in 176:^. The cxj)edition ascended the Missnuri. 
crossed the Rocky Mountains never before visited by white 
men and discovered the hitherto unexplored source of the 
Columbia River, which they followed down to its mouth 
where Captain Gray had anchored twelve years before. 

It was at this time that Mr. Astor conceived the plan 
**of grasping with his individual hand, the great enterprise, 
which had been doubtfully contemplated by powerful asso- 
ciations and paternal governments." Wlicro they had feared 
to venture he pushed boldly forward. He planned to 
establish a line of fortified trading posts extending from the 
Qreat Lakes, along the Ohio, Missouri and Columbia Rivers, 
with a supply depot at the mouth of the latter from which 
to furnish supplies to the trading poets of the far west, and 
to the coasting vessels with whieh he proposed to trade 
along the northwest coast. A ship was also to he built to 
carry supplies from New York to the depot on the Col- 
umbia and take the collections of skins from there to China; 
bringing back on the return voyage, cargoes of oriental 
merchandise. 

To prevent hostile rivalry on the part of the Russian Fur 
Company this ship was to stop regularly at the stations of 
that company with supplies; so that the Russian 'company 
would no longer be dependent upon transient trading ves- 
sels owned by private adventurers, who, actuated -only 
by motives of present gain, supplied the natives with liquor 
and flrearmS) making them troublesome and dangerous 
neighbors for the Russians, and causing the American Qov- 
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ernment much anxiety lest the acts of these American 
buccaneer traders should giwe offense to Russia, at that time 
the only great power friendly to the New Bepnblic. It will 
be seen from this that not only was Mr. Astor's project 
of great commercial importance to himself, but it was also 
of vital interest to two great nations, to say toothing of its 
effect upon the colonisation of the Northwest. 

The Northwest Company looked with unfriendly eyes 
upon Mr. Aster's scheme. They had already established 
an advance trading post beyond the Eockies in New Cale- 
donia, as the strip of land discovered by McKenzie between 
the territory of the United States and Russia was called. 
They refused an offer of a third interest in his enter- 
.prise, and secretly sent out a party under Mr. David 
vf Thompson to establish a post at the mouth of the Colum- 
|bia River before any expedition that might be fitted out 
I by Mr. Astor could reach there. When Mr. Thompson 
with nine of his party, the rest having deserted before the 
expedition- crossed the mountains, reached the mouth of 
the Columbia, in July, 1811, he found that the Pacific Fur 
Company was already in possession. 

Some of the retired partners nud cU'rks of tlir Northwest 
/ooiii[)aiiy however looked with favor npou projtosals made 
NJto them hy Mr. Astor. and on June 2S. 1810, joined him 
[in the formation of the Paeifie Fur ('om|)any. These men 
I were Alexander McKay, wlio had aecoin|)anied Sir Alex- 
ander McKenzie on l»oth of his ex^n'ditions to tlie North- 
west Coast ; and Duncan ^IcDoutral. Donald McKenzie. and 
Rol)ert Stewart, who were also men of large experience in 
the business of the Northwest Company. In adtlition to 
these the ])artners in the new company were. Mr. William 
Priee Hunt, of Trenton. N. J., who was to act as Mr. 
Astor 's ])er.soi)al re|)resentative and niaiuiircr on the Taeific 
Coast while -Mr. Astor remained in charge of the head- 
quarters of the company in New York, and four other 
Americans — ^Ramsey Crooks, Joseph Miller, Robert McLel- 
lan, and John Clark.. The capital stock of the company 
was two hundred thousand dollars, divided into one hundred 
shares, of a par value of two thnnsand dollars each. Mr. 
Astor was assigned fifty shares, Mr. Hunt five shares, and 
the remaining partners four .shares each. The halanee of 
the stock heing held for division anioufr the clerks at the 
end of live years, if the enterprise proved successful. 
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Ifr. Astor eovenanted to bear aU the loosea that might 
be iBeiuTed during the first five years, after which the ex- 
penses were to be shared by the partners in proportion to 
their respective interests. As he also furnished all the 
capital it will be seen that, as in the case of the South 
West Company, all the financial responsibility was assumed 
by Mr. Astor, and the controllini; power was vested in him. 
The object of incorporation simply hcin}; to give a higher 
standing to the enterprise, and to bind his associates to 
him by giving thcni an interest in any profits that should 
result from tlir siiceesslnl prosecution of his enterprise. 

Mr. Astor 's plans called for two expeditions to the mouth^ 
of the Columbia River; one by water around Cape Horn, 
and the other overland along the route taken by the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition, in 1804. 

The sea-going expedition sailed from New York, Septem- 
ber 8, 1810, on the Tonquin, a bark of 290 tons burden, 
manned by a crew of twenty-two sailors, and carrying ten 
guns. The captain was Jonathan Thorn, a lieutenant in 
the United States Navy, on leave of absence. He was an 
honest man and <-ai)able navigator, hut unfortunately his 
harsh and arbitrary treatment of his passengers was a eause 
of constant irritation during the long journey. ThLs expe- 
dition was in charge of Duncan McDougal, who was accom-. 
panied by Alexander McKay, David Stewart and his 
nephew Robert, partners in the enterprise, and a force of 
fifty-three clerks, mechanics and canoe-men. 

It is interesting to note here that the clerks were bound 
to service in the company for five years, at the rate of 
$100.00 a year payable at the expiration of the term of 
service, and an annual e<iuipment of clothing to the amount 
of $40. Of). In case of misconduct or neglect of duty they 
were liable to dismissal and the forfeiture of any wages 
that might be due them; but as on the other hand they 
were offered promotions and partnerships as a reward for 
faithful service, it must be admitted that if Mr. Astor is to 
be charged with having been the originator of the buaineM 
merger, he must also be given credit for introducing the 
co-operative system into the business relations of the 
employer and employee. 

The Tonqum rounded Cape Horn in December; and after 
making stops of some length at Hawaii, and the Sandwich 
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Islands where fifteen islanders were added to the force of 
the company, arrived at the mouth of the Colomhia Biver, 
on Mareh 22, 1811. After spending three days and losing 
four of the passengers and three of the crew in efforts to 
sound the channel with small boats, the Tonquin finally 
crossed the bar on liCarch 25, 1811, and anchored in 
Bakers Bay, as the estuary formed by the points of land 
terminating in Cape Adama and Cape Disappointment is 
called. Some time was spent in exploring the shores of the 
bay for a suitable site before Mr. McDougal debarked 
with forty-two of the company, all but four of whom were 
British subjects, at a point about twelve miles from the 
mouth of the river. Here a slightly elevated position had 
^been selected where on May 16th, the foundations of 
* Fort Astoria were laid. The Tonquin, with three of the 
passengers, eight of the islanders, and the sixteen remaining 
members of her crew, sailed on June 1st, on a trading voy- 
age along the northwest coast. About three weeks later when 
they were anchored off Woody Point on Vancouver's Is- 
land, a large party of Indians who had been exasperated 
by the insults offered to their chief by the Captain on a pre- 
vious visit returned, and after some time spent in trading 
at a given signal suddenly fell upon the ship's company. 
Taken entirely unawares the v.rew and the passengers made 
a desperate resistance, but the Captain, Mr. McKay, and all 
hut. five of the party wlio liad eseaped to the cabin were 
quickly killed by tlie savages. Tlie tive in the cabin 
linally succeeded in clearing tiie ship by tiring through 
the skylights and conipanionway. During the night four of 
them left the vessel in the long boat, hoping to make their 
way back to the river. The other survivor, who was 
wounded, refused to accompany them, and the following 
morning invited the Indians who luid gathered on the shore 
in large nunibei*s to come on board. When the deck 
was crowded with the natives lit- tired the magazine and 
blew up the vessel, killing all who were on it. Three or 
four days later the men in the boat were driven ashore in 
a storm, and being captured by the Indians while trj^ng 
to make their way inland were ])ut to a cruel deatli. The 
Indians who committed thi.s outrage were members of the 
Wake-a-ninishes tribe. When the rej)ort of this disaster 
reached Astoria late iu the fall it had a depressing etfect 
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on the little company there; and as the months paased by 
without bringing any tidings of Mr. Hunt and hia overland 
party it was feared that they too had been destroyed. 

Mr. Hunt accompanied by Donald McKenzie had 
reached Montreal in June, 1810. McKenzie who was ex- 
perienced in the ways of the traders and voyageurs fa- 
vored securing all the men needed for the expedition before 
leaving Montreal; but Hunt, who was distrustful of the 
ever-changing character of the French voyageurs, decided 
to wait and try to secure the services of American adven- 
turers at Mackinaw and St. Louis, and they left Montreal 
with only a dozen French voyageurs to man the canoes. At 
Mackinaw, which at that time was the great outfitting post 
of the south and was frequented all the adventurers 
who operated along the Missouri and Mississippi Bivers, 
they were joined by Mr. Ramsey Crooks one of the Ameri- 
can partners in the enterprise. They were unable to secure 
suitable men for their i)urpose here as the place seemed 
to be a perfect bedlam of dissipation "where men were 
drinking in the morning, dmnk at noon and dead drunk at 
night." To add to their troubles the agents of the North- 
west and Mackinaw companies were doing everything they 
could in any underhanded way to prevent them from se- 
curing recruits. At St, Louis, they encountered the same 
hidden opposition; and it was the 21st of October before 
they were able to secure a sufficient number of men of an 
inferior class to warrant their continuing the journey up 
the Missouri and on to Fort Nadowa, where they arrived 
on November Kith, and went into winter quarters. At St. 
Louis, they had been joined by Mr. James Miller, who like 
Mr. Crooks had formerly traded alonpr the Missouri: and 
at Port Nadowa, Mr. Robert McLellan. the last of the part- 
ners to join the expedition, met them. The start from Fort 
Nadowa for the \ou^ journey to the coast was iriade on 
April 22, ISIL On September 14th they crossed the divide, 
and commenced the descent of the western slope. At Pilot 
Knob or Fort Henry, near the soiirce of the Snake or 
Lewis River, the great southern branch of the Columbia, 
they left their horses; and without any conception of the 
difficulties before them embarked in fifteen frail canoes, 
hastily constructed, expecting to complete their journey by 
following the river. After proceeding three hundred and 
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fifty miles they became conYmced of the impracticability of 
navigating the dangerous waters of the torrential mountain 

stream and gave up the attempt. 

Considerable time was spent in exploration, and in vain 
efforts to fall in with friendly Indians from whom they 
might obtain new supplies of food, before they final^ 
decided to divide into four bands, each of which, under 
command of one of the partners, was to make its way 
independently to the mouth of the Columbia. The parties 
under McLellan and McKenzie followed the right hank of 
the river, and those under Hunt and Crooks continued 
along the left bank. 

McKenzie 's party suffered many hardships; and after 
they entered the narrow and rugged defiles of the Blue 
Mountain were at one time without food for five days be- 
fore they caught a beaver on whose flesh they subsisted 
three days; but at length they reached the main waters of 
the Columbia and finally on January 10, 1812, McKenzie, 
McLellan and Reed, gaunt and haggard, with eight others, 
some of them scarcely able to drag themselves along, 
reached Astoria. The thirty-four people with Mr. Hunt had 
an easier time, but 'as they spent some days resting with 
friendly Indians they did not reaoh the station until Febru- 
ary 15. having made the latter part of the journey in canoes. 

Crooks and Day, who with four Canadians had lost 
Hunt's trnil at tlif (Ji-aiult* Ronde and remained in that 
vioinitv during; tlu' winter, arrived alont' on >[av 10. 1812. 
Three of the Canadians had abandoned them in Febru- 
ary pref«'rrinpr to remain witli the Indians rather than to 
continue tlie journey, and tlie otlier Canadian was left 
with a band of Shoshone Indians beeause he was unable 
to travel further. Seven other nu>nibers of the party 
who had lieen detached at various ])oints along the 
route reaehed Astoria neaciy a year later, on January 15, 
1813. Th«' |)nrt> with Mr. Hunt therefore consumed 
340 days in makinij: the trip from St. T^ouis to Astoria; 140 
days bein«? spent in eauip at various points aloiiL' the route. 
Mr. Hunt's estimate of the distance covered was -IM) miles. 
The most direct railroad route at the present time makes 
the distance 2300 miles. 

There has always been a disposition to criticize Mr. Astor 
for entrusting so much of the management of this enter- 
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priae to English and Scotch partners, lie elaimed that as 
Oregon at that time was disputed territory, it was the part 
of wisdom to disarm the suspicions of the British Govern- 
ment, and keep them from active interference with his 
plans, by letting it be known that his company was largely 
made up of British subjects. From a careful consideration 
of ail the facts it appears however as if the chances for suc- 
cess would have been better if the positions of responsibility 
had been held by men who were not so closely connected 
with those in control of the Northwest Company; for when 
David Thompson appeared at Astoria on July 15, 1811, with 
a party from Spokane, he was received with great cor- 
diality by Mr. McDougal who in the absence of Mr. Hunt 
was in charge of the station, although there was a sus- 
picion on the part pf the Americans in the settlement that 
Thompson had only come to spy upon them in the interests 
of the Northwest Company, and to discourage them with 
tales of the dangers and hardships before them if they re- 
mained at the station. During the weary months when 
the little company were trying to maintain their position 
at Astoria there were other instances of disloyalty to the 
new organization on the part of some of the former mem- 
bers of the Northwest Company, and it was McDougal 
again who made the agreement with John Laroche and John 
George McTavish in October* 1813, under which a month 
later all the furs and merchandise in the country beloufr- 
ing to Mr. Astor were conveyed to the Northwest Coni])aiiy 
for about one-third of their actual value. There has been 
some controversy as to whether McDougal was acting in 
good faith when he entered into this contract, and it is a 
significant fact that within a few months after this deal 
was made he was given a lucrative position by the North- 
west Conii)any. 

As Cajitain Chittenden in liis "History of the American 
Fur Trade." says: "It is no tli^dit nf fancy, hut rather a 
sober and Icf^itiniate conclusion, to say that if the Astorian 
enterprise had succeeded the course of Empire on the j 
American continent would have l)c<'n entirely different l/ 
from what it has been. With the valley of the Coluinbia 
and the nei^hborint; shores of the Pacific occui)ied by 
American citizens instead of British subjects durinir the 
period of controversy over the Oregon question, no part 
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of the Pacific coast line would now belong to Great 

Britain." 

Washington Irving in his "Astoria'' enters fully into 
the details of the struggle of the Pacific Fur Company to 
hold the advantages it had gained on the Pacific Coast; 
but it is sufficient for our purpose to note tlie circumstances 
of its organization and failure: and it only remains for us 
to say that on December 12th, 1813, Captain Black of the 
British sloop-of-war Baccoon raised the British standard 
I over the fort, and took possession of the establishment and 
the country' in the name of his sovereign, changing the 
name of Astoria to Fort George. 

I From that time the Northwest Company reigned supreme 
/west of the Rocky Mountains until 1821, when it was ab- 
sorbed by the Hudson's Bay Company, .whieh thus beeame 
the representative of all previous fur companies, and after 
entering into an agreement with Bussia for the lease of 
Alaska, in 1839, established trading posts from the Bering 
Sea to San Franciseo; remaining in full and undisturbed 
possession of the fur trade of the Northwest until it was 
obliged to relinquish its exclusive rights by tho treaty of 
1846. It was not until i860, however that the Hudson's 
Bay Company finally abandoned its various establish- 
ments in Oregon and Washington, and transferred all its 
movable property not disposed of to Fort Victoria on 
Vancouver Island. 

In 1863, the old shareholders, alive to the signs of the 
times, allowed themselves to be persuaded to sell out to a 
"New Company of Proprietors," who later sold their rights 
— real and imaginery—to the Dominion of Canada, for three 
hundred thousand pounds. Sinee that time, though they 
still continue to exist as a powerful merchant eom{>auy 
exerting a dominating influence on the fur trade, the Hud- 
son 's Bay Company have been "lords of the soil" only over 
an area of a mile around each one of their forts , and even 
the district of which Edmonton is the eenter and in which 
for many years they held exclusive trading privileges is 
"open country," where other large firms have established 
trading posts or agencies, and where individual collectors 
' travel from point to point purehasing the catch of trap- 
pers who do not come to the posts. Every year the number 
of skins passing directly from the hands of the collectors 
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into those of the manufat'turers and skin dealers is in- 
creasingy but the final values are still, to a large degree, 
determined by the prices obtained at the Fur-Marts, or fairs, 
held at stated tinios in variou^s parts of Europei and which 
form the subject of another chapter. 

**The organization of the Hudson's Bay and Northwest 
companies, their internal regulations, method of dealing 
with the Indians, and policy in preserving the lur-bearing 
animals from extinction, were the outgrowth of long ex- 
perience, and embodied the highest wisdom in the man- 
agement of their extensive affairb. The experience of each 
of the rivals was added to that of the other in the 
amalgamated company after 1821, and formed one of the 
most perfect commercial organizations of which the world 
has any knowledge. The systems of service and pro- 
motion protected the company from incompetent servants. 
To gain high position in the service one must begin at the 
bottom and work up. All must work for the company's 
interest, and none were allowed to engage in any private 
trade. Employes were frequently changed in station to 
break up any irregular practices which might grow up 
with long residence in one place, and this rotation was 
taken advantage* of to reward faithful service and .punish 
the reverse. The company's officers had power to tzy and 
punish offenders. Military duly was exacted whenever 
necessary, and a regular uniform was provided. The 
whole organization, from the governor down through fac- 
tors, traders and clerks, to the lowest local manager, 
was based upon the principle of perfect discipline, absolute 
subordination of ^individual interest to that of the com- 
pany, and a regular promotion based upon merit Long 
experience had perfected all parts of this intricate 
machine, and not even the greatest of modem railway 
^stems can excel it in thoroughness of detail and or- 
ganization." 

"In its dealings with the Indians the same wise policy 
was apparent. Where not necessary to meet compatition 
the sale of liquor to the natirea was not generally indulged 
in. All trade was upon a fixed, though just, basis, and the 
Indians knew exacUy what to expect. The traders were 
men of experience with the natives, and were well 
acquainted with the Indian character. Intermarriage with 
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native women was oommon from the chief officers down 
to the ranks, and thus bonds of niuttial intt^rest yftre 
created. Although this company did not alw^ays escape 
difficulties with the Indians, it was generally on terms of 
peace with them, and its hold upon them as against irregU' 
lar traders was well-nigh absolute. It may readily be seen 
how powerless must have been a private trader and even 
a strong company against this embodiment of power, 
wealth and organization.'^ 

We have only outlined the operations of some of the 
most important companies of fur traders; for the story of 
the Hudson's Bay Company alone would fill many volumes, 
if told in detail from the date of its romantic formation 
down to the present day when it is devoting much of its 
time and resources to the more prosaic work of opening up 
a chain of mammoth department stores in galgary, Edmon- 
ton, Victoria, and other growing commercial centers in 
British Columbia. As Oeorge Bryce says: "For full 
two centuries the Hudson's Bay Company, under its 
original charter, undertook financial enterprises of the 
greatest magnitude, promoted exploration and discovery, 
at one time held governing powers over an empire com- 
prising nearly one-half of North America, and preserved 
to the British Empire the wide territory handed over to 
Canada in 1870; and for more than two generations since 
that time, it has carried on a successful trade in competi- 
tion with many rivals, and still shows all the vigor of 
youth. Whatever ground there may be for criticism of 
some of the earlier methods of this great organization, the 
wonder is that with the extensive powers it has enjoyed, 
it should bear after its long career, over such an extended 
area of operations, and under so many different conditions, 
so honorable a record.'' 

The Hudson's Bay Company has it is true always been 
a keen trader, as its motto "Pro Pelle Cutem" — skin for 
skin — implies; but with this surely no fault can be found. 
One of the jrreatt*st testimonials in its favor is that when 
after two oeiitiiries it voluntarily fjave up except as a 
purely tiadiny: company its ])<)Wcr in Canada, its iiitliionce 
over tli»^ widcsi>rca«l Indian population of Kupcrtsland was 
so groat tliat it was asked by tbc Canadian ixovernmciit to 
retain one-twentieth of the land ol liiat wide domain, as 
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a gaarantee of its asnstanee in transferring power from 
the old to the new regime. What better proof can we aslf: 
that on the whole those in eontrol of the operations 
the Hudson's Bay Company have borne their honors 
meekly, and exercised their great power for the good of 
the people in general as well as for the best interests of 
the company they served. 

That John Jacob Astor« in organizing The South West 
Company, and the Pacific For Company, was also animated 
by a higher motive than the mere promptings of a personal 
ambition, is evidenced by the following extract from a 
letter written to his partner, Mr. Hunt, at the time when 
the treachery of associates, the chances of war, and the 
machinations of the Northwest Con)i)aii\' were threaten- 
ing disaster to his enterprise on the Pacific coast. He 
says: "Were I on the spot I should defy them all; but 
as it is everything depends on you and the friends about 
you. Our enterprise is grand and deserves success, and I 
hope in God it will meet it. If my object was merely gain 
of money I should say, save what you can and abandon 
the place; but under the conditions the very idea is a 
dagger to my heart." If anything further is needed, to 
prove that he thought at least as much of the effect that 
the failure of his plans would have upon other interests, 
public and private, as of any personal loss it would bring 
to him, it is furnished in the words with which he received 
the news of the sale of his Pacific coast j)roperties to the 
Northwest Company by ]\lcl)ou<ral. "1 had rather lost all 
by capture while tryinp: to detVnd the fort." 

No one who has carefully read the history of the de- 
velopnicnt of the fur trade as it is related by Washiniftoii 
Irving, George Bryce and Captain Chittenden, will ques- 
tion tile statement — that tlie men who foiint'd. and con- 
trolled the ])olicies of the companies who laid the 
foundations of this great eonnnercial enterprise, were not 
only captains of industry, but empire Ituilders of the 
highest order. No })etter illustration of this can l)e found 
than the following brief sketch of fjord Strathcona's life,: 
and his connection with the Hudson's 13ay Company. 

< • ' . . . : \ ' • 

f, . . .. »: • ' ' 
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Bt. Hon. Sir Donald Alexander Smith, Lord Strathcona 
and Monnt Boyal, was bom at Torres, Moryshire, in the 
north of Scotland, August 6th, 1821. He was given a good 
English and classical education, and in 1838 entered the 
service of the Hudson's Bay Company. He was first sent 
to Mingen, Labrador, a desolate region, where he remained 
thirteen years before he was given a poet in the great 
Northwest in whose history and development he took such 
an important part During his stay on the Labrador coast 
he was attacked with color blindness, and apprehensive of 
losing his sight decided to go to Montreal to consult a good 
oculist. The journey at that time was a perilous one, but 
accompanied by two half-breed gruides he finally reached 
his destination. AVlicn he presented himself at tlie head- 
quarters of the eoinpany he was censured for leaving^ his 
past without authority, and commanded to return without 
delay. Discouraged and disg-usted at the reception given 
him he was on tln' point of throwing up his position, but 
upon consideration wisely decided to return to Mingen 
and remain in the company's service. 'His trip to Montreal, 
however proved a benefit in the end. as it heljied to show 
those in authority the kind of material he was Tnade of, 
and he was promoted step by step until he became a chief 
factor. Later he was named resident (Jovcrnor and Chief 
Commissioner of the Company in Canada, a position which 
he held until 1870, when he presided at the last meeting 
of the Council of Officers held at Norway Ilouse before the 
reorganization of the Company. Subsequently he was ap- 
pointed Qovemor of the Board in London ; and in 1886 he 
was created a Knight Commander of the orders of St. 
Michael and St <3eorge for his services to the government 
in Bed River rebellion in 1869 and on other occasions. 

"The officers who had charge of the various districts in 
the Northwest annually met in a Council for the regula- 
tion of the alTairs of business for the ensuing year. Look- 
ing upon themselves as partners of the Company, they felt 
that they were entitled to participate with the shareholders 
in any amount which might be received for the cession of 
the territorial rights of the Company. When therefore the 
Company had come to an agreement with the Colonial 
Office for a transfer to the CauQdiau Government of its 
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territorial rights apoa the payment of three hundred 
thousand ponnds, the oiBeers of the eompany felt that they 
should receive a share of that amount. In 1870 the Council 
of Offieeia already referred to was held at Norway House 
on Lake Winnipeg and it was decided to present the 
claims of the officers to the Company in England. With 
this object Mr. Smith, who as Qovemor at Fort Qarry was 
present at the Council, was unanimously appointed as rep- 
resentative of the offieers, and undertook the task of pre- 
senting thei reclaims. The result of his mission was that 
compensation was given to the officers for the relinquish- 
ment of their claims, the siini of one hundnMl aiul seven 
thonsand pounds bein^ divided amonprst them, and a new 
agreement, called the Deed Poll of 1S71, was entered into, 

*'The officers felt that to the judgment and discretion of 
Afr. Donald A. Smith was due the just recognition of their 
claims, and when he returned in the following year they 
presented him with a valuable testimonial of their estet-m. 
Mr. Smith was appointed Chief Commissioner of tlu' Com- 
pany under the new Deed Poll and assumed control of 
affairs at Winnipeg. In 1874, Mr. Smith owing to his par- 
liamentary and other duties gave up the position of Chief 
Commissioner, so far as the control of trade matters was 
concerned. In this position he was succeeded by Mr. James 
A. Grahame. although he still retained the management and 
control of the Company ^s land affairs and continued to take 
the deepest interest in its welfare. 

"The affairs of the Company continued with varying 
success and in accordance with the condition of the times, 
but with no occurrence of public importance, until in 1871>. 
Mr. Donald A, Smith resigned his oflicial connection with 
the Coinj)any. The committee in a('c«'i)ting his resignation, 
referred to the many important arrangements in which he 
had taken a part, and expressed their gratitude for the 
fidelity which he had displayed to the general interests of 
all conoemed." 

Mr. Smith had served his country as faithfully as the com- 
pany he represented, and after he retired from business life 
devoted all liLs time and energies to the public service, hold- 
ing high administrative positions in Canada and being con- 
sulted by the Home Office on all important questions relat- 
ing to that territory. He well merited the honors and 
titles later bestowed upon him by his Sovereign. 
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The MisBonri For Company was the first to operate from 
St Louis westward. It had nearly nin its course before 
either of its principal competitors was well established. 
Like that of many other great institotions, the history of 
this company is practically the history of one man — 
Mannel Lisa, who was bom at New Orleans, September 
8, 1772. About the year 1800, he secured from the Spanish 
government the exclusiye right to trade with the Osage 
Indians. In 1808 he was the leading spirit in the or- 
ganisation of the St. Louis Missouri Fur ^mpany, and 
became still more prominent in its management after its 
reorganization in 1811. The other members of the com- 
pany were: Benjamin Wilkinson, Pierre Chouteau, Sr., 
Auguste Chouteau, Jr., Reuben Lewis, William Clark, 
Sylvester Labadie, all of St. Louis; Pierre Menard 
and William Morrison, of Kaskaskia, lUinois; Andrew 
Henry, of Louiuana, and Dennis FitzHugh, of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. The company included some of the 
best traders in the west, but owing to a series of unfor- 
tunate circumstances beyond thdr control the expecta- 
tions of its founders were never fully realized. Another 
reorganization took place in 1819 and, with the exception 
of Manuel Lisa, not one of the names of the founders of 
the old company appeared on the new charter; which 
shows that the members were : Manuel Lisa, president ; 
Thomas Hempstead, Joshua Pilcher, Joseph Perkins, 
Andrew Woods, Moses Carson, John B, Zenoni, Andrew 
Drips, and Robert Jones. The company continued in 
existence until about 1830, when its affairs were finally 
wound up. 

' The jrreat mistake of tlie Missouri Fur Company was 
their unwillingness to permit Mr. Astor to have any share 
in the business, as he was probably the only man who 
could liave carried them through their initial misfortunes 
to ultimate success. 

Mention has been made of the incorporation of the 
American Fur Comjiany by Mr. Astor. April ti, 1S()8. As 
was tlien stated Mr, A.stor was the company, and the 
incorpf)! ation was merely a fiction to broaden and facili- 
tate his operations. 

When Congress by its action suspended the operations 
of the South West Company, and the Paeifie coast enter- 
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' prise also ended in failure; Mr. JUtor soon regained the 
ground he had loet, hy taking ndvantage of the Act of 
April 29, 1816, by which the Northwest Company, as well 
as the South West Company, was compelled to relinquish 
its interests on American territory. He secured control of 
the American business of both of these companies by 
establishing a new coast to coast connection through the 
operations of the Pacific Fur Company, and, the western 
department of the American Fur Compauy at St. Louis, 
which at that time was the starting point for all expedi- 
tions to the far west, and the transfer point for freight 
shipped i^to the remote regions from the east, as well as 
the merchandise and skins sent from the Pacific slope, the 
Great Lakes, and the mountain country to the eastern 
market. 

Among the nrticles of trade that were exchanged for 
the furs of the Indijins li(|U()r was at all tiiut-s hy far the 
most ii)i})ortant. It is impossible to exag^'erate its im- 
portance at that time, and it is only hy understanding the 
conditions of the hnsiness that one can ai'eonnt for the 
almost frantic appeals that were continually pouring into 
the office of the American Fur Company at St. Louis for 
more liquor. "Liquor we must have, or we might as well 
give up'' is a 8amj)le of the complaints that burdened the 
correspondence of the traders. Chittenden says, "It was 
impossible to conduct the trade without it if one's oppo- 
nent was provided with it, the only alternative being to 
retire from the tiehl. 

"Tlie Act of July 9, 1832. prohibiting absolutely the 
introduction of licpior into the Indian country, was there- 
fore simply aj)[)allin*r to Mr. Mf'K«*nzif', who was in charge 
of the company's trading interests, lie had no confidence 
that the small traders would iicld to the law by the in- 
spectors, and he know tliat if they were, they would 
smuggle liquor by thcuj. lie had learned from experience 
that the great commerce of the American Fur Company 
made such clandestine work impossible, especially as they 
were operating in the enemy's country • where there was 
a spy at every turn. McKenzie's first move was to go to 
Washington and New York and see if he could not affect 
some modification of the regulation for enforcing the 
liquor law. lie was entirely unsuccessful in ;his mission, 
and returned to St. Louis with gloomy forebodings for the 
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fatiire. There was no eoune now open, apart from exten- 
BiTe amuggling wbieh was an extremely perilous bnsmeaB 
for the company at that time, except to carry oat an 
ingenious and radical measure which for some time had 
been developing in McEenzie's mind. This was nothing 
lesB than to open np a distillery at Fort William and com- 
mence the mannfaetnre of liquor on his own aocounl He 
would be within the law he reasoned, because that forbade 
only the importation of liquor into the Indian country. 
To such feeble subterfuges did the exigencies of the fur 
trade drive men of real and unquestioned ability. The 
house in St. Louis took legal advice in the matter and 
astonishing as it may seem suceeeded in getting an opinion 
in favor of the project; and in 1833, in spite of strong 
opposition on the part of some of the members of the com- 
pany, the distillery was set up and put in operation at Fort 
William. 

"There is abundaut cvideix-t^ that the experiment was a 
complete suceess. ^FcKcnzie was <jreatly elated over the 
results for it plactd him on a foutin^ of independence and 
unquestioned superiority over his rivals. In writing to 
Crooks he said: 'T have a good corn mill, a respectable dis- 
tillery, and can produce as fine liquor a.s need be drunk. 
I believe no law of the United States is broken by us. though 
perhaps one may be made to break up my distillery ; but 
liquor I must have or quit any pretension to trade in these 
parts.' But alas, at the very moment that ^IcKenzie was 
writinpr his exultant letter to his chief in St. Loui.s the 
latter was agitatr-d \vitli verj' different emotions, for he 
had but lately experienced in a forcible way the proof of 
the adage that *The way of the transi^ressor is hard.* 

"The di.stillery business had been reported to the United 
States government and mischief was to pay. The gov- 
ernment authorities were highly incensed at this obvious 
contempt of law. The company had a life and death strug- 
gle and it was only by a dangerously narrow margin that 
it saved its life." 

Mr. Astor retired from the American Fur Company on 
the first of June, 1834, when the Northern Department re- 
taining the name of the American Fur Company, was sold 
' to a company of which Kamsey Crooks was the principal 
partner, and the Western Department to Tratt, Chouteau 
& Co., of St. Louis. 
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FUR FARMING. 

Fur Farming is only in its infancy, but the success which 
has rewarded the efforts of those who have faithfully and 
intelligently labored to rear foxes, skunks, minks and other 
species of fur-bearing animals in captivity, demonstrates 
the possibilities of the industiy when propm^y eondueted 
under rii^t conditions. Fur Farming has little to offer to 
those who engage in it as a "get rich quick" scheme, but 
for the man who is willing to accept a reasonable com- 
pensation for his time and the money inyested in th^ 
enterprise while working for the full development of his 
plans, it promises larger returns than any other business in 
which he could engage with the same amount of capital. 

The Hon. Charles Dalton, after twenty years of successful 
operation, sold his fox ranch on Prince Edward Island for 
six hundred thousand dollars, and Mr. Tuplin received two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars for his &rm; but these 
men made a study of the animals they were raising and 
conducted their operations along scientific lines, at all times 
giving the best that was in them to the work in hand, and 
looking to the future rather than to the immediate present 
for results. What tfa^ succeeded in doing with foxes, and 
others have accomplished with skunks, can also be done with 
minks, raccoons, opossums, muskrats, and possibly bears • 
and lynxes, although it does not appear probable that 
martens, fishers, weasels, wild cats or wolves can be profit- 
ably domesticated. 

The Fur Farmer will find that unless the animals have 
plenty of runway they will not fur properly. If they are 
kept in restricted quarters, or penned up in a small 
enclosure, the pelt or hide will be thick and the fur thin; 
the reason for the thick, silky, glossy fur on skins that come 
from some of the ranches is that the animals have plenty of 
room and an abundant varied diet ; skunks for instance that 
are fed principally on meat, to the exclusion of ven^etables 
and fruit, will not present as fine an appearance as those 
that are raised on a mixed diet. The thiiii? to strive for 
is to duplicate as far as possible the natural conditions 
under which the animal is at its best. It ia impossible to 
improve on nature. 
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Another thing to he considered is the natural nervousness 
oi wild animals when placed in restraint, and subjected to 
unnsaal sights and snrronndings ; great care should be taken 
to avoid anything that might startle them or cause them to 
take alarm. The yonng at least if properly protected wUl 
soon become tame, and instead of worrying the fftt off their 
bodies, and the hairs off their hides, will grow sleek, and 
develop a fine pelage. 

When the killing time comes care should be taken not to 
frighten the animals that are to be kept for breedmg 
purposes. The animals to be slaughtered should be driven 
into a separate enclosure and out of sight of the others 
before being killed. 

FOX RAISING. 

Benjamin L. Raynor of Alberton. P. £. 1., Canada, and 
J. Walter Jones of Washington, D. C, have made a careful 
study of the fox-breeding industry on Prince Edward 
Island. The repdrt of their investigations first appeared in 
the * * American Breeders Magazine./ ' It was republished by 
the "Fur Trade Review*' in November, 1912, and is the 
source of much of the information this chapter contains 
relative to "fox farming" in the Dominion of Canada^ 

Foxes that have been kept as pets and in zoological 
gardens have never been known to rear their young. The 
reason for this seems to be the extreme nervousness of the- 
females, who have been known to go about for days with 
their young in their mouths, putting them first in one place 
and then carrying them to another, until finally the pups 
have died from the effects of exposure and handling. 
Keepers often watch by the pens day and night for weeks 
at a time, to prevent the mothers from injuring themselves 
or. their young. The females are so wild during? the br.eed- 
ing season that the ranchers make it a rule to close the 
rawfhes in January, and allow no one but the keepers to 
near tlic pens between tliat tiiiu* and .June when thp younji? 
are out and piayinj; about. It is stated that diirinitr tlie 
period tlial tlie pups are witli tlie niotlier tiu' keeptTs always 
wear tin- .same <'lothcs. lest a rliange in their appearance 
slioiild worry the sensitive animals. 

The behavior of a mother fox on a raneh in Ontario, is 
referred to as illustrating how little it takes at certain 
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times to eaoBe trouble. The ranch owner whose home could 
be plainly seen from the pen, made a eontract to have his 
house painted. When the painters started to work, the 
sight of a stranger or the smell of the paint so excited the 
mother fox .that she brought out her young and killed them. 

In their wild state the males are monogamous and forage 
for their young. On the ranches, where all the food is 
provided, there is danger of two parents killing the pups 
by over attention, so the males are separated from the rest 
of the family in March, and kept apart until the young are 
able to take care of themselves. The period of gestation is 
exactly fifty-one days. The young arrive in March, April 
or early May. Litters of from one to as many as eight have 
been recorded, but the average is about four pups. The 
price of one thousand dollars was refused for a female fox 
that had reared eighteen ^oimg in three years. Foxes 
mature for fur or breeding in eight months and they are 
fertile for nine or ten years. The custom appears to be 
growing among breedm to mate one male with two or more 
agreeable females. It is plain that by this method a 
selection of sire can be made, and quicker improvement iu 
quality achieved. 

Duriiifr the productive period of about nine years, the 
average prodnetion of a pair of foxes will l)e about thirty 
young. If these are of the best stock the pelts will be worth 
$].r)00 each at the present market prices, so the j'early 
profits from a pair should be about $.').()00. Kvery joint 
stock eoinpany that is formed and hires a mana^'cr can- 
not however exjject to procure such results. Kfticient 
managers are very hard to find and the best manag<'meiit 
will not i)revent occasional escai>es and thefts. The in- 
dustry is best prosecuted on a diversified farm where 
waste food material, (piiet. and the i)ersoiiai interest of 
the owners, will go farther toward assuring suc< tss than 
any skilled management that capital can {)urcha><e. The 
business can he vei-y profitably j)rose<'ute(l ]»y neighbors 
who will unite in the feeding, care and protection of the 
stock from thieves, aud iu the hunting and trapping of 
e8ca[>ed animals. 

In any well settled country tlu're is always enough cheap 
food to provide for hundreds of foxes. A healthy old 
horse or cow ; livers, heads, feet aud other refuse ; calves. 
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fisli, bread, milk, eggs, rabbits, and even pooltiy, make 
the best kind of Fox food. A nursing mother Fox should 
get plenty of eggs, milk and porridge. On the average, in a 
province like Prince £dward Island settled with fifty peo- 
ple to the square mile it costs from two to three eents per 
day to feed a Fox. Some of the ranches have great num- 
bers of rabbits inside the outer fence, which gives the 
Foxes a chance for an oeeaslonal chase and an opportunity 
to seenre familiar food in the natural way. 

Soil, climate and location must always be considered 
when choosing a farm for breeding purposes. A lime- 
stone or alkaline soil will decrease the value of the fur 
by making it harsh and brittle. A cold climate is a prime 
necessity for the production of high class fur, and the 
Fox pens must be secluded from the intrusion or even ob- 
servation of strange men and animals. A forest covering, 
preferably of spruce, fir, pine or cedar, is very desirable. 

A farmer while hunting some straying cows in the 
woods in 1888, fbund a male and a female Silver Fox pup 
in the hollow of a log. He carried them home and traded 
them to a neighbor for a cow and a few extra dollars. 
The neighbor experimented for several years with various 
kinds of pens and treatment, but finall}' becoming dis- 
couraged sold the Foxes to another neighbor for eighty 
dollars. This party was no more successful than the pre- 
vious owner, and soon sold the Foxes to a ranch owner 
who lived on an island in Casciuiipee Bay. The quiet of 
the new place, tlie increasing: lameness of the Foxes, and 
the new owner's knowledge of tlie requirements, produced 
conditions that relieved the nervous mother's apprehen- 
sion for the safety of her young, and three pups were 
reared to maturity in three seasons. This suecess. al- 
though the result of eight years of experimentation, 
caused six men who t lu^-ouglily understood the science 
of rearing Foxes in captivity to engage in tlie industry of 
raising Foxes for breeding purposes, but they jealously 
and successfully guarded their secret until i;)10. Vp to 
that time, with the exception of some light Silvers sent to 
distant j)la( es, no live Foxes had been sold by them. The 
surplus stock was always killed and the ju'lts marketed 
in London. A dark silver pelt sold in 1901 brought £580 
($2,718) at a London auction and in 1910 the prices of 
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£540 and £480 were received for two skins, these being 
the highest prices ever paid for Silver Fox skins. 

At the present time there are abont eighty ranches on 
Prince Edward Island, stocked with about two hundred 
fine dark Silver Foxes, abont three hundred Silver Qrcys, 
and something like four hundred very light Silver, Grossed 
and Red Foxes. The total skin value of these animals ia 
about five hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and for 
breeding stock they are worth at least three times that 
amount; but it is safe to say that the industry could not 
be purchased outright for three million dollars today. 

The ranchers who obtain the best results have only 
descendents of the stock originally caught on Prince Ed- 
ward Island. All the high priced pelts that have been 
referred to were from Foxes of this strain. If an ordinary 
Red Fox of Prince Edward Island is bred to a black, and 
the resulting young are hrvd to a hhn k for four or five 
generations, a good Silver Fox will result. The first cross 
produces what is designated a "Cross" or "Patched" 
Fox, the next mating j)ro(lu('es a cross of a better quality 
with hardly any reddish tinge in the hair, and with silver 
patches on the back. The third mating will produce a 
light Silver Fox worth probably five hundred dollars, and 
the result of the fourth mating will be a Dark Silver worth 
upwards of one thousand dollars. Many farmers of small 
means thus breed up their stock by the use of only one 
high priced animal. 

Where indiscriminate crossing of the colors takes place 
under natural conditions Foxes occur in about the fol- 
lowing proportion, and pelts bring the trapper or breeder 
approximately the prices named : One hundred thousand 
Red Foxes valued at five dollars each ; ten thousand Cross 
Foxes valued at fifteen dollars each: one thousand light 
Silver Foxes valued at two hundred dollars each, one hun- 
dred dark Silver Fo.xes valued at a thousand dollars each. 
It will be seen that the price is in inverse ratio to the num- 
ber produced. Scarcity nuiy influence the present price 
of dark Silver Foxes, but there is no question of the great 
intrinsic value of their pelts. They are marvels of rich- 
ness and beauty, and even if produced in as great numbers 
aa the red ones would still be many times their value. 
The price of dark Silver Foxes has always been high, and 
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always will be because that fur will be as popular with 
royalty in the future as it has been in the past, and the 
existing demand will be increased rather than diminished. 
The enormous decrease in many costly furs, and the vastly 
increased number of people demanding them, have brought 
about a situation very encouraging for the domestication 
of many animals, liecanse of the great profits to be de- 
rived from the industry. 

There can be no question as to the possibilities of "fur 
farming'' when caarried on by competent individuals. 
The reports show that the Silver Fox industry will bring 
to the ranohers on Prince Edward Island over six million 
dollars in 1913, and that orders have been placed there 
for a large number of pairs of a particular breed at an 
average price of ten thousand dollars per pair. In addi- 
tion to the hundreds of private partnerships with an ag- 
gregate capital of one million five hundred thousand dol- 
lars, there are over fifty registered companies with a total 
investment of upwards of four million and a half; every- 
one of any importance on the island seems to be interested 
in this enterprise which is developing more millionaires 
to the square mile on Prince Edward Island than are to 
be found in any province in Canada. 

The pioneer "Fox Farmer*' on the island was Hon. Ghas. 
Dalton, a farmer of Irish descent, who after many experi- 
ments and as many failures finally succeeded with the 

help of his partner Mr. R. T. Oulton in raising near Al- 
berton the first breed of Foxes reared in captivity. This 
was twenty years ago. and as before stateil up to 1910 
the business was confined to the own«'rs of the Dalton- 
Oulton ranch. Mr. Kobcrt Tu[>liii. Mr. l^'riiiik Tuplin. ^Ir. 
Harry Lewis and a few others who were in the .secret; and 
even now all the stock used on tho many farms being 
operated on tlie island comes from the Dalton and Oulton 
original breed. 

The Kiissian (Jovcrnment and the New ZcjiImikI autiiori- 
ties gave an impetus to the industry when tiiey sent ex- 
perts to investigate, and upon their report invested one 
hundred tliousand dollars in young stock. Sincf that time 
existing ranehes have hat! more orders than tiiev can fill, 
even at a priee of twelve thousand live hundred dollars 
for a pair of Silver Hlaek Foxes. 
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There need be no doubt as to the permanency of the 
**fiir farming'" industry, for whan the demand for one 
■peeies slackens there will be an increased market for 
other animals; and there will always be a profitable sale 
for valnable skins, even when there is no call for animals 
themselves for breeding purposes. 

If an animal as sensitive as the Fox can be successfully 
. reared in captivity, it is safe to assume that any species of 
wild life can be propagated on fur farms established under 
proper conditions. 

The Russian Sable is nearly as valuable as the dark 
Silver Fox, coats of this fur often eoating as high as 
twenty-five or thirty thousand dollars and upward. The 
writer years ago sold two Blaek Fox skins for forty-five 
hundred dollars, and a set of natural Bkck Fox fur worn 
at the last New York Horse Show is said to have cost 
the owner sixteen thousand dollars, although only four 
skins were used in its manufacture. The writers referred 
to at the beginning of this article justly claim that unless 
immediate steps are taken to increase the number of Foxes, 
Siberian and other Martens. Otter, lieaver and Mink and 
some of the other valuable fur-bearing animals which are 
capable of being dotncsticated. none but the very rich will 
be able to buv furs. The fa«'t that the Silver Fox has l>een 
suceessfully domestit att'ii by the efforts of a few iiu^n with- 
out any encouragement of the t^ovornment. and with no 
tinaneial l)afking except iiieaf^cr iucoincs from farming 
and trai)ping. should inspire ext<'iisive ^jovcrnm^ntal ex- 
periments, to determine the feasibility of extending the 
number of doniesticatt'd lur produt-iu^ animals. With an 
estimated yearly ex{)enditur(' of from two to three hun- 
dred million dollars for tlie skins of American reared ani- 
mals alone, "why are the woods being depleted of our 
handsome wild aninmls by such a crud method as trap- 
ping? Why are not the trappers converted into animal 
husbandman?" 

A Fox ranch may be from half an acre to five ac*r« s in 
extent, and should be enclosed with a stockade fence ten 
feet liifrh with an inner wire fence of the same height, and 
so constructed that the Foxes cannot escape by burrowing 
underneath or climbing over the top. The kennels on the 
inside— one for each pair — should be large and roomy, 
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and contiiiu deus where the Fozes can sleep and make 

their nests. 

Originally the cost of maintaining a pair of Foxes on 
Prince Edward Island did not exceed seven dollars a year, 
but with the growth of the industry the price of food stuffs 
has advanced, so that the cost now is about twenty>five 
dollars per annum. 

SKUNK RAISING. 

The Skunk has received more consideration from fur 
fanners than any other animal, and where proper care and 
judgment have heen exercised skunk raising has always 
proved a profitable investment for the time and money de- 
voted to it. The few failures that have resulted have 
been among the larger operators, whose knowledge of the 
nature and habits of the animal, and the requirements of 
the industry, were theoretical rather than experimental. 
The people who have started in on a small scale were for 
the most part either trappers or others who had enjoyed 
opportunities to study the animals and their wants, and 
were in a position to give to the venture that personal and 
comprehensive attention upon which the success of every 
enterprise depends. This does not mean that those with- 
out practical experience with the animals must necessarily 
make a failure of fur farming. The point we wish to em- 
phasize is, that the successful breeders of fur bearing ani- 
mals are tiiose who make a special ptudy of the species they 
are propagating, and who take the same interest in them 
that they would in any strain of domestic cattle they were 
trying to develope. The men who fail in fur farming are 
those who neglect to study the habits of the animals, and 
consequently know nothing about caring for them when in 
captivity. In Silver Fox farming, where a pair of breed- 
ing Foxes cost from six to twelve thousand dollars, capital 
as well as knowledge is required to begin business unless 
the breeder is in position to capture his own stock; but in 
Skunk-raising, where a man can start with a half dosen 
males and a couple of dosen females at an expense of a few 
hundred dollars, the only essential element of success if 
knowledge and faithful work. 

Skunks breed well in captivity and will eat almost any 
kind of food from carrion down to mice and insects ; they 
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are ako partial to oorn, aweet potatoes, melons and trait. 
In eaptWity they should be fed ml regular mtervala, and 
given aa far as possible a mixed diet— part animal and 
part vegetable. Bread and milk should be fed them oc- 
casionally, and if the farm is near a slaughter house the 
oflFal ean be made to take the plaee of earrion. As it is 
laek of food that eauses the older animals to eat their 
young, breeders should see to it that they have plenty of 
the right kind of food during the spring and summer sea- 
sons, and thus prevent one of the great eauses of loss. 

Skunks mate in February or early in Mareh, the period 
of gestation is about nine weeks, and the young are usu- 
ally produeed in May, though ooeaaionally some are bom 
in April. The number of young to a litter is from four to 
ten, and sometimes even more. The interior of the oi- 
elosure should be so constructed that there will be separ- 
ate eompartments for the males, and the females and their 
young, the larger space being given to the latter. Some 
breeders have small yards to accommodate two or three 
families after the young are bora, but this is not necessary, 
the main object being to keep the males apart from the 
rest of the family until the young are able to take care of 
themselves. Of course when the number of animals in- 
creases, it is advisable to have separate breeding yards 
large enough for say a dozen females. 

Great care sliould be exercised in the selection of males 
for breeding purposes. Only large healtliy animals of good 
color should be used, the rest of the males being killed and 
their skins marketed. One male Skunk will serve ten 
females, and should be left in their coinjtany several days. 
To make sure of results another male should be installed 
for a few days after the first has been removed, but two 
males should never be allowed with a party of females at 
the same time or a fight will ensue. Fresh breeding stock 
should be secured each year from other localities, as the 
results will be disastrous if related animals are allowed 
to inbreed for a few years. The animals do not always 
breed strictly to color, but the white markings can be re- 
duced and the stock improved by selected breeding. A 
full black mated with a long stripe should produce shorter 
stripe animals, and these if mated with full blacks should 
give still better results. The color of Skunks can be bred 
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np as well as that of the Foxes. The best animals should 
always be kept for breeding purposes. The fur farmer who 
kills off his finest specimens to compete for the prizes of- 
fered for the finest skins makes a fatal mistake. It is the 
man who always breeds up to the best who has the finest 
average skins to market. 

As Skunks are found in all parts of the United States, 
Skunk farms can he operated successfully anywhere that 
the climate is cold enough in winter to cause the growth 
of thiek soft fur, but up to the present time this industry 
has been largely confined to Ohio and Pennsylyania. A. 
B. Harding in his book on Fur Farming, in writing about 
enclosures, says : 

"There should be a spring on, or a small stream crossing 
the ground to be inclosed, but at the same time the ground 
must not be wet; in fact, it should be of rather dry nature 
so that there wHl not be too much dampness in the dens. 
There should be banks of earth for the animals to den in, 
and the ground should have a gradual slope so that it will 
drain readily. If it is of a sandy nature it will be all the 
better. Some who have tried Skunk farming have located 
the yards on the shore of a small lake or pond and have 
included a portion of the pond in the enclosure. This is 
a good idea and it will not be necessary to extend the 
fence very deep into the water, as the Skunk is not a 
water animal and will not dive under; where the fence 
crosses a stream of running water however the fence 
should reach to the bed of the stream as the water will 
fail considerably duringr dry weather.** 

**The onclosures should be large. When the animals 
are enclosed in small yards or pens they become infested 
with fleas, ticks, ete.. and they do not thrive. Small 
enclosures will answer for a short time, but as soon as 
possible the Skunks shmikl l)e plaeed in a larrre roomy yard. 
For fencing nuiterial g:alvanized wire netting of one-inch 
mesh is advised, as the young animals will escape through 
a two-inch mesh. The fence should l)e seven feet in lieight. 
Under ordinary conditions the Skunk will not escjii)!' over 
a four-foot fence, but there is danger in winter from drift- 
ing snow, and dogs and other aninuds must be kept out 
at all times, and thd'cfore the fence should be of a height 
mentioned and it must be turned in at the top or a sheet 
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of tin placed along the edge to prevent the animals from 
climbing out." 

"In each compartment number of dens should be 
made by digging a trench and covering afterwards. While 
the animals will dig dens if necessary, they prefer, even 
while in a wild state, to use dens already made. Boxes, 
barrels or pens with board floors should not be used. 
Some of the suoeessful breeders elaim that this has a ten- 
dency to cause a thick pelt and thin fur and say that it is 
absolutely necessary that they have natural dens in the 
ground. The dens should be made quite deep so that 
there will be no danger from frost in winter.*' 

MINK&AI8IN0. 

It is hardly possible to tame the adult wild Mink, but 
the young submit to handling and can be easily domes- 
ticated. Mr. Boughton aajs that the time to secure them 
is in May or June when they begin to run with their dams 
and can easily be tracked to their nests and dug out or 
' taken as they leave the hole. Owners of Mink breeding 
stock ask very high prices, but in this way a start can be 
made in Mink raising at a trifling expense. 

Minks are by nature solitary, wandering animals, and 
it is impossible to rear them successfully in captivity if 
large numbers are kept together, so their enclosure should 
be a large one, and so arranged that the male and female 
can be together frequently from the middle of February 
to the middle of March, but kept separate at all other 
times. 

The season for mating is the tirst two weeks in ISIarch, 
and the young are horn six w<M^ks later, four to six to the 
litter. The young are hlind five or six weeks, and are 
weaned when from eight to ten weeks old. When four 
Weeks old the niotiier hetrins to feed them meat and con- 
tinues to supply them with food until tliey are about 
four raontlis old. The young soon separate when left to 
shift for themselv(>s and do not pair, the male being a 
rover. Minks are very eleanly, and as soon as the nest is 
foul the mother moves the young to another nest. 

Minks are strictly carnivorous animals and always pre- 
fer fresh food, and therefore are not so easy to sui)ply 
with food as the Skunk or Muskrat; but as they are fond 
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of fi»h feeding will be comparatively easy if the encloBure 
is near a place where fish can be obtained. 

When the animals become tame enough, dens should be 
provided for them similar to those used in their wild state ; 
these can be made by burying tile in the ground, or by 
making other artificial burrows. A few hollow logs 
placed in the enclosure will be enjoyed by the animals. 

If properly watered and fed, and given houses like 
those they were accustomed to in their natural state, there 
need be no fear that Minks will not fur properly in cap* 
tivity; but as in the case of stock, and all species of fur- 
bearing animals, it will not be the man who goes into Mink 
raising only to secure a fortune who will obtain the best 
results, but the breeder who loves the animals and studies 
their needs and provides for their comfort. 

Space will not permit us to describe as fully as we wish 
some of the Mink enclosures the writer has seen, but in 
the near future he hopes to publish a comprehensiTe 
▼olume upon the subject of fur-farming which will deal 
' fully with this interesting subject 
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THE FUBBODUI. 

At the present time the dividing Viui^ between the dif- 
ferent branches of the industry are not drawn as closely as 
in the early days. Even the Hudson's Bay Ck>mpany has 
stores for the sale of manufactured furs, and some of the 
large manufacturers have their own trading posta and 
supply stations in the remote regions and are Skin Dealers 
as well as Furriers. 

Fif^ years ago, the business of selling mannfaotnred 
furs in America was entirely in the hands of the for 
manufacturers themselves, and the wholesale and retail 
hatters most of whom had a good general knowledge of fur 
yalues and qualities. 

About 1870, some of the New York manufacturers, in 

an effort to increase the outlet for their products, induced 
some of the wholesale dry-goods houses and larger 
department stores to engage in the business of selling 
furs; and ever since that time there has been a steady 
rush of people, in all lines of business, to get a share of 
a trade which they evidently believed still yielded to 
those cnpapcd iu it as large a percentage of profit, as 
was secured by the Trader>4 who two centuries ago swapped 
beads and jack knives fur skins with tlie unsophisticated 
savages. 

Many to their sorrow soon discovered that it* honestly con- 
ducted the fur i)U.siness. like any other commercial pur- 
suit, pays the dealer only a fair margin; and that suecpss 
there as elsewhere depends upon a thorough kuowh-dire 
of the business. Where one lias dropped out however 
a poorer and wiser man, two have always been waiting 
for a chance to risk the money gained in pursuits with 
the possibilities of which they were familiar, in an uncer> 
tain experiment along lines of endeavor of the inner 
workings of which they knew little or nothing. The 
natural result is that where two generations ago there 
were a dozen responsible Fur ^lerchants, there are today 
thousands of dealers handling furs with varying 
degrees of success; and there has been a corresponding 
increase in the number of so-called fur ''factories.^' 
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Take Greater New York as an iUustration. In 1870, 
the for business there was conducted along legitimate 
lines by John Ruszits, D. Greenfield, James Brodie, A. 
Jaeobson and Brother, L. Zechiel, G. Lowerre, Mischo and 
Mueller, Frederick Booss, C. G. Gunther, Geo. C. 
Treadwell, H. M. Silverman, M. Konvalinka, Charles 
Herpich, Philip Weinberg, Nichols, Burtnett and Co., 
Harris and Russak, Duncan, Ash and Jaeekle, Balch and 
Price, and a few other equally well known furriers. 

Today the number of fur manufacturers, of differing 
degrees of responsibility, who are competing for trade 
in New York City runs way up into the thousands. 
Many of them are worthy successors of the men who 
in earlier days made New York the fur market of the 
Western Hemisphere; but whether on the whole the 
change from the old conditions to the new has been a 
benefit to the trade, or the public, is a question for serious 
consideratiou. 

Wp all believe in the day of small things, and in the 
fur business tis in other lines of endeavor some of the 
greatest successes liave resulted from the smallest begin- 
nings; but we can have too much of even a good thing, 
and wliat seems to be needed just now in ihe fur indus- 
try is more eoucent ration, rather tliau a further division 
of interests. 

The small dealer who thoroughly understands the 
details of the business in which he is engaged, and who 
has a proper sense of responsibility, and an aml>ition 
to establish a reputation for honorable competition and 
fair dealing witli customers, is always an influence for 
good in the eonunercial life of liis community; but tlie 
class who rush into anv line of business witiiout anv 
knowledge of the value of the goods tliev ofier for sale, 
and with no other object than to divert to themselves 
a share of some one else's profits, demoralize the trade 
into which they inject themselves; and too often, when 
they find they cannot make the expected enormous pro- 
fits by the sale of legitimate goods, rob the i)ublic by 
misrepresentation, and the substitution of inferior grades. 

Many of the })eople selling furs today are neither Fur 
Traders. Furriers, nor Skin Dealers as the men who sup- 
ply the manufacturers with dressed skins are called. 
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They are simply Dealers in Fur who have no experience 
in nuumfaeturing or technical knowledge of the value or 
quality of skins. They handle only the products of other 
makers, and are obliged to depend entirely upon the 
representations of the manufacturers who supply them 
with goods. The Furrier is the man upon whom the fur 
buying public must depend for a square deal, whether they 
purchase from him direct or from one of the dealers he 
supplies. 

The necessity of considering the responsibility of the 
dealer when purchasing furs must be apparent to all who 
remember what a large trade is carried on in what may 
be termed artificial products. The common and cheaper 
furs are often so prepared as to resemble rarer and 
costlier articles. The skill with which piecing is done is 
somewhat marvelous. All the dippings and cuttings of 
furs have their uses, and pass into different hands for 
various purposes. The life of a fur also depends largely 
upon the method of dressing and the quality of the dye 
used in coloring. The average purchaser cannot possibly 
have the knowledge that will protect him from being 
imposed upon by unscrupulous dealers. There are how- 
ever so many responsible Furriers and Fur Dealers 
large and small, that no one except those who are look- 
ing for "something for nothing" need ever be the victim 
of fraud or deception. 

The story of the Furriers is not so full of dramatic 
interest as the history of the Fur Traders, but they are 
"the men behind the *iruii.s'' without whose j)rosaio efforts 
to make furs fasliionablc, and to stimulate the demand 
at various times for different species by the creation of 
new styles, peltries never would have liccome valuable 
enough to cause the Fur Traders to leave their homes and 
risk their lives in the pursuit of their calling. 

To trace the origin of the trade in manufactured furs, 
we would have to po })ack, almost, to the origin of man 
himself. The writer linds as a nuitter of record that in 
1251. in the account of the blaster of Robes to Louis 
IX of France, there is a charge for an ermine lining for 
a sureoat; in which three hundred and forty ermines were 
used for the body of the garment, sixty for the sleeves and 
waist band, and 336 for the frock. We might mention, in 
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paasmg, that the man who made that coat was not by any 

means the first furrier; there were many others before 
him. The heraldic furs of that age were the sable, the 
ermine, the vair or blue squirrel, and the grison or badger, 
which are as popular today as they were then; but the 
furriers of that time had probably never beard of many 
of the animals whose skins are being used today, and 
would be as mueh surprised at the names under which 
some of the animals with which they were familiar are 
being sold, as they would be startled at tbe business 
methods of the present generation. 

No one would care .to go back to the time when farmers 
swapped pumpkins over the fence, and the storekeeper's 
principal business was trading merchandise with those 
who were hsndling other lines of goods. Every reliable 
furrier, however, is looking forward to the time when a 
judicious regulation of credits, and the stringent enforce- 
' ment of laws against false representations, will prevent 
the dishonest competition that for years has demoralized 
an industry whose history for centuries has been a record 
of great and honorable achievements. 

In every line of industry standards will continno to be 
lowered, and honest iiiorchaiits will be at a disadvaiitapre, 
until fako advortisinpr is inado a states jirison offense. 
The man wlio secures a hundred dollars in eash hv strain- 
ing the truth is a criminal in the eyes of the law. but the 
dealer who. by direct lies as to tlie (juality of his wares, 
obtains two hundred dolhirs for fifty dollars worth of 
merchandise is a shrewd hiisiiiess man. in the oj)inion of 
everybody, except the few who in sonu' way find out that 
they have been imposed on. The reputal)le furrier is the 
greatest sufferer from this evil, because the jinrchasing 
public know less about furs than they do about other 
articles of merchandise, and a great many of the people 
will buy any old thing, if they can be j>ersuaded that they 
are getting it for less than it is worth. 
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FUR MARKETS. 

In the early days, St. Louis was the fur market of the 
United States, as it was the starting point of all the expe- 
ditions to the Par West, aud the plaee where the skins 
received from the Pacific Coast and the interior tradings 
stations along the old overland route, were either offered 
for sale or reshipped to New York and Boston. Naturally 
all the large fur companies had lieadquarters there, and 
it was the Mecca alike of the trappers and fur traders who 
had peltries to dispose of, and the furriers who were look- 
ing for supplies. For a number of years, however. New 
York, owing to the advantages it enjoys as the conuuercial 
<'enter of the country and the principal port of entry for 
foreign merchandise, has been the place to which manufac- 
turers and fur dealers from all parts of the United States 
have gone for their skins, and manufactured furs. It was, 
therefore somewhat of a surprise when it was announced, 
after the government had taken control of the fur industry 
on the Pribilov Islands, that the first annual sale o£ seal 
and fox skins by the representatives of the government 
would be held at St. Louis on December 16th» 1913. 

Heretofore, the skina of these animals were sent by the 
leasees of the islands to London, to be sold at auetion ; and 
the December sales there attracted buyers from all parts 
of this country, Europe and Canada; so the action of the 
authorities in designatini^ St. Louis as the place for the 
goTemment fur sales will do much to restore that city to 
its former important position in the fur trade, although 
the facts do not warrant the statement made by the Asso- 
ciated Pleas that the auction was awarded to St. Louis, be- 
cause it was the largest fur market in the United States. 

Tens of thousands of Russian sables, hundreds of thous- 
ands of ermines, millions of squirrels and large (piantities 
of other Russian skins are .sold annually at the fairs held 
in Irbit and Ni.jni Novgorod, but Moscow is the fur center 
of Russia, where a larcrc part of the world's supply of 
Russian Squirrels. Ermines, Persians, Ponies, Marmots aud 
Foxes are originally marketed. 
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The Chinese traders are the principal purchasers at the 
fair held annually at Kratka on the Chinese border; but 
most of the Dog skins and mats, Goat skins and rags, Thibet 
lamb skins and crosses, and other Chinese furs, are exported 
direct from Harbin, Mukden, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Peking, 
Tientsen and the other points where they are collected. 

Leipzig is an important fur center, and the price of 
Astrachan and Persian lamb skins is largely determined at 
the sales held at the fair which opens there each year the 
first Monday after Easter. 

Fairs are also held in Leipzig at New Year's and in Sep- 
tember, bat the ehief mart for the sale of fnrs is the 
Easter fair which lasts for two weeks from )lihe first 
Monday after Easter, and is attended by merchants from 
all the large fur centers in the world. Some American 
furs are sold at these fairs, but the principal offerings 
are Cats, Sqnirrels, Persian Lambs and other Asiatic 
fars. 

The Irbit Fair on the Siberian side of the boundary 
line between the two continents, is the mart for Russian 
fnrs like Squirrel, Ermine, Fox, Beayer, Kolinsky, Rus- 
sian Fiteh, Sables, etc. The Nijni fair is more impor- 
tant than the preeeding, and large quantities of Persian, 
Shiraz and Astrachan lambs. Squirrel skins. Ermine, 
Bear, Mongolian Goat, White Fox, Wolf and Dog Skins 
are sold there. 

The great fur events of the year however are the sales 
held in January, March, June and October of each year in 
the city of London. The January offerinors often consist 
principally of imiskrats, beavers and opossums. It is at the 
March sales that the choicest collection of the IIuds<m*s 
Bay Company, and the finest consijz-nnients shipped to C. M. 
Lampsou and Company and other London brokers are 
sold at auction to bidders from all ^^arts of the world. Com' 
paratively few buyers attend the June and October sales, 
when the offerings consist of the less desirable late catches 
and of unsold lots remaining from the former sales. The 
reports of the sales made by C. M. Lampson & Company, 
A. & W. Nesbitt. Ltd., Anning & Cobb. Flack Chandler^ 
Ooad, Rigg and Co., Culverwell, Brooks and Cotton, 
Dystcr Haider, Henry Kiver. Barker and Co., Thorp and 
Welby and Frederick Huth & Co., and the Hudson's Bay 
Co. in 19L3, will give an idea of the magnitude of the 
different London sales at the present time. 
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At one time the Bed Indian was undoubtedly the beat 
dresMF of the akins of the Buffalo and other American 
animala, and the present art of tanning was largely bor- 
rowed from the savages. The skins are first placed in an 
alkali bath, and when the pelt has become soft they are 
taken out and tubbed; after this they are shaved by 
paaring them over a knife placed in an upright position. 
Next they are buttered and put into a tub of sawdust, where 
they are tread by half-naked men until the leather has 
become soft and supple from the heat of the bodies of the 
workmen. The skins are then taken out and cleaned and 
finished. G^erally speaking American skin dressers are 
the best in the world, but in the dressing of squirrel skins 
the dressers of Weissenfels, in Saxony, surpass all others. 
This success is probably largely due to the nature of 
clay and salt deposits available near the town, but how- 
ever this may be, nearly the whole community of Weiaaen- 
fels thrives upon this one industry, in which hundreds of 
men are employed to dress the skins, which are afterwards 
sorted, matched, and sewed by thousands of women and 
children into lining plates, that are acknowledged the world 
over as being vastly superior to the products of their chief 
competitors in this branch — the Rxissians. 

P. L. Simnionds, writing on this subject, says: 
"The ancients dcta^'hed the flesh from the skins with 
sharpened stones and dried them in the sun; after which 
they were energetically rubbed witli oil and grease 
extracted from the intestines of the slaughtered animals, 
and a polish was added to the skins by rubbing them with 
porous stones. The liides of bullocks, horses and other 
large animals were used to make the tents which sheltered 
the early Patriarchs, and the skins of the leopards, tigers 
and smaller nin'mals supplied the wearing apparel with 
which they were able to glorify themselves before their fel- 
low men. 

At a later period the adhering particles of flesh remain- 
ing on the skin when it was wrenched from the animal 
were removed with bone^ stone and iron instruments, and 
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the skins were washed so as to open the pores and 
cleanse them from dust and dirt. After this was done they 
• were exposed to the frost Later still it was discovered 
that the skins would be greatly improved by plunging 
them into water containing a solution of alum, and then 
putting them into vinegar. These baths proteeted the skins 
from rotting. After they had been dried in the shade the 
skins were moistened again and beaten, stretched and 
otherwise manipulated until they were supple, clean, and 
free from disagreeable odors. The Indians had a way of 
loosening the skin from the smaller animals that was 
cleaner than any other process. They would puncture the 
skin in two or three places, where no injudy would be 
done by the cut, and insert a quill. By blowing through 
the quill the air would be forced between the flesh and the 
skin, which could then be stripped oif without a knife." 

Catliu, in his "North Amerioan Indians," said: "The 
Indians dress buffalo and other skins by leaving them 
in a lye of water and ashes until the hair can be removed; 
then they strain them on a frame, or upon the ground 
with stakes and pins driven through the edges into the 
%arth. After they have been in this position for several 
days with the brains of the buffalo or elk spread over 
thern^ the squaws dry and soften the skin by scraping 
the fleshy side with a bone sharpened at the edge upon 
which they bear the total weight of their bodies. 

As befort' stated, the Gormaiis surpass all others in 
dressinia: squirrel skins, and they liave few equals in 
dressing oats and beavers, the only objection to their 
method Ix iug that it leaves the pelt of large skins 
rather thick. 

• The English specialties are chinchilla, marten, sable, 
skunk and fox, the only objection to their processes 
being that in cold, climates the moisture in English 
dressed skins is apt to freeze and cause them to become 
hard. This never happens to Russian dressed skins, but 
they have an uiij)I<'asant smell which it is hard to eradi- 
cate. This is also true of the Chinese method, which 
leaves a very unpleasant smelling powder (in the skins, but 
the Chinese are successful in dressing sea ottei*** and tigers. 
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The dyeing of fur ddoB is an ancient art, but the pres- 
ent generation has brong^t it to such a state of perfection 
that, in many cases, no one bnt an expert can tell when 
skins have been touched to deepen or change their color. 
The English have long excelled in dyeing seal skins. They 
first use a mordant of lime; and tiien, after the ground 
color has been trodden in with booted feet, a dye com- 
posed of copper dust, antimony, camphor, verdigris, and 
roasted gall nuts is applied to the top of the fur with a 
brush. Formerly twelve to fourteen coats of this dye were 
applied, bat at present the same results are obtained with 
fewer applications, and some dyers now heat the dye and 
dip the skins into the mixture. In fact the art of dyeing 
with the brush has been largely superseded by the dipping 
process, especially where vegetable dyes that will not injure 
the leather are used. The Germans are unsurpasKd in 
dyeing black. Leipzig-dyed PersiaD, Astrachan and TJkrainer 
lamb and Lynx skins have a brilliancy of color and 
pliability of pelt that cannot be found in others. Whether 
this is due to the nature of the water and the climate, or 
the ingredients used and methods employed, is a disputed 
question; but American dyers are so rapidly improving in 
seal and black dyeing that they will doubtless soon obtain 
In these, as they have in so many other cases, results equal 
to the best foreign products. 

The art of imitating, changing and improving furs, is 
carried on with very great success. By means of certain 
operations and dyes, the leopard skin is imitated; muskrats, 
susliks and marmots are striped like mink : wolves are made 
to appear like foxes ; martens, minks and sables are dark- 
ened; raccoons, opossums and white skunks are dyed black 
or natural skunk color; silver foxes arc successfully imi- 
tated by dyeinfr the red fox skins and pointing them with 
badger hairs; off color white foxe.s have the top hair dyed 
so they look like the natural blue foxes; and this year, we 
even have bright yellow, sky blue and pink Belgian hares. 

The seals, otters, beavers, conies, muskrats. and a number 
of other aninuils have a soft, thick under Inr. which is bet- 
ter adapted lor the purposes of the furrier's art when the 
long stiff hairs which form the top skin liav*- been removed. 
These skins were formerly sheared, and later the long top 
hairs were plucked out by hand; now the desired result is 
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accomplished by shaving a layer oft the under side of the 
pelt whon these stiff hairs, which come further through 
the leather than the under fur, are loosened so they can 
easily be plucked from the fur side with blunt kniyea. 
Many short hairs however elude this plucking proeess, 
and these are removed by a machine which divides the soft 
fur by a current of air, and leaves the stiff hairs standing 
alone so they can be sheared off close to the skin without 
injury to the under fur. 

English dyos are (?elebrated for their brillianey, 
but are said to reduce the quality of the skin. 
The Fren(*h dyers plunge the skins into a large vat 
filled with logw 00(1 liyes. Owing to the vegetable nature 
of their dye they do not reduce the quality of the skins 
as much as the English dyes, but they are not as perma- 
nent. Belgian dyed skins are not as desirable as the 
French as cheap madder dyes are used in coloring them. 
Strange as it may seem, the Chinaman, with all his 
ingenuity, is a very poor dyer of furs. 

SKINNING AND CASING. 

The eonunercial value of a skin depends as much upon 
the way it is removed from the animal and stretched by 
the trapper, as upon the skill of the dresser. Otte^-s, foxes, 
martens, minks, opossums, civets and skunks should be 
cased ; that is, taken off whole. Beavers and raccoons should 
be skinned open : that is, ripped up the belly from the vent 
to the chin, and the skin removed by flaying. 

Where skins are to be cased a cut should be made up the 
center of one hind leg and around the vent and down the 
other leg; then if the tail is worth preserving, the skin 
should be carefully stripped from the caudal bone without 
cutting the skin, except in the case of skunks and otters, 
whose tails should be split, spread and tacked on a board. 
The skin should then be drawn back ovet the body, pelt 
side out and fur in, the same as in skinning an eel or draw- 
ing off a glove. It will peel off easily if a few ligaments 
are cut. Care should be taken not to cut too closely around 
the nose, ears and lips. 
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Cased skins should be stretched on boards, tapering from 
four and one-half inches in width down to three inches for 
mink, and from six to five inches for foxes. The boards 
for the mink skins should be three feet long and those for 
foxes four feet. Stretching boards should be rounded at 
the small end, smooth and even on the edges, and not more 
than three-eights of an inch thick ; and the boards for the 
mink should taper slightly down to within four or five 
inches of the point, and the fox boards to within eight 
inches of the rounded end. Stretching boards for other 
animals should be made in proportion, according to the 
size and shape of the animal. 

All the fat and flesh should always be removed from the 
skin immediately after the akin is on the hoard. If a skin 
is wet when taken from, the animal it should be drawn 
lightly on a board, flesh side in, until the fur is quite dry, 
then the skin should be turned flesh side out and stretched. 
Skins should never be dried in smoke or at a fire, nor in 
the sun,, as they are liable to become scorched or hard, 
when they will not dress properly and are of no value. 
They should be dried in a well covered shed or tent where 
there is a free circulation of air; and no preparation such 
as alum and salt should be used, as it only injures them for 
the market. The noses must never be stretched out long, 
as fur buyers and dealers are inclined to elasa long-nosed 
skins as southern" and to pay a small price for them, as 
, all southern skins are much lighter in fur than those of 
the north. 

WvMM of the various kinds should be cased and put on 
boards, fur aide in, for a few days, or until dry. As the 
pelt is thin, they dry soon, when they must be taken off 
and turned fur side out. In shipping, care should be taken 
that they are not packed against tan with the flesh side out. 

Skunks should be cased fur side in. and stretched on 
boards for several days. If the white stripe is cut out or 
blackened it reduces the value of the skins. 

Minks should ])e cased fur side in and stretched on 
boards for several days, or until dry. and left with the fur 
side in when removed from the board. 
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Muskrats should be stretched fur side.in for a few days, 
and left fur side in when removed from the board. The 
tails may as well be cut off when skinning, as they are 
worthless. 

Opoiiiims are also best if stretehed on boards fur side 

in and left in that condition after removing the boards. 
The tails should be cut off when skiuuiug — they have no 
value. 

Raccoons should !>»' str«'tched open ; that is. nailed flat ou 
boards, or the insidr of a building. Some dealers allow as 
much for eoons cased, from any section, while others 
prefer only southern coon eased. 

Otters should be cased and stretched fur side in. The 
pelt being thick and heavy they take several days to dry 
properly. They should be shipi>ed flesh side out. 

Baavm should be split, but stretched round and left in 
the hoop or stretcher for several days. 

TAZIDSB1C7. 

The old method of stuffing' animals is as different from 
scientific taxidermy as the skin covering of tlie aborigine 
is from the finished fur garment of the fashionable society 
woman. The taxidermist of today carefully molds a form 
according to accurate measurenuMit.s and photogi aj^hed out- 
lines, and after he has constructed a perfect model of the 
animal the skin is stretched over it. the result being a re- • 
production as near to natni-e as it is j)Ossible to secure, 
the effect in some cases being so life-like as to be startling. 

Formerly tlie skins were wired or otherwise fixed on 
an internal framework, and cotton, tow or any other 
available material was introduced until the form was 
stuffed to the desired shape; later a solid mass of tow 
was shaped into something like the semblance of the 
animal and introduced into the skin, which was then 
molded upon this artificial body, but neither of these 
processes produced the results obtained by the scientific 
methods now employed. 
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Beavtr— Ten dollars is the present quotation for 
"Large" raw Beaver skins; seven to eight dollars for the 
"Medium;" five dollars for the "Small/' and three dol- 
lars for the ' ' Cubs. ' ' The American skins come from 
Cinada, Maine and Nova Scotia. 

The "Civet Cat" skins from the Xortliern [•ortion of 
tlie habitat of the Little Striped Skunk are wortli al)ont 
ten cents more than those from the central and southwest- 
ern states. These skins are graded as "Large," "^Me- 
dium" and "Small;'" the relative values of the dilTereut 
grades being seventy-five, fifty and thirty-five eents. 

Domestic or House Cats are graded as "Black," Spot- 
ted" and "Small;" the price for black being fifty cents, 
for the spotted twenty cents, and for the small five eents. 

Kh^ are graded as "Dark," "Brown" and "Me- 
dium," and the price is also influenced by the size and 
quality; prime skins being worth from twelve to thirty 
dollars and upwards. 

FosM— The finest Bad Fokm come from Labrador, 
Nova Scotia and Eastern Canada, and are worth raw 
from four to twelve dollars each and upwards, according 
to size, color and quality ; Maine, Massachusetts, Vermont 
and Ontario skins are worth a dollar less than the fore- 
going, and a dollar more than New York, Northern Miehi- 
gan and Connectient Foxes. Southern and Southwestern 
skins are the poorest, and are worth less than half what 
is paid for those secured in Maine and New York. The in- 
termediate grades are obtained from the Central and West- 
em States. No. 1 and No. 2 Foxes are also graded accord- 
ing to size, ' Large," "Medium" and "Small;" the No. 
3 and No. 4 are all small. 

The New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Michigan, 
West Virginia and Northern Indiana and Ohio Grey Fox 
skins are worth from ten to fifty eents more than those 
from Virginia, Delaware. Maryland and North Carolina; 
which in turn grade somewhat higher than the Southern 
Ohio and Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri and Oklahoma 
skins. 
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Silver Foxes bring from one thousand to twenty-five 
hundred dollars, according to size, quality and color. 

The best American Lynx skins come from Canada, 
Maine and Nova Scotia, and are graded as No. 1 — Large, 
Medium and Small ; No. 2 — Large, Medium atid Small ; No. 
3, and No. 4: the prices ranging from three dollars to 
twenty-five dollars and upward each. 

tfinks are jjrraded closer than any other skins; first they 
are sorted with reference to locality, then they are graded 
according to quality and color into dark and brown and 
No. 1, No. 2. No. 3 and No. 4 skins, after which the No. 1 
and No. 2 skins are again sorted into Large, Me- 
dium and Small before a valuation is placed on them; 
No. 3 skins are out of season skins of little value, and those 
finally graded as No. 4 are smaU and stagy, or damaged 
to such an extent that they are comparatively worthless. 

Maine, Labrador, Nova Scotia and Eastern Canada 
skins are known as North Eastern" Mink; those from 
Northern New York and New England are called "Eastern 
Minks;" the Central and Southern New York and Michi- 
gan, Pennqrlvania, New Jersey, Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, Vurginia, Northern Ken- 
tneky, Delaware and Maiyland Minks grade between the 
'"Eastern" and the "Western" Minks, as the skins from 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma and Nebraska are ealled. 
"Southern" and "South Western" Minks are the lightest 
in eolor and poorest in quality; but the "North Western" 
skins from Wisconsin, Northern Michigan, Minnesota and 
the regions beyond, are of good color, and while the fur 
is not as soft or rich as that on the "Eastern" Minks, the 
skins are so much larger that they often bring almost as 
high prices as the "Eastern" skins although the general 
average is considerably less. 

Muskrats -Haw skin buyers pay from five to fifteen 
cents more for "Large Winter" than they do for "Large 
Fall" rats, and the "Small" skins are worth from fifteen 
to twenty-five cents less than the large ones of the same 
grade ; when the price for perfeet "Large Winter" skina 
is fifty-five cents, "Kitts'' are valued at about eight cents. 

New York State, New England, Canada, New Brons- 
wick, Northern Pennsylvania, Northern New Jersey, Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan and Illinois Muskrats are worth from 
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five to ten cents more than thoee from Delaware, Kansas, 
W. Virginia, Virginia, Central Pennsylvania, Southern 
Ohio, Sonthem New York, North Carolina, Kentucky, 
Maryland, and Missouri. The poorest skins come from 
Texas and Louisiana, and bring about half of the priee 
paid for the New York State skins, and about ten cents 
less than Tennessee, Georgia and Alabama rats. 

Black muskrats are more numerous in the Delaware, 

Maryland and Virginia District than elsewhere, and are 
worth about fifty per cent, more than the regular brown 
variety; the comparatively small number of black skins 
secured from the New York, New England and Canada 
district bring about five cents more than the southern skins 
of this variety. 

Opossums are graded according to size and quality as 
No. 1 — Large, Small and Medium; No. 2 — Large, Small 
and Medium ; No. 3, and No. 4. The best skins come from 
the Eastern and Central States; next in quality are the 
skins from the old "Border States," and the poorest skins 
come from the South and Southwest; prices for No. 1 — 
Large, range from sixty-five cente to ninety cento and up- 
ward. 

The finest Amarlimn Otters come from Maine, Nova 
Seotia, Labrador and Eastern Canada; next in quality are 
the skim from Northern New York, New England, West- 
em Canada and Northern Michigan; Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware, West Virginia, Mississippi, Northern 
Kentucky. Illinois, Kansas, Virginia and North Carolina 
skina are lighter in fur and color tlian either of the fore- 
going, and the skins from the extreme southern states are 
only worth about half the price paid for Canada and Maine 
skins. Otter skins are graded No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 and 
No. 4, according to color and quality, and then regraded 
according to size as "Large," "Small" and "Medium.** 

Raccoons — New York, New England, Canada, Northern 
Pennsylvania and Michigan Raccoons are the finest; but 
Central Pennsylvania and Michigan, Northern Ohio, Illi- 
nois and New Jersey skins almost equal them in quality. 
Central and Southern Ohio, Indiana, Kansas and Northern 
Kentucky and Missouri skins are considerably lighter in fur 
and color; and the skins from further south are still less 
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valuable, those from Georgia and Florida being worth only 
about one-third the price asked for skins from the New 
York and New England district. Raccoons are graded 
as ' ' Large, " "Medium " and ' ' SmiU, ' ' according to size ; 
and as No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 and No. 4, according to quality 
and color. A Urge No. 1 New York skui is worth from 
three dollars and fifty cents upwards, the extra dark and 
black skins bringing as high as seven dollars and fifty 
cents. 

H. B. 8abl*»"Dark" Eastern and Canada Martens are 
worth from fifteen to eighteen dollars and upwardS) some 
bringing as high as ninety dollars; the "Brown" skins are 
worth about forty per cent less, and the "Pale" skins 
some fifty per cent less than the price asked for dark ddns 
of the same size and quality. 

SkuiikB are graded as "Black/' "Short Stripe," "Nar- 
row Stripe" and "Broad Stripe;" the relative values of 
the different grades being four doUars, three dollars, one 
dollar and sixty cents, and seventy-five cents. The best 
skunks come from New York, Northern Ohio, Northern 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Massachusetts, Gonnectieat, 
Maine, Vermont and Canada ; but they are almost equalled 
in quality by those from New Jersey, Central Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Ohio, Illinois, Kansas, Nebraska and 
Oklahoma. The skins from Indiana, Maryland, Virginia, 
Southern Ohio, Northern Kentucky and North Carolina 
are less desirable; and those from the other southern 
states are poorer still. 

Wild Cat skins are graded as "Large," "Medium" and 
"Small." and the heaviest furred come from Canada and 
Maine. These from the Central States are of medium qual- 
ity, and Southern and Southwestern skins are very poor. 
"U'ild Cats, quality for quality, are worth about one-third 
the price of Lynx skins. 
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Wild animals, like human beings, seem to develop best 
where tfa^ are obliged to put fbrth some effort to proeure 
the means for subsistence. The largest and most powerful 
representatives of any speoies are not found in the fertile 
vall^ but on the barren mountains, and where the range 
of a species extends throui^ different latitudes the animals 
increase in sice as they move away from the equator and 
approach the poles. The males of any species are larger than 
the females. Inbreeding makes the stock become more 
symmetrical but smaller, while crossing the various strains 
produces larger animals. 

With the exoeption of the heaver and Alaska red fox the 
darkest hued representatives of every speeies are those liv- 
ing nearest the equator. Cold seems to cause the fur of all 
animals to become lighter in color, and white mammals as 
a race are found only in the arctic regions. The fur also 
becomes lighter with age, the new growth with a few not- 
able exceptions always being darker than th** old coat. 
White, black, brown, and grey are the predominating colors; 
but red and yellow mammals are quite numerous, and a 
few species even show a blue tinge. 

White has always been considered a mark of distinction 
in fur. The North American Indian set a high value on a 
white "Buffalo "and would give several horses in exchange 
for it The Alaska Indians would give five otters or foxes 
for a single white marten. White elephants are regarded 
with reverence in Siam. The sacred ox of India is white, 
and the coronation robes of royalty have always been made . 
of white ermine. 

The beaver attains its greatest depth of color in certain 
districts of Canada, and the Alaska Red Fox is much 
darker than the more soutlicrn representatives of the 
speeies, but with very few exceptions there is a decrease 
in pigment as animals move away from the equator and 
approach the poles. The tropical mammals have been 
known to become lighter haired when they have been 
kept in captivity in colder climates. 
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With the exception of the Badger, Hamster, Panda and 
Ratel which are darker on the under than the upper parte, 
all fur bearing aniikials have darker for on the back than 
on the sides and belly. 

Albino specimens of different animals are occasionally 
seen, but they are undoubtedly freaks rather than distinct 
species of their genus. 

The finest specimois of any species are found in the high- 
est latitudes. On all animals the quality of the fur 
improves with cold, being poorest on those whose habitat 
is in the torrid zone unless they live at a sufficiently high 
latitude to secure for them a low temperature. In the 
temperate zone the quality of the fur depends upon the 
severity of the winter. In all climates the fur of animals 
found in the dense forests is deeper, silkier, and glossier 
than that of mammals whose range is on the open steppes 
or prairies ; and animals living on the shores of lakes and 
rivers have a finer, softer coat than those who are exposed 
to the sea winds on the coast. The fur on all animals is at 
its best when it is from one to two years old. On older - 
animals the hair is coarse and scraggy, while the pelt of so- 
called baby skins is very tender and the fur on them is too 
soft to be sen-ieable. The fur on any animal usually reaches 
its full growth in mid-winter, and only skins taken be- 
tween that time and early spring are in fine condition; 
before that time tlie hair is short and stagy, and later {he 
animal begins to shed its old coat for a new one and the 
hairs of skins taken at that time will continue to fall out, 
even after tlu' skins have been dressed. 

The sexes of cattle and sheep are about equal in num- 
ber, and the same is true of dogs and seals the only 
other animals of which w^e liave any reliable statistics. 
Naturalists generally claim that the number of females 
in most species exceeds the males, but it is difficult to 
understand upon what they base their calculations. If 
it is upon the polygamous nature of most mammals the 
seals are a positive proof to the contrary. 
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ABLATIVE DURABILITY AND WEIGHT. 



The life of furs can now be so prolonged by dry cold 
storage, not only protects them from moths but 

prevents the change of color and the deterioration that 
formerly resulted from the evaporation in high tempera- 
tnres and hot atmospheres of the natural oils in the skin 
and hairs, that the dnrability of the fur must be consid- 
ered as well as the cost in determining its real valoe. 

Taking the Otfesr at 100 as the standard the relatiye 

durability of some of the best-known furs is shown in 
the following table, which also gives the weight per square 
foot of the skins mentioned : 



Ovinccs. 

Astrachan-Moire 10 — 3 

Beaver-Natural 90 — 4 

-Plucked 85—3% 

Bear-Black or Brown. 94 — 7 

CUaehaUi 15—1% 

Givat Cat 40—2% 

Cony 20 — 3 

Ermine 25 — 1% 

Fox-Natural 40—3 

-Dyed Bla. k 25 — 3 

-Blue 20—3 

Qeaet 35— 29i 

Qtmt 15—4% 

Hare 5—2% 

Jackal 27—4% 

Koala 12—4 

Kolinsky 25 — 3 

KrimmtT 60 — 3 

Laopard 75—4 

Lynx 25—2% 

Ifannot-Dyad 20—3 

Marten-Baum 65^2% 

- " Blendad 45—2% 

-Stone 45—2% 

• «« Dyed... 35—2% 

Hiak-Nataral 70^3% 

•Dyed 35-^% 

-Japan 20 — 3 



Onneea. 

Mole 7—1% 

Muflkrat- Natural .... 45 — 3^ 

-Seal 33—3^4 

Nutria-riuckt'd 25—3% 

Otter-Natural 100—4% 

•Plveked 05—3% 

•Sea 100—4% 

Opoasnm-Natural 37 — 3 

•Dved 20—3 

-Australian.. 40—3% 

Persian 65—3% 

PoBy-Boiaiaii 35—3% 

Rabbit 5—2% 

Baeeooii'Natural .... 65—4% 

-Dyed 50—4% 

Sable-Natural 60— 214 

-Blended 45— 2 Mi 

Skunk-Natural 70—2% 

•Tipped 50—2% 

8ea]-(Hair) 80—3 

• «* -Dyed .... 76—3% 

-(Fur) SO— 3% 

- " -Dyed .... 70—3% 

Squirrel-Back 2r>— 1^4 

- " Blended. 20— l^i, 

Wolf^Natnral 50— 6Vj 

•Dyed 30—6% 

Wolverine 100—7 
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The foregoing figures refer to skins worked up into 

mnfEs, neckpieces, caps, gloves and garments with the for 

outside. In estimating the wearing quality of linings for 

women's wraps the 8aU» CMUs, which weigh 2% ounces 

to the square foot and have less than forty per cent, of 

the strength of unplucked Otter fur, are taken as the 

standard at 100. The relative durability and weighs of 

other linings is as follows : 

Ounces. Onnees. 

Coney 40—3 Sable-Skin 8&— 2% 

Krmino 57— 1% -Head 65—1% 

Fox White 50—3 Squirrel-Back 50—1% 

Hamster 10— IVt -Belly 20—1^ 

Kit Bat 60— a -Head 35—2% 



ANNUAL SUPPLY. 

All estiniatos as to the niim])cr of Fur-Boarinpr Animals 
killed annually are largely speculative. It is true that the 
sales reports from London. Leipzic and the Iius.sian Fur 
^Farkets show how many skins are sold eaeh year at the 
regular fur sales, but they do not tell how many of the 
offeringrs were skins lield over from previous years or re- 
sold for former purehas»*rs: and there is positively no way 
of finding out how many skins jkiss direetly from the hands 
of the trappers and collectors into those of the manufac- 
turers, nor how many are kept by the hunters for their 
own personal use. 

The following figures are based upon information 
received from a number of sources, and while necessarily 
only tentative give the reader an approximate idea of the 
quantities of the various skins marketed each year, and 
positive information as to the localities from which the 
different kinds are obtained: 
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Africa and 

Ameriea Europe Asia Aoatralia 

Astrachan 1,000,000 

Broadtail 100,000 

Badger 30,000 100,000 30,000 25,000* 



40,000 

Bear-Blaek 20,000 1,000 

-Brown 2,000 2,000 7,000 

-Grizzly 1,000 

-Polar 350 250 400 

Beaver 80,000 1,000 

Gal-DomeBtie 75,000 700,000 150,000 

•Lyiuc 40,000 20,000 

•Tiger 10,000 5,000 

-Wild 10,000 30,000 ^ 

Chinchilla (Peru) . . 1,000 

-Bastard (Chili) 20,000 

** (Bolivia) 10,000 

CUndiilloiMa (Bolivia 

and Pern) 15,000 

Civet 30,000 

"Civet Cat" 150,000 

Coney (Rabbit) 50,000,000 15,000,000" 

Dog-Cliinese, etc 400,000 

Ermina 150,000 10,000 750,000 

Fiaher 12,000 

Fitch (Pole Cat) 150,000 200,000 

Fox-Bine 5,000 700 2.500 

-Cross 15.000 10.000 

-Grey 50,000 150,000 

-Kitt 10,000 

« (Braril)... 40,000 50,000 

•(Patagonia) . . . 10,000 * - 

-Bed 200,000 700,000 200,000 50,000* 

-Silver a.OOO 1.000 

-Wliite 3(».0(iO in. (.1111 lT.jmmi 

Goats-Chinese 400,000 

" Kids. 800,000 

Ooaaaeo (8. A).... 20,000 

Hamster-Germany 1,500,000 

-Austro-Hun- 

gary 500,000 

Jackals 10,000 15,000 

Jagnar (8. A.) 300 

Kolinsky 200,000 

Kmirnroo 50,000* 

Kriminer 400,000 

Leopard 5,000 6.000 



•Clouded 250 

•Snow 750 



Leopard Gats 5,000 
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Africa and 

America Europe Asia Australia 

Lions 200 

Lynx 50,000 10,000 

Mmot 26,000 500,000 3,000,000 

Marten Bail m 150,000 

•Stone 250,000 

Mink 500,000 500 20,000 

-China (Weasel) 300,000 

•Japan 200,000 

•Bnaiian 20,000 

Mole 1,000,000 

Monkey 10,000 

Mouirion 200,000 

Mu8krat 5,000,000 5,000 

Musk Ox 500 

Nvtila (& A.) 500,000 10/H>0* 

Opownm 1,000,000 2,500,000* 

Otter 30,000 20,000 40,000 

-(8. A.) 5,000 

-Sea 350 

Palmi 80,000 

Perwitaky 3,000 50,000 

Persian Lamb 100 1,500,000 

PoDfy 50,000 160,000 

Haccoon 500.000 

Raccoon Dog 300,000 

Kinptnils 50,00ft* 

Sable-Russian 75,000 

-H. B. 100,000 

•Japan 6,000 

-Chinese 10,000 

Skunk 1,200,000 10,000 

^S. A.) 5,000 

blink Lamb 100,000 

•(8. A.) 350,000 

Sbiras Lamb 150,000 

Squirrel 7,000,000 6,000,000 

Susliki 500,000 

Tiper 500 

Vicuna (8. A.) 15,000 

White Weasel 200,000 

Wallaby 750,000* 

Wolf.Prairie 40,000 

Timber 8,000 5,000 15,000 

Wolverine 3,000 1,000 4,000 

Wombat 200,000» 

Items marked • are Australian products exclusively. 



T}ie Japanese skins have been included in the Asiatic 
estimates. 
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The present yearly ^tch of Hair Seals is about 250,000. 
Under the existing agreement between the maritime pow- 
ers there will be no Ncrth West Oowt Fnr Seals for the 
next five years, the killing of Alaska Seals on the Pribilof 
Islands will be limited to about 3,000 a year and the 
supply of Copper Island Sldiis will be less than 5,000 per 
year. From the Sonth Sea Idaads about 5,000 skins are 
reeeiyed annually, and the same number of Oi^e Horn 
SUns eome into the market each year, together with 3,000 
Ot^B of Good Hope Skins, and about 10,000 Lobos Uand 
Skins from the South Atlantic. 

About one million of the European Rabbit skins come 
from Russia, a half a iiiillion come from GormaTiy, twenty 
milUon from Belgium and the balance from France. 

Holland supplies two hundred thousand of the Siira> 
peaa Oat Sklns^ Qermany one hundred thousand, Russia 
three hundred thousand, and the rest eome from different 
parts of the Continent. 

Germany is credited with two liundred and fifty thou- 
sand of the European Red Foxes, Russia with one hundred 
and fifty thousand, and Norway with twenty-five thousand. 
Of the Asiatic supply about sixty thousand come from 
Siberia, and fifty thousand from China and Japan. 

Most of the Tanucki or Raccoon-Dog skins are shipped 
from Japan; but China furnishes about one hundred and 
fifty thousand of the skins, and Korea about thirty thoc 
sand. 

More than one-third of the European Polt Oats eome 
from Qermany. The skins from the eastern proyinees of 
European Russia are so much like the Siberian variety 
tiiat they are included with the latter in the Asiatie 
estimate. 

Of the fiaii]iiFiiiarteii8» fifty thousand come from Qer- 
many, fifty thousand from Russia and twenty thousand 
from Norway and Sweden. 

Germany contributes one hundred thousand of tiie 
Stone Martens, Bosnia and Turkey fifty thousand, and 
Russia an equal quantity. 

Of the Asiatic IMEarmots China and Manchuria supply 
five hundred thousand. The balance come from Siberia. 
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With the exception of a few hundred thousand skins 
from China and a small number from Japan, all the 
Asifttic Squimls come from Siberia. Six million of the 
squirrel skins credited to Europe come from Kasan and 
other Russian provinces. 



INCBEASINa QUANTITIES. 

In 1875. P. L. Sinimonds said : "It must be remembered 
that fur l)earinfi^ animals like human beings and cattle 
are liable to periodical failures of food, or periodical inroads 
of disease. Experience shows that their abundance runs in 
* cycles. The failure one year of an insignificant class of 
animals mav cause the decrease the next vear of a far 
more valuable beast which feeds on the former. The whole 
chain of animal life is more or lass linked together, and 
the different species as they depend on each other fall off 
or increase again, according as the supply of food and the 
vigor of each class may be more or less abundant. 

"In spite of the fact that some species have been extermin- 
ated and others decimated by indiscriminate and -wanton 
slaughter, on the whole the quantity of skins of wild 
animals seems to be increasing yearly. We drive animals 
back at some points, but for the last two centuries the grand 
total of skins collected annually has been steadily ineress- 
ing; and it does not seem as if the globe was sufficiently 
peopled yet for man to arrest the production of animal 
life. In fact, agriculture increases the production of some 
fur bearing animals by augmenting their food supplies; 
and the changes in fashion give the species that is threat- 
ened with extermination one year, an opportuni^ to 
recover lost ground in the next while a new favorite is 
being hunted." 

Some iM>opIe may be disposed to question the truth of 
the statement that upwards of a hundred million fur pro- 
ducing animals are killed every year, but a careful con- 
sideration of the statistics available shows that the actual 
total for the past few years has far exceeded that figure ; 
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and that some of the animals that are most hunted are 

showing an increase in numbers instead of falling off, so it 
appears that the contention of Mr. Simmonds is as true to- 
day as it was nearly forty years apo. It is a fact that some of 
the larger wild animals are, and liave been for some time 
past, steadily decreasing, hut on the other hand there are 
species that could be mentioned which are increasing in 
numerical strength every year in spite of vast numbers that 
iwc slaughtered to supply the demands of commerce. 

The following figures showing the shipments of the Hud- 
son'a Bay Company in 1856 and 1875, were given by Mr. 
Simmonds in support of his contention. The reader will be 
interested in a compariaon of these figures, with the reports 
that show the quantities offered at the London sales by G. 
M. Lampson & Co. in 1913. 





1856 


1875 




• 


■ 

2,001 




9,255 


5,898 


Beaver 


74.482 


100,721 




5,182 


2,186 




1,951 


1,961 




3,370 


2,699 




7,371 


7,644 




613 


603 




10,292 


4,333 




11,634 


15,661 




. . 179,275 


61,782 


Mink 


61,516 


62,760 




258,791 


503,948 


Otter 


.... 13,740 


9,825 


Sea Otter 


290 


11 




483 


131 


Rabbit 


90,937 


48,291 




1,798 


1,632 




36 


1,427 




5,263 


3,743 


Skunk 


11,319 


2,331 


Wolf 


7,576 


1,608 




1,142 


1,052 






842,248 
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C. M. LAMP80N & CO. &EPOBT, 1913. 





January 


March 


Jane 


October 




1,887 


3,529 


4,438 


2,904 


-Japanese . . 


1,254 


1,935 


978 


m AAA 

1,092 




3,150 


5,294 


3,966 


f* J%4feA 

5»098 




7,575 


7,498 


3,417 


4,5iB0 


Cat-Civet 


37,102 


37,349 


19394 


13^23 


-House 


14,561 


35,239 


23,450 


24,427 


-Wild 


8,942 


6,594 


5,797 


13,977 


Chinchilla-Bastard .. 










-Keal 


3,624 


12,300 


1,731 


2,339 




58,747 


79,718 


70,315 


43,252 




433 


1,042 


448 


499 




4,050 


6,777 


10,043 


8.145 




248 


2,388 


88 


787 




539 


2,030 


502 


1,041 




. 5,720 


13,418 


7.291 


6,593 




, 17,806 


5,893 


8,146 


31,443 




4,474 


3,106 


1,670 


n.OoS 


-Red 


15,393 


17,889 


26.254 


36.859 


-Red Australian. 


. 45.605 


19,995 


10,560 


49,457 


-Silver 


77 


553 


113 


213 


-White 


5,196 


2,279 


1,018 


4,250 




4,022 


4,295 


695 


16,682 




, 18,646 


22,900 


15,326 


86,945 




1,571 


717 


2,651 


3,161 




6,428 


8379 


5,997 


6,257 




541 


471 


977 


1,093 


-Japanese . . . 


. 5,453 


550 


683 


2,369 




1,033 


2,596 


1,939 


2,052 


Mink 


32,620 


51,125 


12,203 


24^671 




203,985 


312,449 


447,164 


491,526 




1,635,768 


826,394 


784,575 


614,273 




. 10,870 


17,060 


36,106 


12,729 


Opossum-Ameriean . 


. 272,068 


323,393 


165,552 


54,581 


-Australian 


. 90,155 


87,500 


20,498 


77,447 


-Ringtail . . 


. 61,641 


33,234 


3,741 


193,426 


Otter 


5,003 


4,426 


2,403 


2,571 


Raccoon 


70,914 


140,611 


54,966 


36.229 








57 


170 




1,670 


8,294 


59 


1,487 
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January March June October 



Seal-Dry Hair 1,229 207 87 17 

-Diy Fur 204 34 

-Salted For 5,570 1,795 570 f,010 

Sea Otter 81 

Skunk 314,783 334,379 155,038 59,438 

Squirrel 212,790 123,197 141,658 150,532 

•Sees & Plates 7,919 4,932 4,314 5,906 

Wallaby 331,017 171,117 152,702 225,654 

Wolf 18,036 20,380 8,312 6,487 

WoWerine 250 692 190 609 

Wombat 1,106 252 1,622 1,696 



PBI0E8. 

The prices of skins are regulated by the condition of the 
pelt as well as the quality of the fur. If they have been 
torn in the trap or riddled with shot or otherwise mutil- 
ated th^ cannot be graded as No. 1 skins, no matter how 
fine the quality of the fur. The skins that have been well 
stretched and dyed bring better prices than those of the 
same quality that have been carelessly handled. Collectors 
always prefer minks, muskrats, otters, fishers, opossums and 
skunks when they are "cased"; that is, not cut open on 
the belly. Bxperts are able to judge the quality of eased 
skins by the appearance of the pelt. The veiny skins are 
generally poor in quality; and half-seasoned skins have a 
dark bluish stripe down the back or side. The pelt of stagy 
skins is quite dark, having a uniform blue hue. 

The question of locality is also an important factor in 
determining the value of skins; for instance, the finest 
skunks are found in Ohio, while the best minks come from 
northern New York, Maine, and Nova Scotia. As a gen- 
eral rule the furs of the eastern are better than those of 
the western provinces of Siberia; but the ermine near the 
Rivers Irkntz, Oby and Ishin form a notable exception, 
being worth three times more than those found beyond 
the Lena River. 
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An idea of how the prices of eertaiu skius have advanced 
can be formed by a comparison of the figures quoted in 
1875, and the prices ruling today : 



1875 1913 

Each. 

Beaver $1.00 per lb. 8.00— 25.00 

Bear— Black 5.00— 8.00 8.00— 50.00 

Bear— Brown 7.50 15.00— 30.00 

Ermine .50 1.50— 5.00 

Fisher 5.00 15.00— 50.00 

Fox— Black 100.00 500.00—1800.00 

Fox— Blue 35.00— 100.00 

Fox— Cross 20.00^ 100.00 

Fox— Grey 3.00— 7.00 

Pox— Bed 5.00— 20.00 

Fox— Silver 50.00 125.00—1200.00 

Pox— mite 20.00— 50.00 

Fur Seal 10.00 30.00— 125.00 

Lynx 3.00 12.50^ 50.00 

Marten 5.00—10.00 10.00-^ 50.00 

Ifink 2.00 2.60— 20.00 

Muskrat .20 .40— 1.00 

Marmot (Siffleur) .50 1.00— 2.00 

Ottet^onmion 5.00 10.00— 60.00 

Otter--Sea 50.00—80.00 250.00—1800.00 

Squirrel .12 .40— .75 

Wolf 2.50 2.00— 12.00 

Wolverine 1.00 12.00- 30.00 

Wild Cat .75 1.50— 10.00 



During the period from 1882 to 1910 Black Foxes ad- 
vanced 400% in price, Red Foxes 500%, Sea Otters 300%, 
Lynes 800%, Persians 300%, Chinchillas 1,400%, Skunks 
250%, Minks 800%, Muskrats 500%,, Marmots 500%, 
Stone Martens 450*^; . Sables 400%, Japanese Mink 500%, 
Japanese Marten 1,0009^, Japanese Fox 500%. Chinese 
Weasels 500*^;. Australian Opossum 1.200%, Kangaroos 
1,200%, Native Cats 1,200%, Wallabies 1,600%, and 
Wombats 6009; . 

The following: table shows the number of skins shipped 
from Alaska during the year 1913 and the prices at which 
they were billed to the consignees: 
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Average Total 

Species Number Value Value 

Bear, black 698 $ 7.50 $ 5,212.50 

Bear, brown 19 9.00 171.00 

Bear, glacier 5 15.00 75.00 

Bear, polar 9 40.00 360.00 

Beaver 89 10.00 890.00 

Ermine 7,957 l.;u; 10,821.52 

Fox, black 3 600.00 1,800.00 

Fox, blue 502 45.00 22,590.00 

Fox, blue, Pribilof Islands 384 56.5:i 21,708.48 

Fox, cross 60:^ 17.00 10,251.00 

Fox, red 8,018 8.50 68,153.00 

Fox, silver gray 142 250.00 35,500.00 

Fox, white 3.108 12.50 38,850.00 

Fox, white, Pribilof Islaiids 29 17.29 501.43 

Hare, Arctic 55 40 22.00 

Lynx 2,720 21.50 58.480.00 

Marten 12.999 12.50 162,487.50 

Mink 31,363 " 4.50 141,133.50 

Muskrat 123,925 .40 49.570.00 

Otter, land 1,480 14.00 20,720.00 

Otter, sea ' 1 200.00 200.00 

Reindeer, fawn 4 1.00 4.00 

Seal, fur 3,764 37.50 141,290.32 

Seal, hair 333 1.50 499.50 

Squirrel 611 .08 48.88 

Wolf 103 9.00 927.00 

Wolverine 189 10.00 1,890.00 

Total $794,156.63 



TARIFF. 

Long before General Haneoek Baid» "The tariff » a 
local isane," John Jacob Aator proved by the representa- 
tions he made to the goTemment on two different oeeaaiona 
that what the American bnnneaB man really wants is pro- 
tection for the product he is selling, and an open market 
for the goods he is eompelled to buy. In 1807, when he felt 
that the Mackinaw Company and other competing traders 
were interfering with the profits of his business, Mr. Astor 
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asked the governtnent to aid and protect him in a scheme 
that would secore to him a Tirtnal monopoly of the fur 
trade of America. In 1829 he addressed the following letter 
to Senator Bentley with reference to duties imposed on ar- 
ticles that he traded to the Indians : " It is known that none 
of the woolen goods fit for the Indian trade such as Indian 
blankets, stronds. and cloths of particular descriptions are 
as yet manufactured in this country. We are therefore 
obliged to import them from England, and it so happens 
that those are just the articles paying the heaviest duty. 
The Ensrlish traders have theirs free of duty which enahles 
them to bring their goods sixty per cent and over cheaper 
than we pay, and they are thereby enabled to undersell 
us. Their furs and skins cost them a little more than half 
what we have to pay for ours, but this is not all. They 
are by these same means enabled to sell their furs here 
in New York, and actually do come and undersell the 
American traders. It is unaccountable that they should 
he permitted to bring their furs here free of dxxty, while 
we if we send any to the British Dominion are obliged to 
pay fifteen per eent duty." 

If the duty could have been taken off the woolen goods 
and put on the furs Mr. Astor probably would have been 
satisfied ; but how about the other fellow 1 

The reader doubtless smiles at Mr. Astor's inconsistency, 

entirely oblivious of the fact that history repeats itself and 

that we of today, sub consciously perhaps, take the same 
position. The furrier who worked to keep the duty at from 
fifteen to fifty per cent, on manufactured furs cannot un- 
derstand why the ijrovcrniiient compells him to **pay trib- 
ute" to the sugar trust by keeping a tariff on that product 
for the next three years ; and tiie man who feels that he has 
been unfairly dealt with because the duty on wool was 
reduced insists that he ought to have the right to buy his 
furs wliere he can get them the cheapest. From all this 
it seems as if the tariff is not even a local issue but simply 
a question of individual profits, and that men uphold or 
condemn the tariff legislation which from time to time 

disturbs the commercial interests of the country according 
to its effect on their personal interests. 
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The TarifiF Act passed by the United Stotes Congress 
October 3, 1913, provides that raw skins shall be admitted 
dnt7 £ree, but that "fors dressed on the skin, not advaneed 
farther than dyeing, shall be taxed 30 per eentum ad val- 
orem ; plates and mats of dog and goat skins, 10 per centum 
ad valorem ; manof aetnrea of fora, farther advanced than 
dresshig and dyeing, when prepared for use as material, 
joined or sewed together, including plates, linings, and 
eroases, except plates and mats of dog and goat skins, and 
articles manufactured from fur not specially provided for 
in this section. 40 per centum ad valorem; artic*U*s of 
wearing apparel of every description partly or wholly 
manufactured, composed of, or of which hides or skins of 
cattle of the bovine species, or of the dog or goat, are the 
component material of chief value, 15 per centum ud valor- 
em ; articles of wearing apparel of every description partly 
or wholly manufactured, composed of or of which fur is 
the component material of chief value, not specially provid- 
ed for in this section, 50 per centum ad valorem ; furs not on 
the skin prepared for hatters' use, including fur skins 
carroted, 15 per centum ad valorem/' 

Because there is no duty collected by the British Gov- 
ernment on dressed skins or mannfactared furs shipped 
into England, the impression is rather general that the 
Canadian farriers are not obliged to pay a tax on the 
drawed sikins and furs imported by them from the Mother 
Country. As a matter of fact the 'Canadian Qovemment 
imposes a duty of twenty-five per cent, on all manufactured 
fori, and seventeen and one-half per eent on all dressed 
skins brought into the Dominion from other parts of the 
British Empire. The tax on dressed skins shipped into 
Canada from foreign countries is twenty per cent, and on 
manufactured furs it is thirty per cent. Baw Mna are 
admitted free. Germany, like England, admits manufac- 
tured furs, and dressed as well as raw skins duty free, 
but France and Russia now impose a tariff on dressed 
skins and manufactured furs. 
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IMPORTS AMD SXPO&T8. 

The total value of the dressed skins and mannfaetures 
thereof shaped into the United States from foreign ports 
daring the calendar year 1912 was $7,973,480, and the 
•yalne of the raw skins imported that year was $17,708,663. 
The reeeipts firom Germany, were valued at $8,863,991; 
from England, at $4,652,687 ; from France, at $3,617,752; 
from Belgium, at $2,486,246; and those from all other 
conntries at $6,051,358. 

The value of the domestic furs and skins exported dur- 
ing the same year was $16,297,938; fifty per cent of the 
total going to England and her possessions, forty per cent 
to Germany, and ten per cent to various other countries. 

RE8TRI0TI0NE. 

Full particulars as to the restrictions j)laced upon the 
slaughter of fur seals, and the introduction of fur seal 
skins and ^'arments into tlie Fiiited States from foreign 
parts, appear in the chapter on Fur Seals. The govern- 
ment also regulates tlio killiii<r of arctic foxes on the 
Islands in the Bering Sea. and from time to time has 
establislied closed seasons for the protection ol" the beaver 
and other animals to secure the conservation of some of 
the valuable North American fur producers; and a num- 
ber of states have established closed seasons for different 
animals. 

The Kussian government has recently declared a closed 
season for Sables in Siberia, the Chinchilla is being 
protected in Bolivia, and restrictions have been placed 
upon the slaughter of Sea Otters, and various other valu- 
able fur producers in different parts of the world that 
have been decreasing in numbers because of a steadily 
increasing demand for their skins. On the other hand 
the restrictions placed upon the killing of a number of 
other animals have been removed because of the rapidity 
with which the species have increased under a protective 
fioliey. 

The Canadian authorities were among the first to estab- 
lish closed seasons for the conservation of fur bearing 
animals that were threatened with extermination, and 
Otter. Beaver, Fisher. Sable and Mink can only be taken 
at certain seasons in most of the provinces of Canada. 
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In Alaska sontli of 62" north latitude the Brown Bear 
can be hunted only from October 1 to June 30. 

In Iowa the open aeaaon for Beaver, Otter, Ifink and 
MiiskratB is from November 1 to April 30. In Kentucky 
the dosed season for Otter, Beaver, Mink and Raccoon 
is from March 1 to November 15. 

In Maine, Mink, Sable and Fischer can be taken from 
October 15 to April 30, but Muskrats are protected until 
December 1. 

The open season in Michigfan for Otter, Fisher and 
Sable is from April 30 to November 15, and for Mink, 
Raccoon, Skunk and Muskrat from September 1 to Novem- 
ber 1. 

In Minnesota, Mink and Beaver can be taken only from 
November 15 to April 1.3. 

The closed season for Bear in Mississippi is from No- 
vember 15 to March 1. 

The catching or killing of Bcavi r and Otter is pro- 
hibited in Nebraska, North and South Dakota, Utah and 
Vermont. 

Sable, Fisher and Otter can be hunted in New Iiamp> 
shire from October 15 to March 31. 

No one is allowed to kill or capture I^faver in New 
York state, and Mink, Skunk and Muskrats can be taken 
in that state only from October 15 to April 30. 

Pennsylvania has a closed season for Bears from 
March 1 to October 1, and protects the Beaver at all 
seasons. 

In Wisconsin tlic closed season for Otter is from Feb- 
ruary 15 to March 1 ; for Fisher. Sable and Mink from 
March 1 to November 1; and for Beaver from May 1 
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GI.A88U1CATI0N. 

ALL the individuals of arv particular kind constitute a Species; 
closelv allied ppecies are assigp^ed to a common Genus; nearly- 
related genera are considered as being of the same Family; 
fftinilies having a general similarity in external appearance are treated 
M betonging to the Mune Ordtr; ordan tbftt sre aUlw in mmm impur- 
tut dwTmeter ax* plaoed together in a CIom; and, finalljv the three 
classes of animals possessing a Vertebra are grouped in one Aih> 
Kingdom of the Animal Kingdom; the other sab-kingdom being eon- 
posed of the seven classes of Invertebrates: 

Protoza — Cell organisms, such afr microbes, parasites, etc. 
GoBlcBtenitar- Sen Anemones, HedoiMy Coiml, Sponges, ete. 
Eddnodennst*— Ssa Urehins, 8«« Eggk 

Vermes — ^Worms. * 
Mol]u^^^oidea — Brachiopoda, like snails, etc. 

Molluska — Bivalves — Oysters, Clams, etc. 

Anthropoda — Insects, Spiders, Scorpions, and Crustaceans like 
Crabs, etc. This is the most advanced class of the Inver- 
tebrata, and the largest elaas in the Animal Kingdom, 
inelnding over 200,000 speeics. 
All fur-bearing animals belong to the class Mammalia, of the tab- • 
• kingdom Vcrtebrata. which includes over 3,250 species, grouped under 
1,000 genera, into 150 families, and eleven orders. The following 
charts and tables show the proper grouping, and the relations and 
affinities each to eadi, of the diffsrent species, wiidi'eome within 
the seope of this work. 

In the Classification Chart and Alphabetical List of Spedss the 
aeeepted technical designation of the type spedee mlone is generaUjr 
given, bat in simie eases the nomber of differrat varieties, or acknowl^ 
edged snb-qpeeies, of the animal is indicated by the figures in 

parenthesis. The alphabetical list gives the technical designation of 
each variety of the different species of the bear, so that the reuder 
may understand the apparent confusion of terms, where one writer 
refers to the Gritsly as Uraue-horribilis, and another speaks of the 
▼arietiee of that animal foond in Alaska and Mexico as TTrsas- 
alacensis and Ursus^horriaeus respectively. 
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SUB'KlMOBOK 



Glass 



OftDKB 



f Sauropsida — 
Icbthyopsida- 



Vertebrata 



Mammalia 



Birds and Reptiles. 
■Amphibians and Fish. 

1. Prim.\tes — Man, and manlike mam- 
mals, such as apes, baboons, lemurs, 
monkeys, etc.; sometimes called 
qasdmnisiis bMsnae of thrirmbility 
to we both bade mad innt foot as 
hands. 

2. Chioptera — Mammals possessing the 
power of true flight — Bats. 

3. Insectivora — Insect-eating m a m- 
malH, like the Shrew, Mole, and 
Hedgehog. 

4. Cabmivoba— Mammsb who nbeisk 
entirely, or in pnrt, on the flesh of 
other Vertebrates. This order is 
dividnl into two suborders; the 
fiu-footed water carnivore, the seals 
and walruses, being knovm as Pin- 
nipedia ; and the land camiTore as 
Fiaeipedis. 

5. TTmoulata— Hoof ed auunmals, nmtlf 
all of whom are herbivoroiis nuni- 

nants. 

6. Sirenia — Purely aquatic mammals — 
Mnnatis, Dugongs, ^lorthera Sea 
Cows. 

7. Oetaoea — ^Fish^Iike f onnod manmish 
— Whalee, Porpoises, and DolpUas. 

8. RODSKTIA— Msmmals who gssw their 
food ; like Bsta, Squirrels, Bsbbits, 

and Beavers. 

9. Edentata — Mammals without front 
teeth, and in some cases entirely 
toothless; like Ant-Eaters, Slotha, 
Pangolins, ssd Armadillos. 

10. ICabsupiaua — Pouehed Msimals, 
Implseentals; like the Ksagsroo 
and Opossum. 

IL Monotremata — Egg-laying Mammab, 
like the Auatrslisa Duckbill and 
Echidnos. • 
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THE MAMMATJA 

All Fiir Bearinpr animals siieklo tlicir yoimg and con- 
sequently belong to the class Mammalia, of which Cuvier 
says: 

"The ^lamnialia is ]ilaecd at the head of the animal 
kingdom, not only because it is the class to which man 
himself belongs, but also because it is that which enjoys 
the most numerous faculties, the most delicate sensations, 
the most varied powers of motion ; and in which all the 
different qualities seem combined in order to produce a 
more perfect degree of intelligence. It is also the most 
fertile in resources, most susceptible of perfection, and 
least the slave of instinct. 

''As their quantity of respiration is moderate Mammals 
are designed in general for walking on the earth with 
vigorous and continued steps. The forms of the articu- 
lations of their skeletons are consequently strictly defined. 

"The upper jaw in all of these animals is fixed to the 
cranium; the lower is formed of two pieces articu- 
lated by a projecting condyle to a fixed temporal bone; 

the neck consists of seven vertebrae, one single species 
which has nine excepted ; the anterior ribs are attached be- 
fore, by cartilage, to a sternum consisting of several ver- 
tical pieces: their anterior extremity commences in a 
shoulder-blade that is not articulated, but simply sus- 
peiided in the flesh, often resting on the sternum by means 
of an intermediate bone, called a clavicle. This extremity 
is continued hy an arm, a fore arm, and a hand, the latter 
being composed of two ranges of small bones, called the 
carpus, of another range called the metacarpus, and of 
the fingers, each of which consists of two or three bones, 
termed phalanges. 

The hind limb, according to T^ydccker, differs from the 
fore-limb "in that the innominate or haunch-bones which 
together form the pelvis, are connected by an immovable 
bony union with the sacral region of the vertebral column. 
The thigh-bone or femur, corresponding to the humerous 
of the arm, articulates with a cavity in the innominate 
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termed the acetabulum. The leg has two parallel bones 
artieulating with the lower end of the thigh-bone or 
femur; of which the larger or tibia, occupying the inner 
aide of the limb, oorreaponda to the radios of the fore> 
arm, while thie smaller outer bone or fibula, represents the 
ulna. The ankle, or tarsus, corresponds to the carpus in 
the fore-limb, and likewise consists of two transverse rows 
of small bones. Two bones of the uppermost row, yiz. the 
caleaneum or heel-bone, and the astragalus or ankle-bone, 
are specially modified. In the foot proper the bones cor- 
respond with those of the hand; those representing the 
metacarpals being, however, termed metatarsals. 

"Most of the mammals have five fingers and toes, or 
digits, on each foot or hand, but in some cases there is a 
tendency to the reduction of the number of digits; cattle 
and deer having only two, corresponding to the third and 
fourth of the typical series of five ; while in the horse only 
a single digit remains, which in the fore-limb corresponds 
to the middle or third finger of the human hand, and in 
the hind-limb to the middle toe. 

"Almost all Mamma W when adult have both jaws 
provided with a series of teeth varying greatly in num- 
ber and structure in the different groups. These teeth 
are almost invariably fixed in separate sockets; and while 
the front teeth have but a single root or fang, the side or 
cheek-teeth very generally have two or more such roots, 
each of which occupies a separate division of the socket. 
In all cases the teeth are fixed in their sockets merely by 
the aid of soft tissues connected with the gum and are 
never welded to the jaws by a deposit of bone. Very gen- 
erally there is a sharply-marked line of division, termed 
the neck, between the root, or portion of the tooth im- 
planted in the jaw, and the crown or exposed portion. 

**Tn most of those Afaminals in whicli the teeth of dif- 
ferent parts of tlie jaw differ in struotiire from one an- 
other, there are two distinct sets of teeth developed dur- 
ing* life. The first of the two ineludes the milk or bahy 
teeth, which are generally shed at a comparatively early 
a^e. They are of small size and few in number, and are 
finally succeeded by the larger and more numerous perm- 
anent set. which remain during the rest of life, unless 
previously worn out. 
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"Those Mammals in which the permanent teeth 
differ from one another in form in different regions of the 
jaw, we are enabled from their position, and also from 
their relations to the temporary aeries of milk-teeth, to 
divide into four distinct groups. Taking one side 
of the upper jaw of the dog we find the front 
bone, or premazilla, carrying a small number of simple 
cutting teeth, termed incisors. Behind these teeth, from 
which it is generally separated by a longer or shorter gap, 
there is a tooth with a simple and often conical crown, 
which, like the incisors, is inserted in the jaw by a single 
root. This tooth, which is usually larger than the in- 
cisors, is termed the tusk, or canine tooth, and in the wild 
boar and most Carnivorous Mammals attains a very large 
size. It can always be distinguished from the incisors by 
the fact that it is implanted in the maxilla, or second bone 
of the jaw, or at least on the line of junction between that 
bone and the premaxilla. Behind the canine we have a 
series of teeth, which may be as many as seven, with more 
complicated crowns, and except the first, inserted in lite 
jaw by two or more roots. This series may be collectively 
known as the cheek teeth ; but they may be divided uito 
two minor groups according as to whether they are pre- 
ceded by milk-teeth or not. In the dog the four teeth im- 
mediately behind the canine, with the exception of the 
first, are the vertical successors of milk-teeth, and <ire 
known as premolars; while the two hindmost teeth which 
have no such temporary predecessors, are known as true 
molars, or molars. In the lower jaw the tooth, ii^ally 
larger than the others, which bites in front of the upper 
canine is the lower canine. In advance of this tooth are 
the incisors, and behind it the pre-raolars and molan. dis- 
tinguished from one another in the same mannet* as are 
the corresponding teeth of the upper jaw. 

''With the exception of the Pouched Mammals, there 
are in practically all the Mammals with teeth of different 
kinds, never more than three incisors, one canine, four 
premolars, and three molars on eithei side of each jaw; 
so that the total number of teeth on both sides of the two 
jaws is not more than forty-four. 

**In regard to the external covering, hairs are always 
present on some portion of the body during some period 
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of life. In the whales these hairs may, however, be re- 
duced to a few bristles in the regrion of the mouth, which 
disappear when the animal attains maturity. Mammals 
never develop that modified kind of hair-structure known 
as feathers, which are peculiar to Birds. The body may, 
however, be covered with overlapping scales, like those 
so common in Reptiles, but this oeeors only in the pan- 
golins, or scaly ant-eaters of India and Africa. The tail 
of the common rat is an example of a part of the body 
covered with scales, having their edges in opposition; but 
in both these instances hairs are mingled with the scales. 
Still rarer than scales are bony plates, developed in the 
true skin. At the present day these structures are only 
met with among the well-known armadillos of South 
America, which are furnished with bucklers and trans- 
verse bands of these bony plates, and are in some cases 
able to roll themselves up into a ball, presenting on all 
sides an impenetrable coat of mail. Between the plates 
of the armour of the Armadillos hairs are always devel- 
oped, and in one species these are so abundant as to com- 
pletely hide the plates themselves, and render the gen- 
eral appearance that of an ordinary hairy mammal. 

"The use of hair Is mainly to protect the body from 
cold, and thus to aid in the maintenance of a uniform high 
temperature; and when hairs are absent, we find this 
function performed by a more or less thick fatty layer 
beneath the skin, which, when it is excessively developed, 
as in the whales, is known as blubber. To compensate for 
the difference between the temperature of winter and 
summer, Mammals which inhabit the colder regions of 
the globe develop a much thicker coat of hair in the 
former than in the latter season, of which we have an ex- 
cellent example in the horse. In some Mammals, such as 
the hare and cat, the body is covered with only one kind 
of hair; but in other cases, as in the fur-seals, there is one 
kind of long and somewhat coarse hair, which appears at 
the surface, and another of a softer and finer nature, which 
forms the thick and warm under-fur. This under fnr is 
greatly developed in Mammals of all groups inhabiting 
Tibet, where it is locally known as ** pashm": and it is 
this pashm of the goat of these regions wliirh alTords the 
materials for the celebrated Kashmir shawls. Curiously 
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enouc^ too, animals which usaallj do not deyeiop pashm 
almost immediately tend to its production when taken to 
the Tibetan region, as is notably the ease with dogs. Less 
frequently the hair of the body takes the form of stiff 
bristles, as on the pig; and still more rarely this thicken- 
ing is carried to such an extent as to produce spines, of 
which we have the best instances in the porcupine and 
hedgehog, belonging, it should* be borne in mind, to dis- 
tinct orders. 

"The solid horns of the rhinoceroses, and the hollow 
homy sheaths of cattle and antelopes are yery similar in 
their nature to hairs, and may indeed be compared to 
masses of hair welded together into solid structures. 

"Mammals differ from Fish, Amphibeans and Reptiles 
in having warm blood which is propelled from a four 
chambered heart through a double circulating system; 
one part causing the blood to pass through the lungs to 
take in a fresh supply of oxygen from the air, and the 
other serving to supply the freshly oxygenized blood to 
the various organs and members of the body ; the blood 
for the nourishment of the body being propeUed from the 
heart by a single vessel known as the aorta, which passes 
over the left branch of the wind pipe. 

"With the exception of the egg laying Monotremes. 
Mammals are invariably born in a living eondition, and 
whether they live on the land or in the water breathe air 
by means of lungs suspended in the chest. As a rule they 
have the two pair of limbs characteristic of vertebrates, 
but occasionally, as in the whales, the hinder pair may be 
wanting. In some cases, like the kanpraroos and jumping 
mice, the hind limbs are enormously elongated and pro- 
gression is affected by means of leaps and bounds. The 
opposite extreme of limb structure is shown in the bats; 
whose hind limbs retain their normal structure, while the 
fore limbs are enormously elongated to afford support for 
a leathery wing like structure, by means of which these 
strangely modified creatures are enabled to fly in the air 
with the same ease and swiftness as the birds. In the true 
seals, the hind limbs are directed backward to form with 
the tail & kind of rudder, while the fore limbs are short- 
ened so as to form paddles for swimming, and as before 
stated, in tlie completely aquatic mammals the hind limbs 
are entirely wanting. 
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CABNIVOSA. 

Flesh-eatmg mammals are designated as Carnivores, 
althoQgh some of them are omnivorous rather than 
strictly carnivorous. They are all more or less beasts 
of prey, and their mental system as vrell as their struc- 
ture shows the results of their predatory habits. 

The bones in all the species of this order are compara- 
tively slender but very strong; as a rule they have 
thirteen dorsal vertebrae, and with a few exceptions like 
the cat and dog, they have five toes armed with claws, 
the thumb or great toe not being opposable to the others 
so as to enable them to ^asp any object. 

The jaws of the Carnivores are short and stout, and 
the head of the lower jaw is usually placed in a deep 
and narrow socket so that little grinding motion is pos- 
sible, the movements of the jaw being confined to a 
vertical plane. The enamel covered teeth are fitted for 
cutting rather than grinding. Tlierc arc six incisors in 
each jaw, the lateral ones being the largest. The canines 
are strong and conical and in some cases enormously 
developed. The number of molars varies, but the typical 
number is four premolars and three molars on each side of 
each jaw, one of them on each side of each jaw usually 
being converted into a sectorial tooth that has a com- 
pressed cutting edge, and with its fellow of the opposite 
jaw acts like a pair of shears. 

The alimentary tract of the Carnivores is compara- 
tively short and simplified, and they have no vermiform 
appendix. With the exception of taste their senses are 
highly developed. As is shown by our classification 
chart they are divided into two sub-orders, the Fissipedia 
and the Pinnipedia. The Pissipedia are divided, by 
some authorities into three groups, of which the Bear, 
, the Dog and the Cat are the respective types. Most of 
the varieties of the first two walk on the sole of the foot, 
and are known as Plantigrades, while the majority of 
the other group are called digiti grades because they 
walk on the ends of the toes. 
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TH£ BEAR FAMILT. 
(Unidaa.) 

All members of the Bear family have a marked resem- 
blance to one another, and are of heavy massive build, 
with thiek Umbs, extremely short tails, and the five 
toes on each foot armed with powerful fixed elawR. 
Their ordinary gait is slow and measured, and they plant 
the foot squarely on the ground so the impression is very 
much like that made by the human being; this feature 
being more marked in the ease of the Bear than in that 
of other animals of the plantigrade order. Like the dogs 
they have two pairs of molar teeth in the upper jaw 
and three in the lower, but the shape of the teeth is dif- 
ferent. The Bears are evidently descended from dog- 
like animals, but the majority of them subsist on a vege- 
table diet or on insects to a much greater extent than on 
flesh. All Bears are notoriously deficient in hearing and 
have poor sight, but their sense of smell is very acute. 
They differ in many important particulars from all other 
carnivorous animals, and are rightly classed as a separate 
family with a comparatively small number of species. 
The fur of the Bear is always coarse, and greiierally long, 
thick and shaggy, and of one color all over the body if 
we except the white collar soTnetimes found around the 
neck of the black and the brown Bear. With the excep- 
tion of a few peculiar species all Bears have forty-two 
teeth, and the soles of the feet arf" bare, while the small 
ears are thickly haired. 

BROWN BBAB. 

The Brown Bear (Ursus-arctos), is the best-known 
member of the Bear family. The Grizzly Bear of North 
America, the Syrian Bear, the Isabellan Bear of the 
Himalayas, and numerous others are really local races 
of the Brown Bear rather than distinct species of their 
kind. 

The Brown Bear is an inhabitant of almost the whole 
of Europe and of Asia to the north of the Himalayas; and 
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18 also comparatively common in many parts of Sean- 
dmavia, Hungary and Russia. In Kamsohatka it is very 
plentiful and attains to large dimensions. 

The Brown or Oommim Bear of Xnropo has a convex 
forehead; on the cubs the fur is woolly, bnt growa 
smoother with age and changes from its original whitish 
color to varying shades of brown, or a greyi^ hue, in 
some specimens bordering on the silver. AU the young 
havei a white collar which in some varieties remains 
through life. There is also considerable variation in 
height, without any fixed relation to age and sex. This 
animal inhabits the lofly mountains and great forests of 
Europe and Asia, and lodges high up in the trees; the 
coupling season is in June, and the young are produced 
in January. When young the flesh of this animal is 
esteemed a delicacy and the paws are good eating at all 
ages. 

The favorite haunts of this species are wooded, hilly 
districts, and in the higher latitudes they hibernate regu- 
larly in the winter. They are unsociable animals, but occa- 
sionally a male and female will be seen together accom- 
panied by their cubs. In some sections they kill and eat 
other animals, but generally speaking the Brown Bears 
arc insect and vegetable feeders. In Kamschatka they 
are said to subsist largely on salmon. In pursuing the 
salmon a Bear will walk slowly into the water to a depth 
of about eighteen inches, and facing down stream will 
wait motionless for its prey; the careless fish swimming 
up the river mistakes the Bear's legrs for tree stumps, and 
so falls an unconscious victim to the lightning stroke of 
the Bear's forepaw. 

The Brown Bear is uncouth in appearance and move- 
ment, but it can travel pretty fast in a shambling kind 
of a gallop. It never voluntarily attacks a human being, 
but when angered it is capable of inflicting terrible in- 
juries when thrashing around with its paws. From its 
anatomical construction there would seem to be little 
foundation for the stories told of its hugging powers. 
Is is easily tamed and taught to perform tricks. It is re- 
markable for its longevity, some of the species having 
been known to live over forty years, and a case is re- 
corded of a female Brown Bear giving birth to a cub at 
the age of thirty-two years. 
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OBIZZLT BBAB. 

The largest of all Bears, the Grizzly (Ursos-horHbilis), 
is a native of western North America, where it ranges 
from Mexico to Alaska. In the northern part of its range 
it hibernates, but in the sonth it remains active all win- 
ter. The Silver Tip, Barren Ground, Roachbark, Cinna- 
mon and Isabella are all varieties of the Grizzly; and its 
differences of form are as marked as its wide range in 
color; some of the species have a well-defined hump on 
the back which is entirely wanting in others, and there 
is also a wide variation in the width of the sole of the 
hind feet. Accounts vary gieatly as to the size and 
weight of the Grizzly, but there is no doubt that this ani- 
mal sometimes attains to thirteen feet in length, and 1,100 
pounds in weif?ht, but the average weight of a large male 
Grizzly is nearer 800 pounds. 

The Grizzly feeds on flesh, nuts and acorns. It is a 
poor climber, but has prodigious streng:th ; one of the 
species has been known to break the neck of a tall bison 
with a single blow of its paw, and another to have car- 
ried off over rough ground a male Wapiti weighing 
over 1,000 pounds. Sir Samuel Baker says, **It will kill 
several deer and leave them untouched on the ground at 
daybreak the following morning." It is credited with 
extreme ferocity towards man. 

BLACK BBAB. 

As the Grizzly is the largest so the Black Bear (Ursus- 

americanus), is the smallest member of the American 
Hear family. It seldom exceeds five feet in Icngtli. and 
its fur is smoother, glossier and less shaggy than that of 
either the Brown or Grizzly Bear. It is said by Col. E. 
D. C. Alexander, that the Black Bear formerly frequented 
*'all the mountains, the thickets of the vast plains, and 
every creek, river and bay bottom, from Labrador and 
Canada to the Gulf of ^fexico. At present its habitat is 
confined to the mountains south of the St. Lawrence 
River and the Great Lakes and east of the Mississippi 
River, if we except the few that are still found in the 
dense thickets of the Colorado, Trinity and Brazos 
Rivers/' 
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When full grown, the American Black Bear will stand 
about three feet high and weigh fully 600 pounds. It feeida 
on frogs, fish, turtles, the smaller rodents, insects, honey, 
berries, roots and vegetables, with a decided preference 
for a frugiverons diet; but some writers claim that it is 
gradually growing more eamiToroiu and bolder, and cite 
in proof of this contention a growing disposition to raid 
barn yards and slay and eat poultry, sheep, pigs and 
even calves. The Black Bear is an excellent swimmer 
and a good climber, but cannot go up into the tree tops, 
or out upon the branches, because of its weight. 

The Black Bear hibernates regularly in winter; but 
the male remains active as long as he can find an abund- 
ance of food, while the female always seeks shelter as soon 
as cold weather comes in a den excavated under the 
root of a fallen tree, or beneath a pile of logs, with a few 
bushes and leaves scooped together for a bed. Some- 
times the den is a great hole dug into the side of a knoll. 
The young, who are usually bom in January or February, 
number from two to four to a litter. If the indications 
point to a severe winter and there is a scarcity of food 
these animals will take great pains to make a comfort- 
able nest; but when the weather permits them to stay 
out late they do not fix up their dens at all| but simply 
crawl into any convenient shelter, letting the snow com- 
plete a covering which forms into an icy wall as their 
breath condenses and freezes into it, increasing in thick- 
ness and extent day by day until they could not escape 
firom their icy cell, even if they would, before th^ are 
liberated by the sun, in April or May. 

The Himalayan Black Bear, with its pure white chin, 
long side whiskers, and large ears, is nnquei>tionably the 
handsomest representative of the Bear Family. The 
Malay Sun Bear is the smallest, ugliest and most ill tem- 
pered of the lot, but in size the Japanese Black Bear 
approaches it closely. 

Among the peculiar species we find the Spoetaeled 
36Srs of South America, which are distinguished by their 
very glossy jet-black coats, small ears, long feet and the 
imperfeet eireles of white around their eyes. 
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POLABBBAB. 

The Polar Bear (Ursua-maritimas), haa a amaller and 
more elongated head, longer neck, shorter ears, and 
smaller teeth than other Bears; and is also diatingwiahed 
by the white coat which it retains all the year round. 
In thia respeet it differs from other white mammals, who 
generally exchange their winter dress for one of darker 
color in the summer. This animal ia one of the largeat 
members of the Bear family. In attacking its enemiea 
it does not hug or strike with ita claws like the others 
of its kind, but bites; stories of its ferocity have how- 
ever been greatly exaggerated, for unless rendered fleree 
by hunger or an attack it ia rarely known to molest a 
man. The most dangerous and aggressive of the species 
ii the large male of a yellowiah or dirty white tinge. A 
large, fat male Polar Bear will sometimes weigh from 
600 to 700 pounds, and measure aa much aa nine feet 
The speed of the Polar Bear is considerable, but Indiana 
have been known to overtake and kill it after a fair chase. 

The Polar Bear is found in the Arctic regions of both 
hemispheres, and generally lives on the coasts of islands 
surrounded by ice although it is often found on ice 
fields far out at sea. Its principal food consists of the 
flesh of Seals and Walruses, but it also eats sea weed, 
graaa, licbena and smaller fish. 

In the Hudson's Bay district the females proceed to 
hibernate for the purpose of producing their young about 
the end of September and reappear in the spring, two 
cubs generally being produced at a birth. Hibernation 
takes place on some distant island. The males accompany 
their consorts to their resting place, but leave them 
there, while they return to the coast to hunt throughout 
the winter. 

The fur of the Black, Brown and Grizzly l'>oar is made 
into rauffs and neck pieces as well as sleigh robes and 
rugs ; but the akin of the Polar Bear is only used for floor 
ruga. 
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TH£ CAT FAMILY. 

"Of all the Ganiivoray the data are the most oompletely 
and powerfully armed. Their short and round muzzles, 
short jaws, and partieolarly their retractile nails, whi4i 
raised perpendicularly and hidden between the toes by 
the aetion of an elastic ligament when at rest lose neither 
point nor edge, render them formidable animals. 

''They have two false molars above, and two below. Their 
superior camivorouB tooth has three lobes and a blunted 
heel on the inside, the inferior has two pointed and trench- 
ant lobes without any heel. Th^ have a very small capine 
tooth above, without anything below to correspond." 

The species are all similar in form, but vary greatly in 
size, length of hair and color. 

All the Felidae have five digits on the fore feet, and 
four on the hind ones- when ready to strike they crouch 
and spring upon their victim -wliich they fasten **by 
the deadly grip of the well armed jaw, and the united 
action of eighteen fully extended piercing claws. The 
fore-limbs are endowed with a freedom almost equal 
to that of the Primates, and can be bent, extended and 
turned with the utmost ease and swiftness, and deal a 
blow as readily as the fists of a man.'* Although cats 
possess only thirty teeth — twelve less than the dog-^ 
they have every variety of tooth needed by a carnivorous 
mammal. Their eyes are large, but the pupil possesses a 
power of contraction under the influence of sunlight, 
that enables some species to reduce it to a vertical slit 
and others to a small round aperture. 

The European Wild Cat (Felis-catus) is now extinct 
in England where it was very common at one time, but 
it ir still found in Scotland, Southern Russia, Turkey, 
Greece, Hungary, Germany, Spain, Dalmatia, Switzer- 
land and in some parta of Asia. During the middle 
ages its fur was commonly used for trimmings, and a 
canon of the year 1227 forbade any abbess or nun to 
wear more costly ftir than that of lambs or cats. W. A. 
Lockington says: "This cat is larger and more 
strongly built than any domestic cat, and has a stouter 
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and shorter head, and a thick tail which does not taper. 
It is usually yellowish grey in color with a dark streak 
along the back, numerous darkish stripes down the sides 
and across the limbs, and has black rinp:s on the tail. It is a 
very savage animal even as a kitten, and sometimes 
attains a length of more than three feet from tip to 
tip. The female, who carries her young gixty-eight days, 
makes her nest in the hollows of trees or clefts of rocks, 
or even uses the deserted nest of some large bird." Some 
naturalists claim that the domestic cat is descended, at 
•least in part, from this speeies, but the Egyptian Cat 




The Eotptian Cat. 



(Felis-caliata), whose range extends throughout Africa 
and also into Asia, is probably the ancestor of most of 
the yarieties of the Felis-domestica. The color of this 
species varies from a pale red to grey, always marked 
with more or less obscure stripes on the body and more 
distinct ones on the hind limbs, the tail is ringed and 
has a black tip; it has been known by different 
names at different times, and probably the Felis-chans 
of Africa really belongs to this species, as the hhider 
parts of its feet are sometimes black. 
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THE DOMESTIC CAT. 

Not every Domestic Cat is a house cat, but all House 

(Juts belong to Domestic species. While the skins of a 
number of varieties of domesticated eats who live out 
doors are extensively used by furriers, the skiu of the House 
Cat is of little commercial value. 

The House Cat of our homes is one of the animals tliut 
has become attached to civilization all over the world. 
There are many species in the Cat Family, but the House 
Cat is the one familiar to us all. We have all played with 
it in childhood or watched it roll the spools or grrand- 
mother's ball of yarn across the kitchen floor, and have 
heard it purr contentedly before the fire, or seen it baskinp 
in the sunshine on the porch of the old homestead. We 
have all been reminded at times by the sting of the sharp 
claws hidden in the velvet paw^, and its cruelty to the 
mouse within its grasp, of the inherent treacherous, savage 
nature that lies dormant under its apparently gentle 
disposition. The House Cat makes us think of 
home and the fireside, just as the dog recalls to the mem- 
ory of most of us. the <1ays in camp and tramps through 
the woods, or walks along the shore. The Cat is not as 
intelligent or affectionate as the dog. It is attached to 
the house and its .surroundings, rather than the individual. 
A dog will follow his master to the ends of the earth 
and if needs be die in his defense, but the cat will fly 
from him upon the first approach of danger. The one 
is a faithful, dumb friend, upon whose loyalty we can 
always depend, the other is a sleek, unctous brute time 
server. 

The House Cat though naturally timid will fight 
desperately in its own defense. No one who has lain 
awake listening to the caterwauling of this animal, rang> 
inp in volume of sound from the low plaintiye cr\' of an 
infant, to the loud, discordant tones of an enraged virago, 
will doubt that there is a cat in every well regulated 
household — and some to spare. 

This animal begins to produce at the end of the first 
year; bringing forth four to six young ones, two or even 
three times a year. 
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There are some varieties of ^ou8e Cats like the 
Angora Bpeciet and the tailless Manx Cat that for 
various reasons have a commercial value. Among 
other singular breeds may be mentioned the Mombas Cat 
of Africa, which has short, stiff, close-lying hairs instead 
of fur. The Persian, believed by some to be descended 
from the Asiatic Cat, U the largest variety of Domestic 
Gat, and the Diminutive Paraguay Cat is the smallest 
representatiTe of the species. 




Manx Cat. 



The skin of the Domestic Cat like that of other cats is 
much thicker nt the head than on the rest of the body, 
as a natural protection to the males in fighting. Owing 
to the elasticity of its limbs, and the freedom with which 
the skin moves on the body, it can also fall or jump from 
a great height without sustaining serious injury. 

The black skins are the most valuable, and the largest 
and best of these come from Holland. Denmark and Hoi- 
stein also prodnce good black skins, and fair and medium 
skins are obtained in Qermany, France and Switser- 
land. Russia produces many skins, but they are of poor 
quality. All cat skins have a line of bristly hair running 
down the back, which is cut out when they are being manu- 
factured into articles of fur wear. The black skins are 
often called "Genet;" but wliilc they are a good depend- 
able fur it is a misrepresentation to sell them for Genets. 

Cuvier says, that the habitat of the Domestic Cat was 
originally in the forests of Europe; where in its wild 
state the fur was of a greyish brown with dark trans- 
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▼erse nndnlatlong and paler below than on the top, and 
yellowish on the inside of the thighs and feet. Natnnlists 
all daim that if turned out again into the wild the Do- 
mestie Cat would go back to its original color and habits. 




WiuTx AroiCAN Gat. 



Everything iiulii'ate.s that tlie ^Vild and Domestic Coimnou 
Cats belonf^ to the same species. The greater length of the 
more tapering: tail of the House Cat h<'ing accounted for 
by the better feeding and greater comfort it enjoys. 




EtJBOPEAN Wild Cat. 



The dun and yellow CafTer Cat, of the Cape of Good 
Hope with its brown or spotted marks, the Bokharan 
Chaus or Afghan Cat, with its longer, lighter fur and 
few rings on the tail, tlio European Wild Cat and all the 
Domestic or House Cats, are undoubtedly varieties of the 
same species (Felis-catus). 
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Reference to the daseification charts will show that 
there are more Bpecies of Leopard and Tiger Oatt in 
different parte of the world than of any other animal. It 
is impossible to give a detailed description of eaeh yariety 
here, bat the Servals of India and Africa, like the Ameri> 
can Ocelot, call for something more than passing notice. 

The habitat of the African Tigfer Cat, as the type species 
(Felis-serval) is sometimes called, is in Algeria and other 
parts of East Africa. It is a tall, slender animal with a 
small head and pointed broad ears. The ringed tail is 
thick and heavily furred. The ground color is yellow 
above and white on the under parts. There are four 
narrow stripes on the head and shoulders, and three or 
four black stripes running the length of the back. The sides 
are marked with numerous large round black spots, that 
also appear on the belly, but farther apart. The Cape 
Serval is smaller than the Algerian, and has a much longer 
tail. The orange colored variety found in Senegal has a 
very short tail, and its under parts are Isabella color. 
It has black ears, hlaok stripes on the back, and full roun<l 
spots on tile sides. There are several other sub-species 
of the African Serval. 

There are two distinct species of the serval found in 
India; the (Felis-viverrina). which is somewhat smaller 
than the type species, and the brownish yellow (Felis- 
himalayana) which is smaller still, and has short close 
hair, marked on the back with large chocolate colored 
stripes, and on the under parte with spot-like short stripes 
of the same color. 

The Servals are blood thirsty animals, bn^ can be 
tamed if taken when yonng. They prey on the young 
antelopes, and in settled districte rob the hen coops. 

The Margay Oat (Felis-tigrina) is an animal consider- 
ably smaller than the Ocelot. Its habitat is the wooded 
lowlands of Mexico and all the countries between Mexico 
and Paratruay. It is about two feet long exclusive of 
the twelve to eighteen inch tail, and the type variety 
has a rather harsh fur of a dun drizzled color marked 
with black spots and rings. Other forms have soft reddish 
fur with black spots thai often have a pale center, and 
a tail that is larger than that of the type species. 
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Geoffrey's Cat (Felis-geoffroy), found in Paraguay 
and Chili, and the Ocelot-like eat (Felia-pardinoides) of 
the United States of Columbia, are species nearly related 
to the Margay cat. The former has a short whitish 
brown far, with a white throat and a white streak on 
the eheeks, and numerous evenly dittribnted small blaek 
spots on the body. It also has four black streaks on the 
crown, two on the eheeks and one on the chest The 
sknll is short and broad. The Oeelot-like Cat measures 
eic^teen inches without the ten inch tail, and has dsrk 
blotches with a blaek border, instead of the spots that 
distingnlsh the Geoifroy's Cat which it otherwise greatly 
resembles. 




TBI OoiLor. 



r The Ooelot (FeUs-pardalis), the largest Leopard Cat of 

America, is from two to three feet long, and has a twelve- 
inch tail which is partly ringed. It is a lively and graceful 
animal, marked more or less with black on the face and 
light under parts; and showing a great variety of mark- 
ings on the back and sides. Some specimens are beauti- 
fully striped, while others are blotched like a dark tabby 
cat, but they are all characterized by the oblong shape of 
the dark spots with drab centers which appear on the 
sides; on the back the spots are always solid black. The 

Ocelot is the third largest of the American Felidae. and is 
sometimes called the Jungle Cat and the Young Jaguar. 
Its range is from Texas south through Mexico, Central 
America and South America, down to Southern Brazil. 
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There are also a number of species of uniform brownish 
colored Panther Oati, of which the Jagnarondi (Felis- 
yagoarondi), whose range is from Texas through Mexico 
and Central America to Brazil, is a type* The Jagnarondi 
has a slender elongated body, a very long tail, and short 
limbs. It ia larger than a good size domestic cat and 
quite often seen in captivity. 

The Pampaa Oat (Fells Payeros) is another type of 
South American Wild Cat It is distinguished from the 
Leopard and Panther Cats by its short full tail, and the 
daric transverse bars on its greyish yellow coat, which 
cause it to somewhat resemble the European Wild Cat in 
apptarance. 

LEOPABDS. 

The Leopard, the moet graceful and beautiful of all its 
tribe, ia the largest spotted cat of the old world. It is not 
as large, strong or fierce as the American Puma or Jaguar, 
but superior in these particulars to all the Felidae 
of the Eastern continent^ except the Lion and the Tiger. 
The body of a good size Leopard will measure four feet in 
length, exclusive of the three foot tail. The skull is nine 
inches long and five inches across at the widest part 
There are several distinct species of this animal, and a 
number of sub-species or varieties of the type species 
(Felis-pardus), which was called the panther by the 
ancients, and is now commonly known as the Pard. 

The Pard is found in Africa, ISouthem Asia and the 
islands of the Indian Arehipdego. The East Indian 
Leopard (F. pardus-panther) is the most numerous of the 
Asiatic Pards. It is a rich reddish yellow color above and 
white beneath. On each flank it has six or seven rows of 
large open ring-like black rosets with orange centers, 
that in some cases are clearly defined. A profusion of 
solid black spots of different sizes show on the neck, 
breast, belly and legs, and the head is beautifully marked 
with black and white stripes. The tail has a black tip and 
black spots along the entire lengtli, and the ears are also 
tipped witli black. The l*ards on the island of Ceylon 
are somewhat smaller and lighter in color tlian thos^ 
inhabiting the central and southern portions of India, 
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and have longer and softer for. The Leopard of North 
Eauteni India is still smaller and lighter, and more thickly 
covered with black spots. 

The larjre, dark yellow Pard of southern China, Java, 
Siain and Sumatra (L. pardus-variagatus), has reddish 
roset rin^, in which the openin{^s are closed with spots 
of the same color. A smaller variety, with a longer tail, 
and colored more like the Pardus-panther, and marked 
with innumerable spots, each made up of two or three 
black dots, is seen on the island of Sunda. 




OuNCs (Snow Lsopabo). 



The Snow Leopard (Felis-uncia), also called the 
Ounce, is a distinct species. Its habitat is in the 
Vale of Cashmere, in the Himalayas, and other highlands 
of central Asia. The fur of this animal is almost two 
inches long, and white on the surface, but bluish at the 
roots. In spite of its length, the fur is harsh to the touch; 
this being due, probably, to its exposed habitat on the 
mountain wastes. The legs are faintly marked, and the 
thickly furred tail is longer than the body, and also 
marked with faint rings. The spots On the head are 
small, black and solid. From the reference to "The 
Mountnins of the Leopard" in Canticles (IV-8) it would 
appear, that this animal in ancient times had a habitat in 
Palestine. 
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The Black Pard of Java is probably only a color varia- 
tion, as mothers have been seen nursing young of different 
hues. It is said that Black Leopards are never seen on 
the main land, and the skins, some of which are so dark 
that the spots are hardly perceptible, and others of a 
IH'eyish shade on which the spots stand out in beautiful 
contrast, are highly prized. 




Black Leopard. 



The Persian Pard (F. pardus-tulliana) is not as graceful 
as the East Indian Leopard, but larger and slenderer, and 
very beautiful. The greyish yellow ground color is 
whitish in places, and marked with black roset rings of 
solid spots. The range of this animal extends from 
Persia to the Caucausian Mountains. The (F. pardus- 
sinensis) of southern China resembles the East Indian Pard 
in some respects, but is smaller and of a darker yellow color 
and marked with small spots. 

The Ohinese Leopard, the (F. pardus-fontaineri) of 
Mongolia, Manchuria and the entire eastern slope of the 
Himalayas, has a fine dense fur, that is over an inch long, 
with black markings showing on the brownish yellow ground 
color. The hair on the neck and belly is longer than on 
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the rest of the body, and the long thickly furred tail is 
marked with spots at the base. The (P. pardus-greyi), a 
much smaller Leopard, is found in the same habitat. The 
Pard of Turkistan, and the western Himalayas, also has 
a long fur, but it is coarser and lighter in color than that 
of the Mongolian Leopard. The Corean Leopards are much 
lighter than those of northern China, and have shorter 
tails. 

There are several varieties of Pards in Africa south of 
Senegambia, the most important of which, ti)e Common 
Leopard (Felis-pardus, leopardus) of AVest Africa, is 
characterized by its large size, small ears and long tail, 
which is two-thirds the length of the body. It is light 
yellow in color, and marked on the head, neck and legs 
with black spots of various sizes, and on the rest of the 
body and the tail with resets fonned of five or six small 
points each. The other African varieties of the Felis-pardus 
are the (F. pardus-somaliensiB) of AbysiDiiia and Sumalo- 
land, which has larger ears, larger spots and more rosets, 
and is considerably darker in color than the West African 
Pard; the (F. pardns-suabelicus) of South Africa that has 
very large spots ; and the (F. pardus-antiquorum) of 
Algeria, which is the largest and darkest of the African 
Leopards. 

(Felis-Chalibelata), is the designation given to a dis- 
tinct speeies, found in the eastern parts of East Lidia. It 
stands lower than any other Leopard, and has a tail ss 
long as the head and body combined. 

The type species of the rare and beautiful Clonded 
Leopardt or panther, has its habitat in the mountains of 
Northern India, Burma and Siam. It is about the size of 
an ordinary' small leopard. The color is a brownish 
yellow on the upper partes, and lighter beneath. It has 
large oblong black spots on the back, and small spots 
between the two broad bands on the head. The sides are 
almost entirely covered with large irregular black 
blotches, and there are a number of dark rings on the 
tail 

Other species of the Clouded Leopard are: The (Felis- 
macroeelis) of Borneo, and the (Felis-macroDms) of 
China. 
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The Hvoliiig Leopwd, (Felis-jubata), has a smaller 
and shorter head than the Common Leopard: hut is 
longer bodied, and stands higher, though otherwise it is 
about the same size. Its nails are not retractile. The fur 
is fawn colored, mottled with uniform black spots; and it 
has a black stripe on each side of the face, reaching from 
the eye to the end of the mouth. Tlie dis{>ositiou of this 
animal is mild and docile, and its name indicates the 
purpose for which it is mostly used. 




Chit AH 



The Chitali or IIuntin«r Leopard, takes kindly to cap- 
tivity, and permits handling to a greater extent than 
any other large feline. In tlie middle a<?es tiie Chitah 
was used in France to stalk the Roebucks and hares, and 
in India it is still trained to hunt the Antelope. It is 
drawn blindfolded on a cart to u spot witliin a few hun- 
dred yards of a herd of antelope, when the bandage is 
removed from its eyes the Chitah singles out some animal 
in the herd, and approaching it by bounds seizes it and 
pulls it down. 

The Leopards all have a peculiar habit of watching; 
and all the species and ^ varieties of this animal have the 
cat habit of sharpening their claws against the trees. 
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THBUON 

The Lion (Felis-Ieo), the larg^est, strongest and most 
courageoiiR member of the Felidae, is rightly iiatned the 
king of beasts. It was at one time frequently seen in 
Algeria. Musholaland and otlier parts of Central Africa, 
South Western Asia, Arabia and Guzarat in India. In 
ancient times it was found in much colder climates than its 
present range, which is becoming more and more restrict- 
ed. Now the large, lean, short maned East African Lion 
is the most numerous variety of the Felis-leo. The Lion 
lives chiefly on sandy plains or in rocky places interspersed 
with thorn thickets; but it also frequents the low bushes 
and tall rank grasses and reeds along the edges of streams, 
where it lies in wait for the larger herbivorous animals 
upon which it feeds. It is occasionally seen abroad in the 
day time, but the night is the period of its greatest 
activity. The Lion usually trots and .sometimes even gal- 
lops, but its ordinary i>aee is a walk. It cannot climb, but 
has been known to jump over fences twelve foot high in 
pursuit of its prey. It fears nothing but fire. 

The roar of the Lion is deep, impressive and appalling ; 
but it is an established fact that formidable and merciless 
as the Lion is when aroused it will not go out of its way 
to attack a human, but will avoid a conflict unless it is 
famished or defending its young, or approached so dose 
that it is afraid to turn and retreat. 

The adult male Lion is about ten feet long measuring 
from the tip of the nose to the end of the tail ; the color is a 
uniform tawny brown, and the tail is tipped with a tuft of 
elongated black hairs. 

There are individual cases where the adult Lion is of a 
deep red or chestnut brown color, and occasionally one 
is seen whose skin is almost silver grey. The young 
when bom, and for several months after, are spotted or 
striped. They play like kittens, and the mother carries 
them by the back of the neek. The period of gestation h 
about one hundred days, and from two to three whelps 
are produced at a birth. 
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The male of the species poeMves a mane which gives 
the fnU-grown animal a majestic appearance. The mane 
is nsnally black or brown, and sometimes grows beyond 
the forelegs and is a protection to the male lions when 
fighting. The mane begins to grow when the animal is 
about three years old and is folly developed by the time it 
is five or six years of age. The small ears of the Lion 
are black or dark brown.. The canine teeth are two 
inches long and in the man-eaters they are blnnted or 
broken. The full-grown male will weigh five hundred and 
fifty pounds and upwards; but the Lioness, which is much 
smaller and has no mane, will weigh only two hundred 
pounds, or even less. There are two marked species of 
the Lion; the Leo-africanus and the Leo-asiaticuB, but 
there are several varieties of each. The Lion is principally 
sought for its skin, although the living animals are valuable 
for menageries and zoological collections. A live male 
Lion is worth I'roin $1,500 to $2,000; the skins bringing 
about one-tenth of that amount. The Lioness is much 
less valuable. 

The Lions from different districts show considerable 
variation in size, color and other external characteristics. 
The Germans distinguish them as Berberlowen, Kaplowen. 
Massailowen, Persicher Loweu, Lowen von Guzzerat and 
so on to the end of the list. The zoologists dvide the 
different local representatives of the Felis-leo into the 
following sub species : leo-barbarus, leo-capensis, leo- 
senegalensis, leo-somaliensis, leo-massaicus, leo-kamptii, 
leo-persicus and leo-goojratensis. 

The Cape Lion is now seldom seen near the Cape or in 
the Orange tYee State, its habitat having been crowded 
back. The Guzerat Lion, which is the largest represen- 
tative of the family, and tlio Persian Lion, the smallest of 
the trihe. have also become rare. The "Man Eaters'' are 
principally found among the long geared Massai Lions of 
Central East Africa. The Cape Lion is distinguished by 
its long dark mane, the now almost extinct Algerian Lion 
alone surpassing it in this respect. The Northwest African 
Lion is a smaller variety that is characterised by its 
orange color and yeUow mane. 
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LYNXES. 

All the Lynxes are distinfirmshed by the peneiU of blaek 
hair which ornament the tips of their ears and the long 
fkinge of hair, blaek at the base and white at the extrem- 
ity, that surroonds their faces. They all have yery short 
taiky and their skina are usually more or less qwtted but 
there is considerable variation in color, not only ih. the 
various species but in the same animal at different sea- 
sons, and at different elevations^ or in different localitiea. 

The Jungle Oat (Felis-chaus) is the eonnecting link that 
prevents the Lynxes from being considered as a distinet 
species. It is larger than the domestic cat with which 
it agrees in having three premolar teeth in the upper jaw, 
as well as in the form of the lower flesh tooth ; but in the 
circular pupil of its eye, its shorter tail, and a few long 
hairs on the tips of the ears, it approximates to the Lynxes. 
In color it varies from a yellowish grey, to a greyish brown, 
on the back, with reddish white under parts ; the cheeks and 
breast may be either banded or pale, and the tail is always 
ringed and has a black tip like tlie ears. Black specimens 
are seen occasionally. In length it varies from twenty- 
four to thirty inches, exclusive of the ten incli tail. This 
animal has a wide range, being found in India, Persia, 
Ceylon. Burma, Syria and North Africa. It is also known, 
as the Chaus and the Marsh Lynx, although it is .some- 
times found in the Himalayas at an elevation of eight 
thousand feet, and frcfjuents the open country as well as 
th<? jungles. It breeds twice a year and produces from 
three to four kittens at a litter. It is very savage and 
even the young are generally untamable. 

The Caracal (Felis-caraeaH is believed to be the species 
to which the expression *' Lynx-eyed" owes its origin. It 
is also known ns the Persian and the Red Lynx, although 
the latter name properly belongs to one of the North 
American species The Caracal was the true Lynx of the 
ancient but is now a rare animal, although its habitat 
still extends over the greater part of India and a large 
portion of Africa. This animal is of slender build, from 
twenty-six to thirty inches long, has a ten inch tail, 
and stands about eighteen inches high at the shoulders. 
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The color varies from a reddish fawn to a brownish 
red, paler on the under than the upper parts of the body; 
the limbs and the tail are usually the same color as the 
body, but in some individuals the tail has a black tip ; the 
ears are blaek on the outside and white within. The Car- 
acal is found in the grass and bushes oftener than in the 
forests. It feeds on the smaller species of deer, hares, 
cranes and other birds, and is so active it can jump and 
capture birds on the wing at a height of five to six feet 
from the ground. It is easily tamed, and can be taught 
to capture the animals that are its natural prey. 

The Pardine Lynx (Felis-pardinus), of Southern Europe, 
is the most beautiful of all the Lynxes, clearly defined 
rounded black spots showing through the soft fur, which 
is fox red on the upper and white on the lower parts. 
Cuvier refers to the (Felis-cevaria) of Asia as hemg the 
handsomest representative of its family; but from his 
description it must be a variety of the I'ardine Lynx rather 
than a distinct species, although it appears to be largsr 
in size, and to liave a denser fur. 

The Persian or Siberian Ljrnx, which is classed by some 
zoologists as (Felis-isabellina), is probably a local variety 
of the Common Lynx of Europe. 

Compared with the American Lynx the ConmiOB Lynx 
of Bnropo (Felis-lynx) is a rare animal. It has entirely dis- 
af)peared from France and some other parts of the conti- 
nent of Europe, but is still found in considerable numbers 
in Russia, the Scandinavian Peninsula, Finland and Spain. 
It is very much like the American type in its soft silvery 
winter coat, but its summer dress is considerably redder 
although the eok>r varies in different localities, sometimes 
being a light brown marked with small black spots. 
In the milder climates it always has less fur and is more 
spotted than where it is exposed to extreme cold. In 
structure, habits and disposition the American and 
European Lynxes are so much alike that they should 
properly be considered as different varieties of the same 
species. 

The American Lynx (Felis-eanadensis) is abundant in 
all liritish North America, except Labrador where the 
skins are oi superior quality, but the animal is compara- 
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tively rare. Minnesota appears to be the southern limit 
of its eastern habitat, but it is sometimes found as tar 
south as the Adironilaek .Mountains: its range on the 
western slope of Ihe North American continent exitnuling 
from Alaska to California. The skins from Nova Seotia, 
and the t*a.stern part of the Hudson Bay ooiintry. elosely 
resemble those of the Norway. Lvnxes of EuroT)e in the 
rharaeter of the pelt and the beauty of the fur. The Cali- 
fornia and northwestern varieties, while stronger in the 
fur. are coaiser and redder than the Nova Scotia skins. 
The Alaska skins have a soft, rieh. thick fur, but they are 
very pale in color. The Sitka skins have a shrivelled ap- 
pearance but the fur is soft and tine. All the Alaska 
Lynxes are characterized by the thick hair that protects 
their larire foot ])ads from the snow. 

The American or Canadian Lynx is two feet high, and 
from three to four feet long including the five inch tail. 
As is the case with all of its kind, the hind legs are 
much longer than the front legs, and the claws are quite 
sharp and retractile and well concealed in the thick foot 
pads. Its winter pelage consistK of a coat of thick 
soft fur, al)ont one inch long on the back, which is inter- 
mixed with longer silvery hairs; the under coat, which 
in some rare instances is drab or blue or light yellow, gen- 
erally being light reddisli in color on the surface. The 
ground color of the under fur is invariably a greyish blue; 
and the fur on the belly is always finer and longer than 
that on the back, generally showing light spots through 
the three inch silky hairs. The fur is always thicker and 
richer on the paler animals than on those of darker hue. 
In summer the Lynx loses most of its beautiful fur 
and its chief covering is a brownish red hair. The skin 
of the Lynx is thin but as is the case with all of the Cat 
family, it is thicker at the neck than on the other parts of 
the body. 

The Lynx is a shy animal dwelling in the deep forests 
and bush country where it preys on birds, hares and other 
small mammals, sometimes attacking young fawns and 
lambs, but the stories of its killing full grown deer are 
probably fiction. It is said to swim well, and its ordinary 
gait is a long gallop like that of a hare, but when leaping 
over the ground with the back arched it presents a pecu- 
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liar appearance. The Lynx is hunted for its skin 
which is very valuable. The hunters either follow its 
track through the snow, or liunt it with dogs trained to 
follow the trail by scent till the animal is treed and shot. 




Ltkx. 



The name Lucerne formerly given to the Lynx was prob- 
ably a contraction of Loup-Cervier, a term applied to it by 
the early French writers '*who ascribed to it a habit of 
dropping from trees onto the backs of the deers, and des- 
troying them by tearing their throats and drinking their 
blood." 

The Bay Lynx (Felis-rufa), also known as the American 
Wild Oat or Cat Oommon, is placed in a separate species 
because of its inferior size, uniform reddish color, bushy 
tail askd shorter fur. It .shows considerable vari- 
ation in color and pelage in different localities of its hab- 
itat. A handsome spotted variety is found in Texas and 
southern California, and another with dark vertical 
'streaks in Washington and Oregon; these were formerly 
regarded as distinct species and classed respectively as 
Felis-maculata and Felis-faciata. The type species of 
American Wild Cat is rarely seeii as far north as the Adi« 
rondacks. being more common in milder climates, where 
Dr. Merriam says : * ' They frequent rocky hilh and ledges 
and do not show that antipathy to civilization so«marked 
in their cogeher the True L^mx. In fact, the Bay Lynx is 
often quite common In thickly-settled portions of the 
country^ and sometimes proves of much annoyance to the 
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fanner by carrying off lambs, little pigs, and poultry — 
ducks, geese, turkeys and chickens proving equally ac- 
ceptable. Away from the farmyard it feeds upon rabbits, 
squirrels, mice, grouse, and what small birds it is fortunate 
enough to capture. It generally makes its nest in a hol- 
low tree or log, and lines it well with moss. From two to 
four young constitute a litter, the most frequent number 
being three," 

There is a large and woolly variety of Cat Common 
found in Nova Scotia, known as the Canadian or Halifax 
Bay Lynx, which is much larger than the other varieties 
of the species, and has a liner, denser and longer fur. 
It is a rich grey brown in color and the belly is beautifully 
marked with black spots, and some of the skins of this 
animal almost equal those of the true Lynx in quality. 

The Plateau Lynx (Felis-baileyi). a species of Ameri- 
can i-iynx found on the hijjh plateaux of Colorado, I'tali 
and Arizona approximates closer to the Bay Lynx 
or American Wild Cat than it does to the true Lynx;' but 
it has a shorter tail, softer fur, and a paler liprht buff eolor 
above, and lacks the black markings found on the face 
and forehead of the Bay Lynx. 

The lair of the True Lynx is usually formed among the 
rocks. It is savage in spite of its timidity, often killing 
more animals than it can devour. The young are born 
blind, and from two to three cubs are produced at a birth. 
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PUMA. 

The Puma, sometimes erroneously failed the panther, 
is also known as the Ameriean lion. Its principal habitat 
is in Ontral and South America, but it is also found in 
some parts of the North Amei-iean (Joutiii^t, at one time 
being quite common in New York State. 

The Puma is a powerful animal from four to five feet 
lonp; and its busby black-tipped tail is nearly as long as 
the body. It is capable of making great leaps — spring 
of twenty feet not being nneommon. The general color 
of the body is a light dun brown, the fur on the belly 
being mnch lighter and longer than on the back. Ex- 
cept for mountings and rugs the skins have little value 




Puma ob Cououar. 



at present, tliou^'h at ono time they were used for car- 
riage robes. The color changes with age until it becomes 
a silvery fawn in the older animal.s. 

It is said to be swifter, deadlier, more subtle and more 
voracious than the Jaguar. The Guanaco is its favorite 
pre}'; but the Viscaehas also are the victims of its insatiable 
appetite anil thirst for blood, and in consequence of the 
terror with which it inspires them these creatures have 
become wild to excess. 
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JAOUAB. 

The Jaguar is about as large as a timber wolf, and in 
strength and ferocity resembles the royal Bengal tiger; 
but unlike the tiger it is an agile climber, although it has a 
massire and heavy appearance. 

The general color of the Jaguar is a light yellowish 
brown, beautifully marked with chocolate brown or black 
roset rings, which with the exception of those on the 
head and tail generally have a small black spot in the 
center. The hair is short, but longer than that on the 
East Indian Leopard, and is almost white on the under 
part of the body. 




Jaguar. 



**It is a mereifiil dispi'iisatioii of Providence tliat ani- 
mals like the Jaguar, Puma. Tiger and Lion are not gre- 
garious, hut hunt singly oi- in couples. If they herded 
like wolves whole provinces would he depopulated by 
their ravages; hut as it is thev can he destroyed in de- 
tail and their numhers kc[>t within hounds while their 
depredations are confined to their native jungles." 

The Jaguar is found in Mexico, British Honduras and 
most parts of South America with the exception of Chili 
and Peru. 
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THE TIGER. 

Handsomer in color and markings but not as majestic in 
appearance as the Lion, the Tiger is said to fully equal if 
it does not excel in strength the king of beasts. 

As is the case with many mammals the general color of 
the Tiger assimilates itself to the color of the country in 
which it lives ; and in the reedy jangles of India its stripes 
are so diiBeiilt to distinguish, that it is often folly npon 
people before they are aware of its presence. 

Most tigers will avoid a man, but some species watch 
for human victims npon the highways, and at night even 
enter the settlements to secure their prey. At one time it 
was no nnnsual thing for whole villages to be abandoned 
beeanse of the terror inspired by these ferocious creatures* 
but the number of these ''man hunters" has been greatly 
reduced by the ''shikarees" employed by the local authori- 
ties to destroy them, and by those who have pursued them 
to secure the bounty offered by the British Crown for 
Tiger Skins. 

Some scientists class the Mongolian Tiger and other 
varieties of this animal found in Sumatra, Java, Corea 
and the May lay an Peninsula as belonging to a number of 
different species, but in spite of some marked differences 
in external appearance they are all local varieties of the 
Felis-tigris. 

There are really only two marked and distinct varieties 
of this ani^nal; the Bengal Tiger, and the Mongolian or 
Chinese Tiger. Tlie Tiirkistan or Iliinalayan Tiger, while 
its ooarse fur is <leeper and redder in eolor than that of 
the Cliinese Tiger, and sometimes even lias brown stripes, 
cannot be considered as a separate variety, the differences 
noted being probably due to its more exposed habitat in 
Turkistan, and on the high grounds of Asia and the 
western Himalayas. 

To protect it from the cold of its elevated habitat 
the Mongolian Tiprcr is covered with a rich, thick 
fur from one and onc-lialf to two inches in depth, in- 
stead of the short hair which forms the coat of the 
Benpral TiL'or; and is thus easily distinguished from the 
latter variety. The skins are sometimes beautifully 
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marked, but in general color they are lighter than those of 
the Bengal Tiger, and the stripes are not as black and 
numerous. 

White Timers with light brown stripes are rare but ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. 

The face of the Chinese Tiger, like that of the lynx, is 
sarronnded by a long, deep fringe of white and black for ; 
and on many of the animals there is a hnmp of longer 
and thicker fur between the shoulders than on the rest 
of the body, and on all of them there is a thick ridge 
of bristly hair nmning down the back the same as on 
the lynx and other speeies of the eat family. On 
many of the younger animals the color is sometimes pale, 
but the larger adults are mostly of a fine, rich brown 
color, approaching the deep hue of the Bengal variety. 
The cubs have the densest coats. The ears of the Tiger 
are black with white tips. 

The Bengal Tiger is the smaller and more numerous of 
the two varieties, and is distinguished by the brightness of 
its markings. The strongly eontrssting cobra of the head 
are white and black. The belly is white, but the general 
color of the body is a rich reddish brown striped with 
black, with well defined spots sometimes showing between 
the stripes, especially on the legs. The tail is long and 
ringed with black. The strong bristling whiskers are 
white, and the hair of the body is short and lies yery close 
to the skin. 

The skins of the Bengal Tiger have a more uniform 
▼alue than either of the other yarieties. The Himal- 
ayan tigers are sometimes worth from two to four times 
as much as the Bengal, and a fine Mongolian skin that is 
large and peifeot is ten times as valuable. The skins 
of the different varieties are principally used for rugs. 
Only a small proportion of the Bengal skins find their way 
into the market, most of them are kept as trophies by the 
English officers and others who secure them ; and the skins 
of the animals killed by "shikarees" are generally sold to 
tourists, who exhibit them to admiring friends at 
home, a.s evidences of their courage and prowess. 

The Bengal Tiger rarely exceeds eleven feet in length 
including its tail, but the skins of the Mongolian Tiger 
sometimes measure as much as fourteen feet. 
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THB OIVBT FAHILT. 

The Civets ooenpy a poBition between the Felidae 
and the Hyaenidae. They have much more elongated 
heads and longer muzzles than the Cat Family. They 
have forty teeth. The tongae is bristled witii sharp, 
rough papillae. The true Civets (The Viverra) all liave 
large forms and robust bodies from two to three feet 
long, exclusive of the fifteen inch tail, and walk on the 
tips of their toes. Their legs are short, and each small, 
rounded foot is furnished with five toes the claws of 
which are partially retractile. Although fheir eyes re- 
main round and full in the day they are nocturnal and 
solitary animals, hiding in the woods, bushes or thick 
grass during the day time, feeding on snakes, frogs, in- 
sects, eggs, fruits and roots, and going out at night to 
kill any small animals they may find. They take readily 
to the water but most of the species are poor climbers. 
The young are produced in May or June, three or four 
at a birth. 

The fur is ash colored, irregularly barred and spotted 
with black : the tail is black at the end and has four or 
five black and white rings near its base. Two black bands 
encircle the throat and one surrounds the face; a black 
mane runs along the whole length of the spine. The fur 
of most of the species, however, is of little value. 

The Civet Cats are of interest commercially because of 
a musky substance which is obtained from a deep, two 
sac pouch situated near the anus of the animal ; this secre- 
tion oozes into the pouch from peculiar glands, and is ob- 
tained by the natives of Abyssinia and Java by scraping 
the inside of the pouch with a spatula. A dram is often 
secured by one scraping and the operation can be re- 
peated at short intervals. As this civet, as the substance 
is called, sells for ten dollars an ounce to the perfumers 
who use it as a base for perfume extracts, it will be seen 
that it pays to domesticate these animals even though 
they are irritable and untrustworthy. The Civet Cats are 
dangerous animals when aroused, and as they produce 
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more of the secretion when angry they are generally con- 
fined by those who cultivate them in a cage so long and 
narrow that they are unable to turn around when the 
spatula is being used to obtain the secretion. 

The habitat of the Civet Cat is confined entirely to the 
Eastern Heniisj)hcre, the majority of the species being 
Asiatic though some are found in Africa. The Asiatic 
species (Viverra-zibetha) can be distinguished from the 
(Viverra-civetta) of Africa by the black half -rings ex- 
tending the whole length of the tail, blaek bands on thie 
side of the neck, and the absenee of a mane. 

This animal should never be confounded with the little 
striped skunk of North America, the so-called ** Civet Cat** 
of commeree, which is fully described in its proper place 
in the weasel family. The Chinese Civet is not only an 
entirely different animal, but its coarse, harsh fur is of a 
different color, and the skins, of whieh quite a number 
are consumed, are only used where price is the primaiy 
consideration. 

In China and on the west coast of Africa this animal is 
also known as the Bush Cat, and the Chinese species are 
called Chinese Civets hj the furriers. 

In the Genets (Viverra-genetta), the pouch is reduced 
to a slight depression formed hj the projection of the 
glands, and has scarcely any visible secretion although 
an odor is diffused from it that is vexy perceptible. The 
pupils of the eyes of the Qenet form a vertical fissure in 
the light and the nails are completely retractile as in 
the Cat. It is also distinguished f^om the Civet by tiie 
slendemess of its body, a longer and more tapering tail, ' 
shorter and blunter daws, and the nature of its fur which 
is short and soft, brownish yellow or greyish in the 
ground, and blackish brown on top. These animals are 
easily tamed, and in the south of Europe the (Genetta- 
vulgams) or Common Genet is often kept in the houses 
for killing rats and mice. 
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The Common Gkmet (Genetta-vulgaris) is grey, spotted 
with black or brown, and has a blackish muzzle. It has 
white spots on the brows, cheeks, and on each side of the 
end of the nose; the tail is the same length as the body 
and annulated with black and white, the black and white 
rings being from nine to eleven in number. It is the only 
species of Genet now found in Europe, and its range is 
from the south of France to the Cape of Good Hope. In 
the different localities it varies in the size and the number 
of the spots in the bands along the shoulder and the neek, 
as well as in the lines on the nape of the neck. It frequents 
the edges of parks near springs. The Bkins of different 
species of this animal are used more or less at all times 
by furriers, but the fur generally sold under the name 
of Genet is that of the European Black Cat, which in 
Holland, Denmark and Holstein has a beautiful dense 
brownish blaek pelage that is soft and durable, and espe- 
cially suited for coat linings because the skins are very 
pliable and light in weight. 

The Blotched Genet (Genetta-tigrina), is found only in 
Africa, and is lighter in color than the Viverra-civetta, 
and marked with blotches, instead of spots. The tail is 
marked with six to nine dark or black rings ; and a white 
mark on each side of the mouth is another distinguishing 
feature of this animal. 

Those whose habitat is nearest the equator are darker 
than those found in other parts of Africa, and they are 
called Pardine Genets; but they are simply a variety of 
the same species. 

The Foesane of Madagascar has its tail, flanks and 
all above fawn color; the legs and all beneath being a 
yellowish white; there are reddish brown spots, forming 

four longitudinal bands, on the back; the tail is semi-an- 
nuiuted with red and is only half the length of the body. 

The Pandoonire^ also known as the Palm Cat of India, 
is only found in west Africa. It is about twelve inehea 
long with » tail two feet long. It has the teeth and most 
of the characteristics of the Genet, with which it was for 
a long time confounded; it is howerer more stoutly 
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limbed; its feet are semi-palmate and its walk is nearly 
plaDtigrade; but what particularly distintjnishes it is the 
spiral inclination of the tail, which is not prehensile. The 
color is yellowish brown, with spots of a deeper brown; 
the face, muzzle and part of the tail are blackish the 
eyebrows are white, and there is a white spot under the 
eye. 

The Basse (Viverra-mallaccensis), also known as the 
Malaca Weasel, and Lesser Civet, has a gresrish brown 
body about 10 inches long, with small brown spots on 
the rump forming five longitudinal lines. The tail is 
shorter than the body and annulated with black and white, 
the black rings numbering six or seven. The hair is 
harsher than in the preceding species. This animal is 
easily irritated, and has a sharp bite. 

Ichneumon (Herpestes-ichnenmon). This is an Egyptian 
animal which hunts out eroeodile eggs, and is also 
known as the Tracker because like all the Mungoose it 
can track or trace out a footstep. It is a camiyorous 
animal, classed by Linnaeus as the (Viverra-ichneumon), 
but is now known as the Herpestes-ichnenmon of the fam- 
ily Yiverridae or Civet 

It has a slender form something like the Weasel. The 
body is about nineteen inches long, and of a grizzled 
brownish color. The muzzle and face are black and the 
tail is tufted; it feeds on small mammals, eggs, reptiles 
and small birds. It is easily domesticated, and is useful 
in destroying vermin. The fur has no commercial value, 
and the species is only mentioned here because of its 
connection with the Viverridae. 

Another species of Ichneumon or Mungoose (Herpestes- 
grisius) is so easily domesticated that it is kept in many 
houses in India to rid them of reptiles, mice, etc. Though 
small, this Mungoose is absolutely fearless, and its 
movements are so rapid that the snakes it attacks have 
no chance to poison it. It is grey in color, flecked with 
black and about the size of a small cat. 
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THE DOa. 

The origin of the dog is a difficult question to answer^ 
Some think it is descended from the wolf, and others 
claim the jackal is its progenitor; but all admit there is 
no trace to be found of it in a primitive state. Scientists 
are all agreed however that "the dog is neither a species, 
nor the descendant of any one species modified by dom- 
estication, but that dogs of different parts of the world 
have a correspondingly various ancestry from different 
wild species of the genus Ganis, such as wolves, foxes and 
jackals." 

"The differences between dogs, and the readiness of 
most of them to cross with their wild relations, seems to 

prove the contention that the name Canis-familiaris is a 
convention rather than a proper zoological designation 
of the dog as a species.'* 

It is hard to arrive at a satisfactory classification of 
domestic dogs; as those that some naturalists rei^ard as 
types are held hy others to he m(>n«^rcls. One old classifi- 
cation divided theiti into three groups, aecordin*^ to the 
special qualities they possessed Celeres, Sagaces and 
Pugnaces; hut Col. Hamilton Smitii groups the domestic 
dogs into six divisions: (1) Wolf Dojj^s ; such as Siberian, 
Eskimo. Newfoundland, Great St. Bernard and Sheep 
Dogs; (2) Watch and Tattle Dogs; like the (ifrman Boar 
Hound. Danish Dog and Doer of the American Indians: (3) 
The Greyhounds ; including the Irish Hound. Lurcher and 
Egyptian Street Dog; (4) Hounds; taking in the Blood 
Hound. Stag Hound, Fox Hound. Harrier. Beagle, Pointer, 
Setter, Spaniel, Springer, Cocker. Blenheim Dog and 
Poodle; (5) The Curs; under whi<'h designation are in- 
cluded the Terrier. and all its allies; (6) The Mastiff, 
Bulldog, Pug-dog, etc.; hut all these varieties soon lose 
their distinctive characteristics if they are left to inter- 
breed, and to prevent this tendency to reversion it is 
necessary that the several strains he kept pure by arti- 
ficial selection along the lines of desired specialization. 
The best bred dogs of every form are those furthest 
removed from an organic or common type of production. 
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"All fhrongh the different varieties the diiferenee of 
heredity is seen in the readiness with whieh dogs inter- 
breed with one another, and croas with woWes, foxes, 
and jackals; and the readiness with whieh like the eat, 
they return to the wild state of their native ancestors." 

Where so many are worthy of special mention it is 
hard to piek out a few for partieolar consideration; the 
following are selected only because they seem best to 
illustrate the great difference between the various breeds 
of domesticated dogs as to size, color, structural charac- 
teristics, nature and habits. 

The Chinese Dog, which is the most iini)ortant com- 
mercially, is about the size of a large Retriever and shows 
much variation in color, some specimens being white, 
others black, and many mottled or brindled. In addition 
to the wild animals of this species there arc thousands 
of small dofir and goat farms all over Manchuria and the 
Eastern l)orders of Mongolia, on oaeh of which from a 
score to a hundred dogs are reared ainmally. Most of 
the ("liiiiese dog skins are dressed and made into robes 
of from four to eight skins before they are exported from 
China to the different fur markets of the world. The 
Chinese dog skin takes a brilliant black dye, and is used 
in the manufacture of "Chinese Lynx" muffs and neck 
pieces, as well as for making sleigh robes and men's 
overcoats. 

The Dalmatian or Coach Dog is an artificial breed, and 
is built much like the pointer, but its white coat is liber- 
ally marked with black spots. This animal is worthless 
for any other purpose than running under the carriage 
of its master. 

The Dingo (Canis>dingo) is a fierce, wild, wolf-like 
Australian dog, with short erect ears, and a bushy tail. 
It is about three feet long, and in general color either a 
reddish brown, black, or brindled like a wolf. It breeds 
well in confinement, but in its wild state is very destruc- 
tive to fioeks, and is consequently persistently hunted. 
The skins are of little value. 

The Eskimo Dog, of North America and Eastern Asia, 
with its deep dun color marked with darker patches is 
used only as a beast of burden in the Arctic regions. 
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where a team of these animals will draw the Eskimo 
sixty miles over the iee in a day. It is charaeterized by 
its blaek eyes, elongated muscle and bushy tail. 

ThA Malttiia Dog with its long white, sUky hair and 
round muzzle is one of the smallest representatiTes of the 
family, and is principally valued as a household pet. 

The Typical Newfoundland Dog is one of the largest 
and luindsomest dogs. It has a long, broad muzzle, car- 
ries its head well up, and has wavy or curly black and 
white hair, and a bushy curled tail. It is noted for its 
sagacity, patience, good nature an<l affection for its mas- 
ter; and in Xewfoundland, and other parts of its habitat, 
is made to draw sledges and wagons loaded with fish, 
firewood and other .supplies of various kinds. There is a 
variety of Newfoundland Dog tliat is almost all black. 

Raccoon Dog is found in China, Japan and through- 
out Northeastern Asia ; but most of the skins taken from 
this species are exported from Japan. It is a lively ani- 
mal, only about a foot in length, and the skins are some- 
times sold as "Jackal," "Chinese Badger." "Sea Fox" or 
"Japanese Fox." The Chinese call it the Kju Ilao Tze, 
and in Japan it is known as the Tanuki. Tiie 
general color is a dark brownish grey, the soft thick 
underfur being of a light reddish hue, while the long, 
bristly top hairs are black. There is a white stripe over 
the eye, and sometimes a dark mark acro98 the shoulders 
like that on a cross fox. The ears are dark brown, and 
the short tail is oceasionally tipped with whito; rarely a 
white spot is seen on the dark covering of the short legs. 
The skins are used in their natural state, or plucked and 
dyed, for making trimmings and fur sets. 

The Sfbnian Dog is a larger animal than the Chinese, 
and has a finer and more valuable skin. It is usually 
blaek, so that .many of the skins can be used in their 
natural color. 

In the Oriental countries, where the dog is a scavenger, 
performing the same work as the vultures, it is not 
prized as it is in western lands, but is regarded as a 
thing unelesn. The Pariah dog, half wild, half starved 
end belonging to no one, but subsisting by scavenging 
and theft, infests every town and village in India. 
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Ciyilized nations have acquired many breeds of dogs 
by 'direet importation, and other yarieties have been 
secured by crossing and artificial selection, but some 
strains have been introduced into countries, where they 
were before unknown, by savage and half-civilized 
ptople, who in their migrations have carried with them 
the breeds they had obtained by domesticating the wolves 
and the wild dogs of their native country. 

All the living representatives of the Dog family, in 
whicli are included the Dogs. Foxes and "Wolves, are so 
mn(!li alike, and resi'nil)]e one another so much in struc- 
ture, habits and distinguishing characteristics, that scien- 
tists have placed nearly all the species in a single genus. 
Canis. The teeth of the dogs are much less carnivorous 
in character than those of the cats, and their legs are 
larger and more free from the body so they can walk 
erect upon their limbs, and arc adapted for running 
rather than springing or climbing; as a rule they have 
five toes upon the fore and four upon the hind feet, the 
development of the rudiamentary fifth toe showing con- 
siderable variation in the different species. The claws 
in time become worn and blunt at the top beeause they 
do not have the slightest power of retraction. The inner 
toe of the fore feet is placed high up, and in some cases 
is lacking. The normal number of teeth is forty-two 
but one or two species have an extra molar on both sides 
of each jaw, and a few have less than the normal number. 
There is a remarkable resemblance in the sectorial teeth 
of all the species, the Azara*s Dog (Canis-jubata) of South 
America, and the Raccoon Dog (Canis-procyonoides) of 
Japan, who live largely on fruits and roots, having the 
same pattern of sectorial teeth as the more carnivorous 
forms. 

The ditYiculty of classifying the Canidae is increased 
hy the great range of variation in each species; but 

apart from some structural peculiarities the foxes can 
be distinguished from the dogs and wolves by their 
bushy tails, elongated pupils, erect acute ears, and longer 
muzzles. The skulls of the lar«jest grey and red foxes 
are inferior to that of the average Jackal, and those of 
the smaller species of Foxes are less than half the length 
of an average Wolf skull. 
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THE FOXES. 

There are four distinct species of North American 
Foxes; the Western Kitt or Swift Fox (Canis-velox), the 
Grey Fox (Canis-virginianus), the Red Fox (Cania-fulYiis) 
and the Arctic Fox (Canis-lagopus). There are two vari- 
eties of the Arctic Fox — the Blue Fox and the White or 
Polar Fox. The Black, Silver and Cross Foxes are all 
eolpr varieties of the Canis-fulvus, naturalists claiming 
that the only difference they show is in the fur. Other 
writers say that, as these varieties are only found in the 
Northern districts, they should be considered as a separate 
species from the North American Bed Fox whose habitat 
extends well into the Southern portion of the hemisphere, 
Int as they all interbreed, and pups of the various colors 
are sometimes found in the same litter, the scientists are 
jLstified in placing them all in the same species. Even the 
B«d Fox shows considerable difference in sise, markings, 
cobr, and the quality of the fur in different localitieB; 
thoie from Nova Scotia, Labrador, the Hudson Bay 
Country and other Northern sections being larger, and 
haviig longer and richer colored fur than that on the rep- 
resentatives of this variety found in the Northern and 
Central portions of the United States; where they are most 
abundant in the New England states, although they are 
found also in New York and Pennsylvania and as far 
south at West Virginia and Virginia. In the far Western 
States snd on the Pacific Coast the Grey Fox takes the 
place of the Red Fox. 

Silver and Black Foxes nvc occasionally mot with in all 
parts of Canada and in tlio most northern of the United 
States, but they are not found in any considerable numbers 
south of Newfoundland. Labrador and the northern por- 
tions of the})rovinees of Quebec and Ontario. These varie- 
tie.s are also quite plentiful in the interior of Alaska, aud 
the Yukon jirovince of Canada where their range is lost 
in that of tl^ Arctic Fox. The Arctic Fox is a bluish 
mauve color a'l the year around, in the lower latitudes of 
its habitat, but aecordinor to some authorities, in the far 
north it beeomcx white in winter, when it is known as the 
White or Polar Fox; othei-s claim that tiie White and the 
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Blue Fox are district varieties, but that the White Fox 
becomes dark in summer. We are inclined to accept the 
latter theory. The range of the Cross Fox is the same as 
that of the Black and Silver varieties, except that it 
extends further South in the United States. 

On the Pacific Coast the Grey Foxes are found only in 
California and Oregon, but they are plentiful all through 
the southern and south central states, and in the east are 
met with as far north as Connecticut The habitat of the 
Kitt Fox is on the prairies and plains of the far west and 
southwestern states. 

The mating season of the Red Fox is in February or the 
beginning of March, and the young, from five to nine to a 
litter, are bom in April or early May. The mating season 
of the Orey Fox is later and its young are produced in 
May. This species is not as carnivorous as the Bed Fox, 
and fruit, com and fish form a larger part of its diet. The 
Arctic Foxes, who in their natural state subsist chiefly on 
Lemmings, and in some parts of their habitat on the car- 
casses of the Seals that have been killed for their fur, take 
very kindly to a vegetable diet in their captivity. The 
Orey Fox prefers the wooded districts for Its home, but 
the different varieties of the Canis-fnlvus are indined to 
the more open country, although all North American 
Foxes, with the exception of the Kitt or Swift Fox, take 
to the rough hilly country rather than the level plains. 

Red and Qrey Foxes do not mix. In the sections where 
both species were at one time plentiful the Greys have in 
some instances driven out the Red, while in others the 
Reds have dominated and surplanted the Greys. 

In Virginia and the other southern sections of its hab- 
itat the North American Red Fox attains its deepest 
coloring, but the animals there are much smaller than 
those seen in the northern part of its range; the bellies 
of this variety are sometimes white, but usual^r black; the 
long bushy tail is of lightish brown color with longer 
black hairs on the top, and it has a white tip. The whiskers 
are black, and the ears are covered with a short black 
velvety fur. 

The largest of all Red Foxes inhabit thv Eadiak Island. 
Their skins are three feet long exelusivf of the tail, but 
the color is pale and the quality of the far is coarse. The 
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Kamschatka Fox surpasses all other varieties in the fine 
quality of its fur, and the depth and richness of the red 
color. Some of the Mong:olian red foxes are of good 
quality, but most of the skins received from China are 
coarse furred and yellowish in color. The Japanese Fox 
is similar to the Chinese, but the color is somewhat deeper, 
and since the increase in the value of American Foxes the 
skins of this animal have been quite extensively used. 
There was a time when the skin of the Red Fox was the 
chief medium of barter in Northeastern Asia, the same as 
the Beaver skin was in America. 

Young Fo.xes are covered with a soft, downy, yellowish 
grey fur at birth, the orange colored hair not beginning 
to appear until they are five or six weeks old. Even the 
Indian hunters cannot distinguish the pups of the Red 
Fox at an early age from those of the Cross or Silver 
Foxes. 

All Foxes have the soles of their feet covered with wool 
pads in the winter, no callous spots being then visible. 




Silver Fox. 



In point of value as well as beauty the Black and Silver 
Foxes come first. The Arctic Foxes come next, then the 
Cross, and last the Red variety. All the Foxes of this 
species are hardy animals, cunning and suspicious. They 
spend but little of the time in their dens on the sandy hill 
sides, preferring to pass the day curled up among the 
grasses or weeds, or in a clump of brush, or on the top of 
a stump. 
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They hunt their food at night, beings most active in the 
early morning when all animal life is on the move, and 
they have a better chanee to secure the small animals and 
birds with whieh they vary their diet of fruit, nuts and 
eggs. 




Obby Fox. 



In the wild state foxes are monogamous. The male has 
only one consort in a season, and while tfaie young are 
being reared he dutifully forages for them. In confine- 
ment however one male sometimes has been mated suc- 
cessfully with two or even three females. 

When bom the young are small and weak, but if aU is 
weU they grow rapidly, and when about six we^ old begin 
to come out to play and to lap a little milk, or to take an 
occasional bit of solid food. If allowed to do so they will 
continue to nurse for nearly six months. They breed the 
first season when a little less than a year old, but usually 
produce only two or three young. 

Foxes may all be distinguished from the Wolf or Dog 
by their longer muzzles, and louger and -more tufted tails. 
Their upper incisors are also less sloping, and the pupils 
of their eyes form a vertical fissure during the day. They 
all diffuse a more or less fetid odor, dig burrows, and are 
the most timid of the dog family, attacking none but the 
weaker animals. 

As before stated, "in the red phase the Fox is entirely 
rich fulvous, except restricted black markings on the feet 
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and ears, a white area at the end of the tail, and certain 
white-tipped hairs on the hack and rump. From this phase 
to the next the black increases in extent, until in the ^icai 
cross fox the black predominates at the feet, legs and 
under parts, while folvons overlaying black covers most of 
the head, shoulders, and back. A gradual increase of the 
black and elimination of thefolvons, or its replacement by 
white, brings us to the next phase, the silver or silver- 
grey in which no fulvous appears, the entire pelage being 
dark at the base and heavily or lightly overlain with grey- 
ish white. Silver foxes vary from those in which the color is 
entirely grizzled, to those in which it is entirely black, except 
a few white-tipped hairs on the back and rump. Finally, in 
the black phase, the white is absent from all parts except 
the tip of the tail, which is white in all phases. The red 
phase is much more abundant than the others, but the three 
interbreed freely, and wherever one occurs occasional ex- 
amples of the others also may be expected. In general the 
cross fox is fairly common, the silver-grey is comparatively 
scarce, and the pure black is excessively rare. The prices 
usually paid for skins of the different phases vary accord- 
ing to the relative scarcity of the animals. Thus red fox 
skins command only a moderate price, cross foxes are some- 
what higher, silver foxes are many times higher, and pure 
black skins aro exceedingly valuable being higher priced 
than any other fur except sea otter." 

It is believed that the Arctic or Blue Fox was not found on 
the Pribilov Islands at the time of their discovery in 1787, 
but that it was taken to those islands subsequently, and 
under the fostering care of the fjovemment the herds on 
these islands have not only grown strong numerically but 
produce excei)tionally fine skins. They are therefore very 
desirable for breeding stoek and can be obtained from the 
Secretary of ( "onimeree for that purpose, sales being made 
from time to titne under competitive bids. 

Blue Fox skins from the Pribilov Islands have been mar- 
keted for many years, some idea of their quality may be 
formed from the fact that three hundred and ninety-one 
Blue and White Foxes taken on the islands in the winter 
of 1911-12. netted the government $20,505.17; one lot of 
twenty-eight skins bringing $3,675, or an average of more 
than $131 per skin. 
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In the chapter on Fur Earming considerable apace is 
devoted to Silver Fox breeding, but no mention is made of 
snccesafol attempts by different individuala to raise Bine 
Foxes on the islands off the coast of Alaska. In a recent 
announcement the Secretaiy of Commerce said that he 
intended to lease twelve islands on the coast of Alaska for 
five years, to the highest re^onsible bidders who would en- 
gage in the business of rearing this species, and agree to 
pay an annual fee of not less than $200.00. 

The islands whicli it is proposed to lease are those which 
which had been leased by the Secretary of the Treasury 
for fox propagation purposes prior to May 14, 1898. They 
are Chirikof island, Long island, Marmot island, Little 
Koniujl island, Simeonof island, lattle Naked island, Carl- 
son island, Middleton island. Pearl island, Elisabeth 
island, Aghiyuk island and Chowiet island. 

Leases will only be given to American citizens, and com- 
panies or corporations organized under the laws of a 
state or territory, and detailed reports must be made by 
the leasees annually to the Secretary of Connneree. Fur- 
ther particulars rej^arding the conditions that must be 
complied with to secure a lease of one of these islands 
can be obtained by addressing the Secretary of Commerce, 
Washington. D. 0. 




WhITK. or TOLAft Fox IN SUMMKR DrESS 



As the fur of the White or Polar F'ox is much less valu- 
able than that of the Blue or Arctic Fox. breeders should 
always be careful to eliminate from their breed of Blue 
Foxes any individuals that show any tendency toward 
the white fox variety. 
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Wilfred H. Osgood of the U. S. Department of Agrionl- 
ture, lays: "€k>ld weather haa no terrors for Foxes, and 
snow is their delight. In eonfinement, as in their natural 
state, they show eonsiderable individuality. * Some are 
much better breeders than others; some can never be in- 
duced even to mate, and others mate but do not produce 
young. Their wild nature dominates most of their actions, 
and it is rare that one becomes really tame. They are con- 
stantly in a state of fear, and it is only by the greatest 
care that confidential relations can be established between 
them and their keepers. 

"Hope for increased profits in fox raising lies almost 
entirely in improving the stock by selective breeding. The 
darker the animal the more valuable its pelt. Hence the 
object of every breeder should be to produce pure black 
foxes, or as nearly pure black as possil)!*'. To do this he 
must retain his darkest and most valuable animals for 
breeding, selling only the poorer ones. The temptation 
to sell animals of high value is often very p:reat. but in the 
long run such animals are likely to be more profitable if 
kept for breeding. The i)ossibilities of modification and 
im{)rovement by selection are fully as great with wild 
animals as with domestic. This has already Iummi demon- 
strated in the case of foxes. Some of the highest priced 
fox skins ever put on the market have been from animals 
reared in confinement and improved by selective breeding. 

Breeding for disposition is perhaps fully as important 
as breeding for color. So far this has not been attempted 
to any extent, but evidently it may be of great importance 
in overcoming some of the principal difficulties now en- 
countered. By selecting those animals which show*the 
least aversion to man, due regard being paid to prolific- 
ness and other qualities, a strain may be obtained which 
will breed with the certainty of our domestic animals. 
This in time should produce a thoroughly domesticated 
race of foxes, a result of inestimable value, amply justify- 
ing the utmost eiforts. Although it may not be ftdly ac- 
complished by those who begin it every breeder should 
keep its importance in mind, for every slight improvement 
will be to his advantage, and in the end the unqualified 
success of the business will be assured. 
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Besides the prominent species that have been mentioned 
in this article, there are a number of other foxes of more 
or leas importance commercially at the present time. 

The Prairie Fox of the central states is smaller than the 
Kitt Fox, of which species it is a vaiiefy although its dense 
fur resembles that of the Grey Fox. It has a black tipped 
tail. 

The Brazil Fox is also ^ey in general color, but the sides 
of the neck are reddish and it has a black line commencing 
at the nape of the neck and extending to the middle of the 
taU. 

The Patagoiiian Fox is fawn color on the flanks but has 
red ears and feet, and two-thirds of its tail is black. 

There are two varieties of the Vulpes Leucopus, whose 
range extends from the Volga to India. The Hill or Stone 
Fox, also known as the Cossac, Steppe and Afghan Fox, 
which inhabits the high table lands of Asia, is of medium 
size and has a long, soft, very light brown fur, that in some 
cases becomes a darker shade on the back and rump, causing 
it to look, with its black belly, ears and legs and white 
tipped tail, sometliing like the American Gross Fox. The 
East Indian Desert Fox is vesry small and lighter in eolor 
than the Hill Fox, and has white silvery hairs on the back. 

African Foxes are remarkable for the size of their ears; 
one specie.s that burrows in the sands of Nubia is an almost 
white fawn color; the Cape species are yellowish grey above 
and whitish beneath, and have black feet and tail and dorsal 
line. 

The Asiatic Kit Fox, called Ture by the French because 
it is the same eolor as the Turkish Fox, is a small animal 
measuring from eighteen inches to two feet in length. The 
under fur of the back is light gr^ relieved by longer white 
hairs; the sides are light yellow and the beUy is white; the 
ears are brownish grey and tipped with black, and the 
twelve ineh .yellow and grey tail is also tipped with black 
hair ; the whiskers are black. Its burrows are always seen 
on the open plains. Mr. Say dauns that it exceeds even 
the antelope in swiftness, and is consequently known as 
the velox species of the genus vulpes. 
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WOLVES. 

In America there are two distinct species of Wolves? 
one of them the Grey Wolf with its grizzled grey coat 
showing reddish in some specimens and black in others, 
is almost identical with the European Wolf, but most of 
the strains of the American Wolf are larger and stouter 
than those of the European species. The Grey Wolf is 
also called the "Buffalo Wolf" because of its former abun- 
dance in the buffalo country, and is generally known as 
the Timber Wolf to distinguish it from the Prairie Wolf 
or Coyote, a much smaller animal that lives in the open 
country and in some ways resembles the Jackal. 




Obbt Wolf. 



The Common Wolves of Europe (Canis-lupus), stand 
from twenty-seven to twenty>nine inches at the shoulders, 
and are yellowish grey in color, with long harsh hair, erect 
pointed ears, and a nearly straight tail. They are craf^ 
and rapacious animals, swift of foot, and destructive 
enemies of the sheep fold and farm yard. They associate 
in packs to hunt the larger quadrupeds like the deer and 
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elk| and when pressed by hunger will attack isolated 
travflleny having even been known to enter villages and 
earry off children; but they are cowardly and sneaking 
in thdr advances, retreating rapidly if disturbed by a 
man or dog, and showing great cunning in avoiding 
traps. They are still numerous in France, Hungary, Spain, 
Turkey and Russia, but became extinct in England in 
the Fifteenth Century, and disappeared from Scotland 
an4 Ireland in the early part of the Eighteenth Century. 

**There are nuinorous otlier species of Wolves in dif- 
ferent parts of tlie world. Some like the Thous grading 
into jackals; others like the Fox Wolf inclining more 
toward the foxes ; and most of them interbreed easily with 
some varieties of the dog in the countries they inhabit, 
the dog itself being a composite of a mixed wolf an- 
cestry. 

Many stories liave been told aljout the ferocity of the 
Wolves, and when food is scarce in the winter they are 
doubtless dangerous animals to meet when they are trav- 
eling in packs; but the writer has heard the Coyotes howl 
all night without offering to come within ^^nnshot range 
when the bright fires burning in the camp told the cun- 
ning animals that a warm reception was awaiting them. 
It is claimed however that the common Wolf of Europe 
is of a bolder and fiercer disposition than any of the 
American species, and the reports that come to us from 
time to time of thrilling adventures of sledging parties 
in Russia support this contention. 

The Russian or Black Wolf is larger than the other Eur- 
opean varieties, which are about the size of a large dog. 
and has long black top-hairs with a thick brownish red 
nnderfur, bluish at the ground. The full tail is of 
medium length dark brown above and light below and 
has a black tip; the ears, which are generally dark brown, 
are covered with a soft velvety fur; and the black whis- 
kers are few in number. The Siberian Wolf is larger still 
than the Russian variet}-. and is of a much lighter color 
and has much harsher fur. 

The American Grey or Timber Wolf (Canis-lupus-oeci- 
dentalis), found in the wild regions of North America aa 
far north as twenty-seven decrees north latitude, is 
fully as large if not larger than the Siberian Wolf. 
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It is from five to six feet in length, and in the extreme ^ 
north grows to a still larger size. Those iu the Church- 
ill District of the Hudson's Bay Company have almost 
white hair, while those from the Eskimo Bay District are 
characterized by their bluish grey color although occa- 
sionally black and even fawn colored specimenB are found 
there. 

With the exception of the Alaskan variety, which has 
coarser hair, the American wolves have finer, denser and 
longer fur than the European species, and their skins are 
more valuable, especially those of the blue and white 
ones. They live in burrows with several outlets, where 
they bring forth their young in litters of from four to 
* five or even nine. Dr. Richardson says: '*The resem- 
blance between the northern wolves and the domestic 
dog of the Indians is so great that the size and strength 
of the wolves seems the only difference. I have more than 
once taken a band of wolves for the dogs of a party of 
Indians; and the howl of the animals of both species is 
prolonged so exactly in the same key that even tiie prac- 
ticed ear of an Indian fails at times to discriminate be- 
tween them. The Indians do not consider the Black Wolf 
to be a distinct race, but report that one or two black 
whelps are occasionally found in a litter of Orey 
Wolves." 

The American Timber Wolf has been observed as far 
north as twenty-seven degrees and has broad feet well 
calculated for running in the snow. The skull and denti- 
tion approach closely to that of the dog. In Alaska wolves 
pre}' on the Reindeer, and in other sections the Moose is 
often their victim, but they always seemed to fear to 
attack the Bison. 

The Black Tliibetaa Wolf (Canis-pallipes), is really a 
climatic variety of the Common Wolf of Europe, but is 
classed as a separate species. 

Chinese, Japanese, Indian (Canis-pallipes), ami South 
American Wolves (Canis-nntaretirns). aro of little import- 
ance commercially. They are all small animals, and their 
skins are poor in quality. 

The Coyote or Prairie Wolf M'anis-latrans). whieii is 
rapidly disappearing before tlie advance of civilization, 
is much smaller than any of the other important species 
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of wolves. It was formerly abundant in many parts of 
this country and Canada where it is never seen now, but 
it still ranges the plains in the West and Southwest por- 
tions of the United States. It is a handsome animal, 
showing considerable variation in color from a grey with 
black tips to brown and black specimens. The tail is 
usually tipped with black, and the large reddish ears are 
also black at the points. The dense, long fur is rather 
harsh. 

Although the Coyotes are generally classed by scien- 
tists as all belonging to one species, Dr. Merriam, from an 
examination of a number of specimens received from all 
parts of the United States, was led to separate them into 
eleven distinct species. 




Coyote or Prairie Wolf. 



What the Coyote lacks in courage it makes up in auda- 
city. W. T. Hornaday says : It seems to know when the 
hunter has left his gun behind, and on such occasions will 
boldly plant itself within a stone's throw of its enemy, 
and even when a man is armed it seems to know within a 
rod just how near it is safe to approach. It is a coward, 
and. "so far as man is concerned a band of a thousand 
Coyotes can be put to flight as easily as one animal; but 
in hanging on the ragged edge of civilization and living 
bv its wits no one can beat the Covote." 

ft' 

Wolf skins were formerly used only in their natural 
color for making sleigh robes and coats, but when the 
constantly increasing demand for muffs and neck pieces 
of long fluffy fur caused such a phenominal advance in 
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the price of the lynx and fox, the furriers saw an oppor- 
tunity to utilize the wolf to meet the constantly increas- 
ing call for good popular-priced long-haired furs. Wolf 
skins are now being dyod black, blue and other shades, 
and sold either for what they are or under some fictitious 
name. The finer grades make articles as beautiful as they 
are serviceable: but as the best Siberian Wolves are now 
worth from twelve to fifteen dollars each, and fine Ameri- 
can skins are bringing as high as seven dollars, the 
manufacturers have to depend upon other and lower 
priced skins for their supply of "cheap" substitutes for 
Lynx and Fox. 

Scandinavian Wolves are similar in shape to the Rus- 
sian, but heavier, and deeper in the shoulders, and lighter 
in tint. In winter they become almost white. The 
wolves of Italy and southeastern Europe are fulvous, 
but in the Pyrenees a Black Wolf is found that is more 
common than the ordinary yariety. The Wolves of 
France are smaller and browner than those of Germany, 
and the Indian Wolf approaches the jackal in appear- 
ance more nearly than any of the other Old World 
wolves. The range of the wolf in the Old World extends 
from the German Sea to the Pacific Ocean, embracing 
all of Europe and the greater part of Ama. When 
wolves attack cattle they bite their hind legs so as to 
hamstring them, but their method of attacking a horse 
is to spring upon his back, or to seize him by the but- 
tocks taking care to keep out of the range of his heels. 

There is a difference of opinion among naturalists, as 
to whether the American Grey, and the European Com- 
mon Wolf belonfr to tlio sanio species, but it is certain 
that the geographical varieties of both species differ 
more widely among themselves than the type forms of 
each do from one another, and it is safe to say that they 
are identical. 
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THE JACKAL. 

The Jackals M 'anis-aureus) are gregarious auimals, 
hiintiug in packs and rardy attacking larger quadrupeds. 
They hide in the daytime and come out at night with 
dismal cries to feed on the remnants of the lion's prey, 
dead carcasses and smaller mammals and poultry. These 
animals are numerous in India, and Algeria where the 
French government pays a bounty for their slaughter 
and as high as thirty thousand are killed in a year ; but 
the fur is harsh and of little value ; they interbreed with 
the common dog and can be domesticated. 




Thb Jaokaim 



The piercing, unearthly cry of a pack of Jackals prowl- 
ing through a village at night is familiar to all who have 
lived in Orental lands, and is api)alling to weak nerves. 

The Wild Jackal emits an offensive odor, is about two 
feet long, and has a black sharply pointed nose. It is a 
lively animal and bites quickly and sharply. In color it 
is a light reddish brown shading deeper on the back than 
the other parts, and it is characterized by a small white 
mark on the throat. It has sometimes been called the 
''Lion's provider,'' because of the mistaken impression 
conveyed by some writers that it hunts prey for the King 
of Beasts. 
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THE HYAENAS. 

The Hyaenas have three false molars above, and four 
below, all conical, blunt and aingiilarly large; their su- 
perior carnivorous tooth has a small tubercle within and 
in front; but the inferior has none, presenting only two 
stout trenchant points. So powerful are the muscles of 
the neck and jaws of the Hyaenas that it is almost impos- 
sible to wrest anything from between their teeth, with 
which they are able to crush the bones of the largest prey. 
They are nocturnal animals inhabiting caves, and are 
extremely voracious, feeding chiefly on dead bodies, 
which they seek for even in the grave. A thousand super- 
stitious traditions are connected with them, and among 
the Arabs their name is a symbol of obstinacy. 

There are three distinct species of Hyaena, all repul- 
sive animals. Owing to the shortness of their loins and 
the lowness of their hind-quarters they do not walk, 
but progress by a sort of quick lAuffle, occasionally giv- 
ing utterance to peculiar unearthly cries. They are as 
cowardly as they are ravenous, and hunt in packs for 
their food, whether it be carrion or living prey. Strange 
as it may seem these beasts can be tamed and even domes- 
ticated. 

The Striped, or Laughing Hyaena (Hyaena-striata), in- 
cludes most of Africa, and Syria, Mesopotamia, Persia 
and India in its range. It is about the sise of a 
large dog, but its feet are redigitigrade with retractile 
claws. It has the prowling, nocturnal habits of all of its 
kind, hiding in caves during the day. 

The Spotted H[yaena (Hyaena-crocuta), has its habitat 
in South Africa. It has a thin fur of light brown color 
marked with dark brown spots; and there is a ridge of 
longer hair between the shoulders. The tail is thin and 
bristling; and the head is round, with dark, prominent 
eyes. ' • 

The Brown Hyaena (Hyaena-brunnea) is also found in 
the south of Africa, where the inhabitants of the Cape 
call it the Shore Wolf which it resembles in size. Its 
pelage, which is darker than that of other Hyaenas, 
is from eight to ten inches in length on the back and 
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aides. It is reddish in color, sprinkled with black spots.* 

The Earth Wolf of the Dutch (ProtelM-eristatus). gen- 
erally known as the Aard Wolf, is sometimes called the 
Hyaena by furriers ; but it has weaker javn, smaller teeth» 
and no tubular grinders in the upper jaw. It is about 
three feet long and is met with only in South Africa. Its 
thick and rather long under fur is mixed with still longer 
hairs; and the tail has long bristling blaek hairs. The 
color is a light brown, with blaek stripes running cross- 
wise of the body. It has a slight mane of bristling hair. 

The Hyaena is distinguished from the Dog, by the num- 
ber of its toes, four to eaeh foot. The Wild Dog of the 
Gape has the dental system of the Dog, and not of the 
Hyaena. Its form is long and thin; it is about the size 
of a Wolf; has a white and fawn-eolored mottled fur, 
large ears with black tips. It is a gregarious animal, and 
frequently approaches Gape Town, devastating its en- 
virons. 
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THE WEASEL FAMILY. 
(MuiteUdae.) 

As the human family is eomposed of different branches 
of Tarying degrees of intelligence, wealth and refine- 
ment; 80 the Weasel family is made up of six dis- 
tinct groups differing widely from one another In com- 
mercial valne, in exterior character, in coloration, in the 
stmctare of the teeth, and in other details; but they are 
all distingnished by the great development of the curved 
ridges of bone by which the lower jaw is held in place, 
and by the peculiar shape of the upper molar teeth. They 
are all carnivorous. 

The typical forms of the species are characterized by 
long, slender bodies and short limbs, and none of them are 
verj' large, most of tliem being of medium or small size. 
Several of the Northern forms have a dark summer and 
light winter dress, differing: in this particular from all 
other carnivores, except the AVliitc Fox. One of the Mar- 
tens, and some of the Badj?ers. are remarkable for ex- 
treme brilliancy of color; and "warning colors." or 
contrasting bands of dark brown, or black, and white, 
make the American Skunk, and the Cape Polecat, con- 
spicuous; but most of the members of the Weasel family 
are clotlicd with a fur of uniform dark tint. The family 
is widely distributed on all the great continents except 
Australia ; it is also noted that none of them inhabit 
Madagascar. With very few excei>ti(Mis members of the 
Weasel faniilv are fierce and blood-thirstv ; cases are re- 
corded where they have followed rodents twice as large 
as themselves into their own burrows, and destroyed 
them there. 

The first and most important group of the Weasel fam- 
ily is the Marten gronp: consisting of the Pine Marten, 
the Stone Marten, the Japanese Marten, the Indian 
^farten. the American Marten i IT. B. Sable), the 
Sable, the Fisher, the Mink and the Kolinsky. In the 
second, or Weasel grou{), are included the Common 
Weasel, the Tayra, the Gri.son, and the Stoat or Pirmine. 
The Polecats, Ferrets and Skunks constitute the third or 
Polecat Group. Under their own names, the Otter, the 
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Badger and the Wolverine, form respectively the fourth, 
fifth and sixth groups of the Weasel family. 

The CivetB, the Bears and the Raccoons aje closely al- 
lied to the Weasel family; but there is no generic connec- 
tion between any of them, and each must be considered 
as belonging to a separate family. 



THBPAHMX. 

The Pahmi (Helictis-napelensis or ferrogrisea), some- 
times called the ''Chinese Stone Marten" by the Leipzig 
skin dealers, is an animal whose skins have lately come 
into favor, and it is estimated that more than eighty 
thousand pelts were marketed in 1913, causing a marked 
advance in the price. The Pahmi is principally found 
in the Central Provinces of China, where it is also 
known as the "Grey Marmot.*' Different varieties of the 
genus showing considerable variation in color are also 
found in Nepal and Sikkin, and on the Island of Formosa. 
It is so closely allied to tiie Stinking Badger (Mydaus- 
miliceps) that the Germans have also named the Pahmi, 
Stinkdachs. 

The under fur is thick and silky, but the glossy top 
hair Is coarse. The top hair of the H^ctis-napelensis 
is a dark greyish brown, with a distinct wiiite line 
running down the middle of the back from the neck to 
the tail. A white band also goes nearly to the back on 
both sides, from a great white patch that covers the 
throat and chest like a baby's bib. The under fur is 
light yellow, and the coarsely haired light grey tail has 
a white point. The pelt is heavy. The Pahmi lives 
under ground, in burrows of its own eoiistructioii, l)ut 
does not hibernate in winter. It is probably the con- 
necting link between the true badgers and the skunks, 
as it burrows like tlie former, and discharges a fluid after 
the manner of the latter, although it cannot throw it as 
far. 
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RUSSIAN SABLl. 

The most important animal in the Marten group is the 
Russian Sable (Mustela-zibellina) . By many it is consid- 
ered merely as a variety of the Pine Marten, distinguished 
by the greater length and finer quality of its fur; but it 
also has a much more distinctly cone-shaped head, longer 
and stouter limbs and larger feet. Like all the members 
of the Weasel family, the Sable has a habit of walking 
almost entirely on its toes, and its short and compressed 
claws are capable of partial retraction. It has soft, thick 
fur, tlie top hairs of wliich are darker and glossier than 
the under fur; in fact, the value of a Sable as well as of 
the other ^rarteiis depends upon tlic color and density of 
the top coat. The skins of animals taken in the depths 
of the forests where the sun's rays never penetrate the 
gloom are almost black, and well nigh priceless in value; 
but ordinarily the color varies from a light to a deep 
chestnut brown, and is uniform, except for a reddish grey 
patcJi on the throat, and a mixture of black and grey on 
the cheeks and snout. The skins are worth from ten to 
two hundred and fifty dollars each raw. There are furs 
that cost more, per skin, than Russian Sable; but when 
the size of the animal is considered, its full length being 
from fifteen to twenty inches, exclusive of the seven inch 
tail, the Russian Sable is the most valuable of all fur- 
bearing animals. 

The finest Sal)les are the large, wide stretched skins 
received from the Vitim and Olekma river districts, on 
which the long, glossy top hair is very full and black. 
They are almost equaled in quality by the Bargusin skins 
that are generally stretched a little more in the length by 
the trappers. The skins from Jakutsk are smaller, and 
have browner top hair, but they have very large and full 
silky tails. The Okhotsk Sables are smaller and browner 
still, but fine and full furred. 

The large brown Kamschatka skins that come to the 
market stretched in the length, have many silver hairs in 
the top coat The Nerschinsk Sables are also well silvered, 
but are coarser furred. Those from the valley of the 
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Tenesei are large and coarse and for the moat part light 
in eolor. 

Some long, thin-furred akins are received from the Altai 

mountain section, that like the large, coarse, liglit-colored 
skins from Nekolaievsk. Afghanistan and Turkistan, are 
onlv suitable for hleiidini?. Many of the small, wide- 
stretched, brown Sables from tlie Amur distriet are, how- 
ever, well silvere(i ami of a fair quality. 

The range of the Sable originally extended from the 
Ural Mountains to the Bering Sea. and from the moun- 
tains on the southern border of Siberia to the 68tli parallel 
north latitude. Now its ehief haunts are in the mountain 
forests of Eastern Siberia and Kainschatka. 

Sal)les should only be purchased where the buyer can 
have the fullest confidence in the representations of the 
dealer, as skins that have been taken out of season, or 
artificially darkened, are often palmed off upon the 
uninitUted as prime or natural. 

The Sable is a noetumal animal, averse to the presence 
of mankind, and inclining to the least known and most 
inaccessible parts of the country. It subsists upon hares, 
birds, fish and every living thing it can kill. Sables make 
their nests in holes in the trees, and bring forth one lit- 
ter of four or five young each year. Formerly they were 
caught in traps; but now they are generally hunted with 
dogs who either run them down, or drive them into trees 
from which they are knocked with long poles into nets 
stretched to receive them. A hunter who succeeds in ci^- 
turing twenty Sables in a season is considered lucky. 
Hunting the Sable in the midst of winter and tremendous 
snows is a dangerous task. Is is largely to the pursuit 
of this animal that we owe the discovery of the eastern 
provinces of Siberia. 

HUDSON BAY SABLE. 

The American, or Brown, Marten (Mustela-americana) 
is generally known as the Hudson Bay Sable; although 
strictly speaking, it is more like the Pine Marten than the 
Russian Sable in color and habits. It is found in the 
forests of North America in the Hudson's Bay district. 
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and to some extent in Labrador and Alaska, and is some- 
times met with as far south as the Adirondack Mountains 
in New York. It never ventures near the habitations of 
man ; and while gentle in appearance, when it attacks an 
animal larger than itself it becomes as fierce as a tiger. 
One strange peculiarity about the Brown Marten is the 
fact, that while in some years as high as one hundred 
thousand pelts are takea, at other times they are very 
scarce ; the periods of scarcity recurring at regular inter- 
vals of ten years. 

The skins are at their best when the animal is taken 
in November, and are worth raw from fifteen to forty-five 
dollars each, some choice specimens even bringing as 
high as ninety dollars. The color of the fur is brown, but 
of a more reddish cast tlian that of the Russian Sable. 
As in the case of its European eogener the value depends 
upon the color, density and silky ploss of the top hair, 
rather than upon the nature of the under fur. The head 
and ears are grey, and the breast spot is yellow. 

American Martens are *renerally taken in wooden traps 
set up in line by the hunters ior miles across the country. 

In Labrador Martens are large and rich in fur, but 
very scarce, the same is true of Nova Scotia. The skins 
received from Alaska are large, but the fur is coarse 
and light In color, occasionally being entirely white. The 
skins from the East Maine and Fort Qeorge districts of 
the Hudson Bay territory are the finest and darkest, 
some of them being almost black. 



PIMB BIABTBN. 

The typical representative of the Martens is the yel- 
low breastwl Pine Marten (AFustela -martes ) . Its range 
is in the higlier latitudes of the Northern Ileinisphere, but 
one species is found as far south as India and the Malayan 
region. It has a sharply-pointed muzzle with nose ex- 
tending far beyond the lij). and ears that are thickly cov- 
ered with fur on both sides. The length of the body is 
from sixteen to eighteen inches, and the bushy tail is from 
nine to twelve inches long. The fur is of a rich brown 
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color at the top, with a reddish grey tint to the under coat, 
and a white, yellowish or bright orange patch on the 
throat. The soles of the feet have a thick coat of far be- 
tween the bare pads. This animal is arboreal in its habits 
and averse to the open country, but remains in the bosom 
of the forest ranging through the thickets, or creeping 
from branch to branch of the towering trees, where its 
sharp claws aid it in procuring a firm hold. When domesti- 
cated it is said Pine Martens will eat fruit, but in their 
natural state they subsist entirely upon mice, rats, moles, 
and poultry ; and in the neighborhood of the sea they sup- 
plement this diet with mussds. They can be domesticated 
and taught to eat fruit. 

The skins of the Pine Martens, like those of the Sable, 
are used principally either in the natural color or dyed 
for the manufacture of nuitTs and neck pieces. When 
blended it is hard to distinguish the fur of the Tine Mar- 
ten from tliat of the Sable; in fact even in their natural 
color it is sometimes difficult for any one but an expert to 
tell some of the finer skins from Hudson Bay Sable. 

BEECH MAETEN. 

# 

The white-breasted Beech or Stone Marten (Mustela- 
foina), is much more common than the Pine Marten; in- 
habiting the whole of central Europe, parts of 
European Russia, Asia Elinor, and some sections of North 
America. Although a frequenter of woods and trees this 
animal is more often found among: rocks and stones, and 
has therefore been called stein-iiiartier. or stone marten, by 
the Germans. The fur is coarser than that of the other 
Martens and different in color; the roots of the fur being 
of ash color, the middle of clieslnut and the points black, 
giving to the whole a greyish brown effect. The Turkistan 
and Afghanistan skins liavt- ixantiful, long, glossy black 
top hairs and very pale ashy under fur. They were once 
regarded as belonging to a distinct speeics. but are now 
considered a variety of the foina. The Beerh Marten is 
bolder than the other membei^ of its family, being fre- 
rpiently found in tlie neighborliood of human habitations, 
and sometimes even making its uest in au old bam or 
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granary, although generally its abode carefully formed of 
hay and straw is found in a bole in a tree, or in a crannie 
between rocka. The young, generally four or five in num- 
ber, are bom eariy in the spring; and are blind for the 
first two weds of their ezistenee. The food of the Beeeh 
Marten consists of miee, rats, rabbits and all kinds of 
birds; and no dove cote, however lofty it may be, is safe 
when a Marten is in the neighborhood. Beech Martens 
make a mewing sound, not unlike that of a cat, and a pair 
of them in a tree may be heard quite a distance. They 
are exeeedingly bloodthirsty, but they have such a fond- 
ness for certain kinds of fruits, like cherries and plums, 
that in some parts of the continent of Europe the trunks of 
fruit trees are washed with tobaceo-juicp, or petroleum, to 
keep them away. 

Natural Stone Marten fur lias not been very popular 
for some time, but many of the skins are beinc^ dyed to 
imitate blended Sable, and this creates a demand which 
serves to keep the price about normal. 

Professor Rolleston thought that the Ailouvos of the 
Greeks was a white breasted Beech Marten. The darkest 
skins come from Spain, Italy and France; and the finest 
from Bosnia. Stone Martens are very numerous m Bus* 
sis, but their fur is coarse and light in eolor. 

The Japanese Marten (Mustela-melanopus) has a yellow- 
ish underfur. almost white. 



INDUN MARTEN. 

The Indian Marten (Mustela flavigula), is the hand- 
somest member of the group. It is from twenty to twenty- 
two inches long, with a seventeen to twenty inch tail. It 
can be distinguished by its beautiful coloration. The fur 
is generally short, but lonp^er on the animals caught on the 
Himalayas than on those taken in the Nilgiri section. The 
color of the upper part of the head, neck, rump, tail and 
limbs is a blackish brown or black, the middle of the back 
being of a paler brown; the chin and upper part of the 
throat are white, the lower part of the throat and chest 
being orange, brownish yellow, or pure yellow. This ani- 
mal is found only on the densely wooded hills, and is not 
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often seen, although its range extends from the Himalayas, 
where it is generally fonnd at an elevatkm of from 7,000 to 

8,000 feet, to Nilgiri. ThiR species generally travel in par- 
ties of five or six. and give utterance to a low chuckle, which 
becomes a har«h cry when they are excited. 

VISHBB. 

The largest member of the Marten group is the Fisher 
(Mustela-pennanti), known also as the Pekan, Fisher 
Marten, Pennant's Marten, "Black Fox" and "Black 
Cat;" the two last titles having been given it because in 
size, color and build it resembles the fox, and cat, more 
than it does the Weasel. The length of the body is 
from twenty-four to thirty inches, and the tail is from 
twelve to eighteen inches long. The general color of the 
fur is a blaekish brown becoming grey at the head and 
neck, but showing no light colored patch at the throat. 

The range of the Fisher covers the grreater part of 
North America from the upper part of Texas to Alaska, 
but continual hunt in fr lias exterminated the animal in 
the sections east of the Mississippi River. It is nocturnal 
and aboreal in habit and very agile, often leaping from 
tree to tree in pursuit of its prey. Its nests are found In 
holes in trees, high above the ground. The skins are at 
their best in the northern country from October to May, 
and the customary mode of capturing the animal Is by 
means of set traps. 

The name Fisher is evidently a misnomer, for while It 
will eat any fish that may come in its way it does not 
catch fish for itself, and makes its home In the swamps 
and on the wooded sides of the mountains, away from the 
water, feeding principally on snakes and porcupines^ 
varying the diet occaslonaUy devouring one of its own 
eogeners. 

The fur is coarser and not as valuable as that of the 
Ameriean Marten, but it is handstime and durable, and in 
fair demand for fine neck pieces and muffs. In the Euro- 
pean markets the Fisher is generally known as the Vir- 
ginia Polecat 

It brings forth its young in April or May, producing 
f)rom two to four at a birth. 
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MINK. 

The true Mink (Mustela-Tison) is confined to North 
America, but the Mnstela-lntreola, called Nerz or Sump- 
otter by the Germans, has rightly been daased as the 
European Mink, in q>ite of essential differences in strac- 
tare.and quality. A white upper lip always characterises 
the European varieties. Minks of inferior quality that 
are classed as local varieties of the Russian Mink, are 
also found in Japan, and China where they are generally 
called Chinese Weasels. 

The Mink is distinguished from the other members of 
its genus by a narrower muzzle, longer premolar teeth, 
and a partial webbing of the toes. like all members of 
the Marten group the Mink has a bushy tail, about half 
the length of its body which measures from fifteen 
to eighteen inches. The pelage consists of a soft, dense 
under-fur mixed with loiif;, stiff, glossy hairs, the latter 
being most in evidence on the upper part of the body. 
The color varies from a light, yellowish brown in the 
poorer reprt'seiitatives of the species, to a rich ehociolate 
in the finer grades. The chin is always white, and small 
irregular patehes of white are often found on the under 
part of the body. The Mink ranges over the greater part 
of North America; the clioicest specimens coming from 
Maine and Nova Scotia; next in value are those from 
Canada, New York and New England; the poorest Ameri- 
can qualities come from the southern section of the 
United States, and the intermediate grades from the cen- 
tral, western and northwestern states. 

The Mink is an amphibious solitary animal, semi- 
aquatic in habit, living in holes in the banks of streams 
and lakes. The young, four or five to a litter, are bom 
early in the spring, and remain w ith the mother until the 
autumn. The Mink is a good diver and swimmer, and 
can remain under the water a long time; it has been 
known to pursue and catch as agile a fish as the brook 
trout ; and as an evidence of its remarkable strength, it is 
said that a Mink has been seen to drag a mallard duck 
a mile to its hole so that its mate could join in the feast 
provided by so much effort. This animal has a keen 
sense of smell and wonderful tenacity of life, a case being 
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recorded where a Jklink was found alive twenty>four 
hours after it was crashed flat by a falling tree. 

The fur of the Mink is used for muffs, neckwear, eoats, 
linings, trimmings, and sleigh robes. It vs one of the most 
fashionable furs this season and it is never entirely out 
of style, although at some times it is less popular with 
wearers of furs than at others. 

The Russian Mink is a good size and dark in color, but 
it has a flatter appearance than that of the American 
Mink because the fur is shorter and the top hairs are not 
so long and numerous. 

KOUmKY. 

The Kolinsky or Siberian Mink (Mnstela-sibirica V also 
known as the Chorok, Red Sable aud Tartar Sable, is the 
oonnoctinpr link between tlio Marton and Polecat groups 
of the Weasel family. The Tartars call it the Kulon. It 
is about fifteen inches long, has an eight-inch tail, and the 
fur is of a rich brown or tawny color. This animal is 
found in the district east of the Yenesei River, and has 
for some time received favorable consideration from the 
furriers, by whom it is now dyed to imitate the Marten 
and Sable, the same as they dye Japanese and Chinese 
Mink to make a cheap substitute for American blended 
Mink. 

The hairs of the tail of this animal are sometimes used 
in the manufacture of brushes. 



THE WEASEL. 

The Common Weasel (Miistela-vulf?aris). is distin- 
guished from the Polecats by its smaller size, slender body 
and differences in eraiiial (levo]o|MH('iit. as well as the fact 
that its winter coat is different in color from its summer 
covering. The range of this animal extends over all 
Europe, Northern and Central Asia, and a large part of 
North America. It is about eight inches long, and its 
tail will measure from two to two and one-half inches. 
The throat and under parts of the body are always white, 
but the outside of tlie limbs aud the back are a dark 
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brown in summer, often changing to white in winter. It is 
a bold and inquisite animal, whose food consists of small 
birds, mice, etc., but it will seldom attack a rabbit or a 
poultry-yard. It is quick of movement, has a strong power 




lKI»IAN WSASBL. 

of scent, and follows the small animals on wliieli it preys 
to their hiding places. Common Wea.sels bring" forth from 
four to five youn^, and generally live in a nest of dry leaves 
placed in a hole in a cave or a hollow tree. 




Tatka. 



THE TAYRA. 

The Tayra or Taira (Galictis-barbara), is found in 
Central and South America. It is the largest member of 
the Weasel group measuring over twenty inches, exclusive 
of the tail which is nearly as long as the body. It is dark 
brown above and yellowish on the under part of the 
body. Tayras often hunt in companies for the small 
animals upon which they prey. 
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THE GBISON. 

The Grison (Galicti»-yittata), has its habitat in Cen- 
tral and South. Ameriea, and Mexico. It is about the size 
of a Marten, and ia blaek in color except on the top of the 
head, back and tail, where the long hair la bluish grey. 
The sharp contrast between the grey crown and black 
face gives this animal a vicious look in keeping with its 
savage disposition. It lives in hollow trees, holes in the 
ground, and clefts in the rock. It feeda on small mam- 
mals and birds. Like the other Weasels it destroys the 
poultry in settled districts. The odor it emits is, if pos- 
sible, more nauseating than that of the skunk. 

Allemand's Grison (Galictis-allemandi ), a larger and 
lees common species of this penns. has the same range as 
the above. The skins of these animals have no commercial 
value, and they are only noticed here because of their 
connection with the Weasel family. 

EBMINE. 

' The most important member of the Weasel group is the 
Stoat or Ermin^CMustela-erminea), sometimes called the 
greater Weasel. The fur of common Weasels is often sold bA 
Ermine, but the winter dress of the Stoat is the only true 
Ermine. ^'The Stoat though closely allied to the common 
Weasel and of similar habits is its superior in size, and in 
the purity and depth of its fur; another distinguishing 
•feature is the black tip on its tail which never changes 
color even when the rest of the fur turns white. 

The habitat of the Stoat, like that of the common 
AVeasel. is spread over a lar^e portion of the globe; the 
finest representatives of the species being found in 
Siberia, liritish North America and Ala.ska. In the higher 
latitudes it invariably assnines the white winter dress 
which characterizes the Kiiuine. This change also takes 
place in winter in the highlands of Scotland, and the 
United States as far south as Pennsylvania, New York 
and ^lassachusetts. Partly white specimens have even 
been taken at times in Virginia but in the milder climates 
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the fur is generally of a tawny brown color above all 
the year round. Various reasons have been advanced 
by different authorities for the change of color the Stoat 




Stoat in Sukmbr Dress. 



undergoes at different seasons, and all seem to agree that 
the change is due to the necessity of the color of the 
animal being adapted to its external surroundings, as it 
is noted that the change of color seems to be determined 
by the presence or absence of snow in its habitat. The 
native of the far north have a legend that the white coat 




Stoat in Winter Pslaqe. 



is given to the Ermine by tlie Creator to enable it to 
escape the notice, as it travels over the frozen wastes, of 
lar^e and powerful enemies against whom it could not 
contend. 

/-,The haunts of the iStoat are in stony places and im- 
penetrable thickets that afford it a refuge from the larger 
animals. It lives on poultry, game and smaller animals; 
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and it is olainied that wlien food is abundant it will only 
• suck the blood and eat the brains of its yictiniB. leaving 

the flesh untouched. The Stoat moves very rapidly and 
hunts its prey by day and by night. It is a good climber and 
also a good swimmer, although not an aquatic animal^ The 
young are produeed in the spring, the usual number to a 
litter being five to twelve. The full-grown animal is about 
seven to twelve inches long, exclusive of the tail whieh 
will measure about four inches. 

Royal in its beauty, the fur of the Ermine has at all 
times adorned the state robes of kings and queens, and 
has always been in favor for occasions where full dress 
was demanded. At present it is very popular for street 
wear as well and the price is very hij^ for the better 
grades. 

The fur of the Ermine when made up with black spots 
instead of tails is called minever, the whitest skins come 
from Ischimer. Good medium grades, with extra fine 
full furred tails that are black half their length, are 
received from Tomsky and Perchorsky. The smaller skins 
from Jakutsky and Janiseisky are white but flat, and the 
Lasky skins kave no black points on the tails. The Bara- 
binsky skins are the largest and best of the Siberian 
Ermines. The skins are put up for sale in "timbers" of 
forty skins each. 



THE FESRET. 

Zoologists are now agreed that the Ferret (Putorius- 
furor), with its pink eyes and yellowish white eolor, is 
merely a variety of the Polecat, modified by the effect of 
long continued captivity. Ferrets came originally from 
Spain aud Barbary, but now are bred for rabbit and rat 
hunting both in Eur(>i)e and the I'liited States. The Fer- 
ret has no stroii^r local attaeliment and therefore must 
be carefully secured. 

As is tin* ease with most domesticated animals Ferrets 
are more prolifie than tlieir wild allies: the young are 
usually born in the sprinjr, l)ut sninetiiiu's there are two lit- 
ters a year of from five to ten eaeh. The Ferret will al- 
most invariably seize a rabbit behind the ears. 
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THE SKUNK. 

A well known scientist, when asked if the Skunk was 
a polecat, replied: "Yea — and more too.*' Cuvicr ex- 
plains the meaning of this remark when he says : "Among 
a family remarkable for its stench, the Skunk (Mephitia- 
mephitica) is distinguished by a sort of stench far ex- 
ceeding that of the remaining species. The odor it pro- 
duces resembles that of the Polecat, mixed with a strong 
smell of garlie— nothing could be more nauseous' any 
one who has encountered it, will know why the French 
formerly ealled this animal "enfan-dn-disble"— the ehild 
of the doTfl. 

Like the Polecats, the Skunk has thirty-four teeth; 
two false molars above, and three below; but the superior 
tubercnlous one is very large, and as long as it is broad, 
and the inferior carnivorous has two tubercles on its 
inner side; eironmstances which ally it to the Badger, 
just as the Polecat approximates to the Orison and the 
Glutton. The anterior nails of the Skunk, like those of 
the Badger, are long and fitted for digging, and they are 
moreover semi-plantigrade. The American Skunk has 
sometimes been called the Fitchet of Pennant. Its general 
color is brownish black with a white tip on the head. It is 
marked on the back with white stripes of considerable 
individual variation, narrow in some and wide in other 
specimens, but all have the white spot on the head, and a 
white tip at the end of the long, bushy tail, which they 
carry curved over the back when walking. The slightly 
curvert claws arc sot in straight toes. The head is small, 
and the ears are short and round, siiid tlie stoutly built 
body is moderately elongated. It is terrestrial and fos- 
sorial in its habits. 

The Skunks make their homes in holes in the ground, 
in liollow trees, or in crannies in the rocks. They are 
good clinibors but prefer the elearings and the open 
glades to the dense forests. The young are born in the 
spring, six to ten in number, and remain with the mother 
until the following spring. Dr. Merriain says, that 
when captured early in life. Skunks make pretty and 
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agreeable pets, gentle in manner, and cleanly in habits. 
They feed on insects, birds, eggs, frogs, mice and rab- 
bits, sometimes even leaves and berries. Several families 
of Skunks will live in one burrow. 

It is hard to intimidate a Skunk as besides being of a 
fearless and unsuspicious nature, it seems to be conscious 
of the power it possesses of putting all enemies to rout 
with the nauseous artillery which it can at all times 
bring to bear on the object of its wrath. This secretion, 
with its penetrating, lasting, neyer-to-be-forgotten odor, 
is contained in a pair of glands located under the tail; 
and can be ejected at the will of the animal with such 
force that the fluid will carry from thirteen to sixteen 
feet, as many unfortunate victims can testify. Strange 
as it may seem the flesh is said to be white, tender and 
highly palatable. Skunks are cauorbt in traps. The finest 
skins come from Ohio, and the country oast of that state. 
Western and southern skins are coarser and not so full 
furred. Skunk farming is carried on successfully in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. 

Whatever we may think of the Skunk otherwise, its 
fur is certainly worthy of the hij^li regard in which it is 
held hy the pul)lic. Many wearers of "Alaska Sa})lc" 
and '* Black Marten" furs, have no suspicion that their 
beautiful muffs and neck pieces are made of Skunk 
skins, for when properly dressed and cured the skins 
soon lose the objectionable odor, which has made the 
useful and handsome Skunk famous — or infamous. 

The natural black skins are the most valuable, and 
where the white stripes are not too large they are cut 
out by the furriers, so the l^alance of the skin can be 
used in its natural color, which is a brownish black on 
top, and deep grey at the roots. The white skins, and 
those in which the stripes are too prominent, are dyed 
either a jet black, or as near as possible to the natural 
color of the skin. Some dyers are very successful in 
imitating this shade, but when the natural and dyed 
skins are placed side by side it is easy to see that man' 
at his best is only a poor imitator of natural products. 

The Lesser Skunk (Mt'phiti.s-putoriiisV sometimes re- 
ferred to as the Little Striped Skunk, and . for some 
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unaccountable reason called "civet" by the furriers, be- 
longs to the same genus as the common Skunk, hut it is 
a much smaller animal, with different cranial character- 
istics, and it has the peculiar odor of the Poelcat. It also 
differs in the white markings which it shows in an endless 
variety of detail on its black fur, but which are always 
so arranged as to form a lyre, more clearly defined on 
some specimens than on others. This animal never ez> 
ceeds a foot in length, and its tail is shorter than the 
head and body. Its range is in the lower part of the 
United States, and as far south as Taeatan and Guate- 
mala. In working up these skins no attempt is made 
to cut out the white stripes, but the furriers match them 
so that on the finished article they will look like the lines 
of one general design. The largest skins come from the 
northern part of its habitat, the animals growing smaller, 
coarser and fatter as they go south. 




Lesser Skunk. Skunk. 



Nearly allied to the above species is the long tailed 
Skunk (Mustela-maerura), of Mexico, whose tail is longer 
than the head and body combined. 

There is a white backed Skuidc in South America 
f Conepatus-mapurito ). whieh is heavier tluui the others 
jind has a more pig-like snout with nostrils directed down- 
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ward instead of laterally. It has only thirty-two teeth, 
extremely small ears, and a shorter tail than the other 
species. The body is from eighteen to twenty-four inehes 
long, and generally marked on the back with two very 
wide white stripes; the under part is always blaek» and 
the tail is white and black. Its range is from Patagonia 
and Chili, through Central America, as far north as 
Texas. 

In Nicaraugua the Skunk goes along at night with its 
tail up as a danger signal. Naturalists claim that the 
conspicuous markings of the Skunk are "warning colors*' 
that are a benefit to the species as well as its enemies, as 
many a time a man who would hesitate a long time be- 
fore hunting a Skunk, would take a shot at an animal of 
whose identity he was not certain. 

The gait of the Skunk is a measured walk, but it can 
shuffle along at a pretty good speed if necessary. A 
peculiarity of this animal is its indifference to the presence 
of man, which is evidenced by its being so often run over 
by vehicles. 



POLECATS. 

Polecats are the most sanguinary of all the Weasel 
tribe. They are larger and more powerful than the 
Skunks and Weasels, but as a rule are smaller in sise 
and have shorter legs than the Martens. They were 
formerly known as Foulmart (Foul-Marten) because of 
their fetid smell, due to a secretion carried by these ani- 
mals in small glands. They are the terror of poultry 
yards and warrens, for while they are less active than the 
Martens, they not only work havoc with the rabbits, poul- 
try, birds and small rodents, but also destroy the eggs and 
young of their prey in their burrows and nests. The 
lower carnivorous tooth of the Polecat has no inner 
tubercle, and the superior tuberculous one is more broad 
than long; there are two false molars above and three 
below; they can also be distinguished from the Weasels 
and the other ^lartcns by the absence of the lirst pair 
of molars in both jaws. 
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Fitchet, or Fitch Cat, is the name given to the com- 
mon Poleeat of Europe (Mustela-putorius). It haa a fur 
made up of a woolly yellow imiler-fur showing through 
long, gloe^ dark top Iiairs; in the Russian skins the under 
fur is almost white. The body of this animal is about seven- 
teen inches long, exclusive of the tail which measures 
about six inches. It is a nocturnal animal inhabiting 
the deserted burrows of other animals in the forest and 
iiBiting forth at night for its depredations. "Fiteh" was 
a popular fur with our grandmothers, and at present has 
come back into favor. The finest darkest skins come from 
Qeimany. 

Tba Perwitsky or Sarmatian Mottled Poleeat (Pntorins- 
sarmaticus), is a distinct species, that has its habitat in 
the wilds of Siberia, Russia and Central Asisn-prineipany 
Afghanistan. This species is not exclusively nocturnal, 
bnt it paisei tiie greater part of the day in some deserted 
rabbit burrow, or in a deep, dark crannie in the rocks or 
an opening between large stones, issuing forth at olgbt 
to procure food. It is a fearless, ferocious fighter, and 
does not hesitate to attack animals many times its size. 
Where it- cannot outspeed its victims it patiently tracks 
them until it can steal upon them. The Perwitsky is 
generally caught in traps ; sometimes it is smoked out of 
its burrow into a net spread over the opening; and 
occasionally it is roped as it escapes to the trees. The 
fur of this species is of an orange color, "with irregular 
brown spots on the upper part very much like the thighs 
of the Russian Sable in color and texture, underneath it 
has glossy black fur. It is a much smaller animal than 
the common Polecat, iiicasurinfr from sevon to ton inches 
in length. Like that of the Fitch, the fur of the Per- 
witsky was very much in vogue fifty years ago, but for a 
longtime was neglootod by the furrit-rs; it is in de- 
mand again at the present time, being admirably suited 
to the effects which the designers are producing in this 
season's garments. 

The Black-footed Polecat of North America (iNIephitis- 
misripis^ is found in the Central piatcaii of the United 
States as far south as Texas. It is larger than the com- 
mon species, measuring about nineteen inches exclusive 
of the tail which is about five and one-half inches long. 
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It is of a brownish white color, with the feet, the tip of the 
tail, and a broad stripe across the forehead blaek. It 
shows the distribution of dark and light colors character- 
istic of all members of this family. 

Other unimportant species of this animal are the Si- 
berian Polecat (Mnstela-everamanni), which can be distin- 
gnished by certain differences in the form of the skull 
and its nearly white back and head ; and the Tibetan Pole- 
eat (Mustela-larvata), found in Ladok and Tibet. 




Perwitbkt. Poucat. 



ni Cape Potooat of South Africa (Itonyx-zorilla). is 
80 much like a small Skunk that it is often taken for a 
member of the same group ; the teeth, however, are 
smaller and more like those of the Polecat between which 
and the Skunks it appears to he a connecting link. Both 
in size and shape it is like tlie Pol»M'at. It has a broad 
head, small rounded cars, and a very sharj) muzzle; tlie 
tail is bushy, and about three (juarters of the length 
of the body which incasuivs about twelve inches. The 
fur is glossy black and marked with white stripes and 
spots. The upper part of the tail is mostly white, and 
there are always some white spots on the head and tail. 
Its range is from the C*ape of Ciood Hope to Senegal. 
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Another specieB of the Zonlla is the Itonyx-fnnata, 
which 18 fonnd in Egypt, and ranges across the Isthmus 
of Snez into Asia Minor. This animal frequents the roeky 
districts, and is purely nocturnal; it is not able to climb 
like the Martens and Polecats, and only takes to the 
water when compelled to do so. It has an odor as in- 
tolerable as that of the Skunk, but it is firand in many of 
the homes of the Butch Boers in South Africa, where it 
is kept to destroy Termin. 

The South African Weasel (Poei'ilopali-albinucha), 
with one exception the only Weasel found in Africa south 
of the Sahara, is almost exactly like the Cape Polecat 
in coloration and marking. It is placed in a distinct 
genus because it has two pairs of premolar teeth in each 
jaw, while generally there is only a single pair in the 
lower jaw of the Polecats. 



THE BADGERS. 

The Badger, which Linnaeus placed with the Bears, 
but which is now conceded to belong to the Weasel fam- 
ily, is found throughout Europe, Asia. British North 
* America, and the central and western portion of the 
United States; the best species coming from the western 
continent. In some places it is called the Javanese Skunk, 
because of its offensive odor. The Badger is of a shy 
and retiring disposition, never courting danger, but when 
brought to bay w^ill put up a fierce and stubborn fi^rht. 
\lt is nocturnal, lives in burrows of its own construction, 
and in the colder regions hil)ernates during the winter. 
It is jiartial to bird's eggs and bee's nests witli their 
honey and larvae, but its principal food consists of fowl 
and the various species of small rodents. Badgers are 
conspicuously distinguished by a pouch beneath the tail, 
from which a greasy, fetid secretion exudes. 

This animal measures about two feet in length, ex- 
clusive of the six inch tail. It stands low on its legs, is 
clumsy in its movements, has a long snout, and long claws 
peculiarly adapted for digging. The American Badger 
(Taxidea>americana) has a light yellowish under fur. 
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covered with long black and white hairs that grow much 
longer on the sides than on the hack; and the skins are 
used principally for making robes, muffs and other furs. 
The European or Common Badger (Meles-taxus) is much 
coarser and darker than the American species; and the 
hairs of most of the skins of this variety are used for 
brush-making, although the great majority of skins used 
for that purpose come from Russia. 




American Badger. 



The brush manufacturers shave the skins on the leather 
side, then wash them in alkali to remove the grease, after 
which the hair is cut off close to the pelt and sorted into 
lengths; the longest hairs being used for graining brushes, 
and the medium length for shaving brushes, while the 
tooth brushes are made of the shortest hairs. 

Badgers at one time were very abundant in England, 
and are still found in the southern part of Groat Britain. 

The Ratel. a small, clumsy looking creature, about the 
size and appearance of the Badger, is often called the 
Honey Badger. There are two distinct species of this 
animal; the (Mellivora-indica), found in India; and the 
(Mellivora-ratel), which has its habitat in Africa. A 
black Ratel. that ranges the Ituri forests, is known as the 
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(Mellivora-cottoni). 3oth the other species are iron grey 
on the upper parts, and black below, and have thickly 
built, stout bodies; their legs are short and strong^, and 
armed, especially the anterior pair, with long curved 
elaws with which they dig up the earth in search of the 
honey combs of the wild bees ; their tails are short and 
their ears are reduced to mere rudiments. They have 
stout, heavy, conical skulls. The two species may be 
distinguished from one another by a distinct white line 
around the body of the African species, at the junction 
of the grey of the upper side witli the black of the lower, 
which is wanting in the Indian Ratel; the teeth of the 
former species are also larger, rounder and heavier than 
those of the latter. 

The Sand Badger f Arctonyx-collaris) is a yellowisli 
animal, larger than tlic pomnion Hadf?or and lookinf^ very 
much like a small bear. It is nocturnal and omnivorous 
in habits and very fierce. It is found in Eastern India, 
from the eastern Himalayas to Burma. A small Sand 
Badger (xVrctonyx-taxoides) is found in Assam, Arakan 
and also in China. It is said there is another species in 
Tibet, with a tail much longer in proportion to the body 
than any of the rest of the group. 

There are four species of Ferret Bagdsn (Helictes), 
which are found in Asia and the Eastern Archipelago; 
and the Stink-dadit of the Germans (Mydaus-mdiceps), 
which is said to be the connecting link between the true 
Badgers and the Sand Badger, has its habitat in the Mala* 
yan Penmsnla. 
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OTTER. 

AU Otters are so like one another that it is difficult 
to determine the exact number of species, bnt it is certain 
that there are at least ten species of true Otters; one 
of which is European and 6riental, three are exdusiTely 
Oriental, two are African and four are American. The 
largest member of the group is the Brazilian Otter, the 
smallest representatives are the feline Otter of South 
America, and the clawloss Otter of India ; the best known 
of the species is the Kuropcuii or Comnioii Otter (Liitra- 
vulgaris), and the most valuable is the North American 
Otter (Lutra-canadensis). 

Otters Vary much in size, the average length being 
thirty inches, exclusive of the tail which will measure 
about fifteen inches. The general color of the fur varies 
from a fawn to a liver brown when the top or hair coat 
is on the skins, the chin, throat and under part of the 
body always being lighter than the back. The under- 
fur reinaiiiiug. when the top hairs have been plucked 
out. varies from a light tan in some skins, to a golden 
brown tint in others. 

Their elongated forms, witli but slight restriction at 
the neck, enable the Otters to glide through the water 
with ease and speed, and the dense under fur affords them 
protection against the cold. Their teeth are so constructed 
that they can both hold such slippery prey as fishes, and 
pierce their scales^ with equal facility. They have broad, 
flat heads with small external ears, a neck so thick that 
it passes imperceptibly into the trunk, and short legs with 
webbed feet, and cuiTed blunt claws. They are expert 
and graceful swimmers and divers, and live exclusively 
on fish when they are procurable. They frequent all kinds 
of bodies of water, sometimes even descending to the sea. 
In feeding they hold the fish in the forepaws, eating down 
to the vent, and leaving the tail, but only a small propor- 
tion of the fish they capture are devoured, as the Otter 
seems to delight in killing for killing's sake. Otters 
never hibernate, and in winter, when they cannot procure 
fish, they will kill poultry, and smaller animals. They are 
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generally found in pairs, or family parties of five or six. 
They are somewhat deficient in sight, bnt the other senses 
are well developed. When excited they give a yelping 
bark, and are said to sound a sort of whistle as an alarm 
note to their fellows. Otters bnild their homes in the ^ 
hollows under roots of trees near the water's edge, or in 
hilly districts in the clefts between the rocks; sometimes 
their abodes have several entrances, one of which opens 
under the water. The yonnp may be produced at any 
time, although winter is the usual season ; they are born 
blintl, and a litter generally contains from two to five 
cubs, which can easily be tamed if caught when young. 
The North American Otters are said to travel so fast in 
going across country from river to river, that it is hard 
for a man to overtake them; on the ice they progress by 
making a series of jumps, and then sliding on their bel- 
lies as far as the impetus thus acquired will carry them. 
They have a curious habit of sliding down smooth or 
steep banks of snow or mud. and are caught in steel traps, 
set under the water at the bottom of one of these slides, 
or under the snow at the top. They are animals of high 
general intelligence, and very successful in evading traps. 
When domesticated they will follow like a dog. 
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/ The fur of the Otter is very valuable, as it ean be used 
for nearly every purpose, either in its natural state, or 
plucked and dyed. The skins of the North American 
Otter are worth raw from fifteen to fifty dollars each, 
and those of the European species from five dollars to 
fifteen dollars. The finest skins come from Canada, Nova 
Scotia and Labrador; those from the York Fort district 
are large, thick and dark; the Halifax skins are alsQ very 
dark, but rather coarse, like the Norwegian Otters. The 
best skins eome from the East Maine district, and are 
almost black. Otters found in tbe Southern States have a 
thick pelt, and are of low standard. Silvery skins are 
occasionally met with, but they are rare; the white are 
more common. 

There are three species of South Anierican Otters; the 
largest of these, the Brazil Otter, is often ealled the Mar- 
gin Tailed Ottrr hecaiise it has a distinct ridge running 
alouf:^ each side of the tail ; it is about forty inehes long, 
and has a twenty-two ijieh tail; the nose of this species 
is covered with liair. The color is chocolate on the back, 
but lighter on tlio imcbT [)arts. and it also has light spots 
on the chin and throat, and some dark spots on tlie under 
fur. There is a hairy nosed Otter found in the Malay 
Peninsula. The Japanese Otter is very tine io quality. 



SEA onsR. 

Zoolog^ts while classing the Sea Otter (Latax-lutris) 
as belonging to a genus apart from that containing the 
common Otter, consider it as a member of the family 
Mustelidae, and we have therefore placed it with the Wea- 
sels, although in many of its habits, in its general ap- 
pearance, and in the possesson of long flipper-like hind 
feet, it very much resembles the Eared Seal. 

The body of the Sea Otter is about three feet long, 
tapering to the front so that it joins the small rounded 
head without any marked constriction at the neck. The 
skin is so large and loose for the size of the body that 
when it is removed from the animal it can readily be 
stretched to one-third more than its apparent length. 
The pelage consists mainly of a fine, soft ftir, among 
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which are a small proportion of long stiffer hain. The 
general color is a dark liver brown, nlvered over with 
the greyish tips of the longer hairs. The Sea Otter dif- 
fers from the common Otter not only in external charac- 
teristics, but in the constmction and the number of its 
teeth — having only thirty-two teeth, while the common 
Otter has thirty-six, and Dr. Cones says: "If the teeth 
of ordinary carnivorous quadrupeds be likened to fresh 
chipped, sharp and angular i)it.s of rock, those of the Sea 
Otter are comparal)h' to water-worn pebbles." Sea Ot- 
ters are very playful and will lie upon tiicir hacks in the 
water for liours tossing pieces of sea weed into the 
air from paw to paw, or sporting with their young. Their 
food consists almost entirely of clams, mussels, sea urchins 
and other shell fish, from which they extract the contents 
by taking one in each paw and striking them together 
to break the sht^lls. The voung mav be born at anv sea- 
son, but only one is produced at a birth, Tlie mother 
sleeps in the watt-r on her ba<'k, with her young clasped 
between her fore paws. Pups have frtHpiently been cap- 
tured alive, but it is impossible to raise them as when 
taken from their mother they invariably die o£ self-im- 
posed starvation. 

Sea Otters inhabit both coasts of the North Pacific; 
their chief haunts on the Asiatic side being found in 
Kamsehatka, and on the American side in Alaska, the 
Aleutian Islands, Sitka Island on the west coast of Can- 
ada. Vancouver Island and the .shores of the continent 
as far south as Oregon. It is stated by Mr. H. W. Elliot 
that when the Russian traders first opened up the Aleu- 
tiau Islands they found the natives wearing cloaks made 
of the fur of the Sea Otter; and that when the Pribilov 
Islands were discovered in the Bering Sea upwards of 
five thousand Sea Otters were killed the first season, 
bnt in less than six years these animals had com- 
pletely disappeared from these islands ; and now they are 
becoming so rare everywhere, that nothing bnt govern- 
ment protection can save the species from total extinc- 
tion. Mr. Elliott says: "Over two-thirds of the Sea 
Otters now taken in Alaska are seeured in two small 
areas of water around the Islands of Saanach and Cher- 
nobours and most of those taken on the Coast of Wash- 
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in^n and Oregon are secured in the neighborhood of 
Grey's Harbor, whieh shows that these animals seem to 
have a preference for certain localities to the ezclnsioiL 
of all other territory/* * 

Because of their quick heariiig and acute smell Sea 
Otters are bard to capture by shooting or elubbing, unless 
there is a heavy gale from the north to drown the sounds 
madp by the approaching: hunters. Some of the natives 
spread nets over the kelp-beds where the Otters are in 
the habit of sleeping, when the animals becoming par- 
alyzed with fear as they find themselves entangled in the 
meshes, fall an easy prey to the hunters. 

The Sea Otter furnishes one of the most valuable of 
furs a.s a sinprle skin will often sell for from one thousand 
five hundred dollars to two thousand dollars, and the 
average price of a season 's catch is about five hundred dol- 
lars per skin. 
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TH£ WOLVERINE. 

The Wolverine (Oulo-luseus), is known all over Eu- 
rope as the Vielfrass. By the French Canadians it is 
called Carcajou; and by the British residents of North 
Ameriea it is named Quick-hatch. 

Linnaeus placed the Wolverines among^ the Bears, 
whom they really only resemble in their plantigrade move- 
moits; approximating much nearer to the Weasels, in 
their teeth, as well as in. their habits. Scientists are now 
agreed that the Wolverine should be placed with the 
Weasel, in spite of the fact that it belongs to another 
genus and is different in appearance and dimensions from 
all the other members of the Weasel family. It has the 
same number of teeth as tlie AVeasel, but tliey are un- 
usually powerful and strong, distinctly resembling those 
of the ^aenas. 

The Wolverine is an inhabitant of the northern regions 
of both hemispheres. 4 It is heavily and clumsily built; 
has thick, stout limbs; and like the Badger walks with 
the back arched, and both head and tail carried low. The 
head is broad and roun<led, with small, widely separated 
eyes, and small rounded ears. The lenirth of tho body is 
from twenty-four to tliirty-six indues, and the tail, which 
has a plait or fold in ^laco of a saf. measures from twelve 
to fifteen inches. Tiic body is covered with a thick, 
woolly under fur. and a lop coat of loner, coarse hair. The 
general color is blackish brown, with distinct bands of 
chestnut brown or some li}i:hter tint, eoninicncintf behind 
the shoulders and runnintr down the tlanks to meet at 
the root of the tail. for]iiin<r a perfect disc on the back. 
The fur on the front and sides of the head is of a liffht, 
grey color. In the Western Ilemisphere this animal 
ranges as far north as the Arcti<' coast, and as far south 
as Lake Erie on the eastern side of the contineut. and 
Salt Lake on the western side; in the niouiitain.s it is seen 
as far south as Arizona and New Mexico. It is a forest 
haunting species, nocturnal in habit and can travel rapidly. 
It is so voracious that it has been termed the Glutton. 
It hunts during the night; does not become torpid dur- 
ing the winter; and is a solitary animal, living in sub- 
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terranean holes, where its young are horn in June or 
July. It is sanguinary and feroeious and mafrters the 
largest animals by leaping upon them from trees, and in 
pursuit of its prey it has been known to swim rivers. 

The WolveriiH' is a natural born thief, often stealing 
thing's for which it has no possible nse. In search of 
food it will rob the tra])S set for other animals, and it 
will devour any beast or bird it can catch. It is won- 
derfully sagacious, and is very difficult to trap because 
of its ability to detect the preparations made for its cap- 
ture. Lydeeker says: *'When one of them has discov- 
ered a line of Marten traps the trapper may as well re- 
linquish his trade until he has destroyed the marauder. 
Every trap along the line will be pulled to pieces and the 
bait or captured marten removed, and after the hunger 
of the Glutton is satisfied the remainder of the booty will 
be buried. Another curious propensity of the Glutton 
is its habit of stealing and hiding articles which can be 
of no posible use to it ; and an instanee is recorded where 
these animals removed and concealed the Fhole para- 
phernalia of a hunter's lodge, including such articles as 
guns, axes, knives, cooking vessels and blankets." Strange 
as it may seem, in spite of its cunning, this animal is itself 
caught in large traps made to look like caches, into 
which it will break to get the bait which is concealed in- 
stead of being exposed in the usual way. 

The darkest specimens of this animal are found in the 
glacial rc^Mons of tlie Eastern Hemisphere. The Common 
(ilutton or (^ossomak (Urus-^ilo) of Russia has a fine, 
deep maronne color, with a darker disc. 

The fur of the Wolverine is seldom used for anything 
except sleigh robes and rugs, and the manufacture 
of tails that make a good imitation of the stone marten 
tails. 

Hot climates produce some species, which only differ 
from the Gluttons in having one false molar less in each 
jaw, and a long tail. Such are the animals called Ferrets 
by the inhabitants of South America, which while they 
have the teeth of our Ferrets and Polecats and similar 
habits, are distinguished from them by their plantigrade 
movement. 
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RAOOOONB. 

The Raccoons or Ratons (Procyonidae), are a very small 

family of rarnivorcs whose habitat is principally con- 
fined to the central and southern portions of the North 
American continent. The sknll has the same essential 
characteristics as that of the bear, and while in some other 
respects their external appearance is like that of a hear 
in miniature, they differ in other ways very materially 
from that animal, having well developed tails marked 
by alternate dark and light rings. They liave the same 
plantigrade feet, but they rest the whole sole of the foot 
on the j<:round only when they stand still ; when they 
walk they raise the heel. The dark brown fur on the 
body of the Raceoons is thick and rather eoarse and 
has tips of trreyish hair; the muzzle is white, and 
they have a brown streak across the eyes. The length of 
the body is from twenty-two to twenty-six inches long. A 
Raccoon will weigh from fifteen to thirty-five pounds 
when in the best of condition. Kaccoons have three back 
tuberculous molars, the superior of which are nearly 
square; and three pointed false molars in front forming 
a continuous series to the canine, which are straight and 
compressed. The total number of teeth in these animals 
is forty. 




Raccoon. 



Raccoons (Procyon-lotor) are extremely common 
about the borders of the Adirondack!. They are good 
climbers, and they delight to sport on the margins of 
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pools and streams, where they captore fish lurktnir tie- 
neath the stones and the fresh water mussels buried in 
the mud and sand, but although they are good swimmers 
they are unable to dive in pursuit 'of their prey. Trees 
are their refuge when pursued by foes, and form their 
resting, and breeding places. Their nests are made in 
hollows high up from the ground; but as it does not hunt 
its prey among the tree tops the Raccoon cannot be 
considered as an arboreal animal, nor does it gather 
nuts or fruit from the branches, or feed upon young 
shoots or twigs, preferring a diet of eggs, birds, fidi and 
smaller animals like mice. From a singular habit it has 
of eating nothing without first dipping it in water, the 
Germans call It the Wash Bear. 

Raccoons are the most strictly nocturnal of all North 
American maiumals. Thev commonlv live and travel in 
small cojni)ani<'S and do not return to the same nest every 
morning;:, Init often make excursions in various direc- 
tions that last several days, taking refuere at the 
approach of dawn in any convenient arl)ort!al shelter. 
In the Adirondacks the young, numbering from four to 
six to a litter, are produced early in the spring, and 
remain with the parents about a year. Raccoons hiber- 
nate during the severest part of the winter, retiring to 
their nests high up in the trees early in the fall, and not 
appearing again until February or March of the following 
year. 

Raccoons are easily caught in steel traps, if these are 
set under the water at the edge of swamps or streams; 
but the sporting method of hunting them is at night with 
trained dogs, when after a short run they invariably take 
to a tree where they are shot by the hunter. 

Because of the many purposes for which it can be 
used the fur of the Raccoon .though not expensive, is 
verv valuable. Either in its natural state, or dved. it is 
manufaetnred into sleigh robes and coats: as well as such 
small furs as inufl's, neck pieces, caps and gloves. 

The Coatis have a singularly elongated and flexible 
snout. an<l the teeth, tail, nocturnal habits, and slow 
dragging gait of the Raccoon. Xotwithstanding their long 
nails, which are used for digging, and their semi-palmate 
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feet, they ctimb trees. They inhabit the warm climates 
of America, and their diet is nearly the same as that of 
the Marten in Enrope. 

The Cacomistle or Bassaxisk is a small member of the 
Raccoon family, inhabiting? Mexico and ]>arts of the United 
States. Its body is sixteen inches long, and its tail will 
measure about fifteen inches. It is rather slender, lias a 
sharp, fox-like face, and large bright eyes surrounded by 
light patches which, with the erect ears, give an alert and 
pleasing expression to the countenance Its fur is long, 
soft and light brown al»ovo, darkest aloii'jr the back, and 
the long bushy tail has six or eight broad, white rings; 
the fur on the under parts of the body is white. 

This animal has been called the Cacomistle by the 
Mexicans, and the Bnsh Cat, Raccoon Fox and Ring Tail 
by skin dealers in different parts of the world, bnt the 
scientists have now agreed upon the name Baisarisk for 
the varions species of the Basaris-astnta. 

Plncked and dyed the fur of the Bassarisk resembles 
that of the Marten, and has become very popular as a 
snbstitute for it under Tarious names, the French furriers 
calling it Bassarius, and others listing it as the Ringtail 

and Bush Cat. 

The Panda (Aelurus-fulgens), or Red Cat-bear, which 
seems to be the connecting link between the Raccoons 
and Bears, approximates to tlic Raccoon by its canines 
and M'hat is known of its other trctli. with tiie exception 
that it has only one false molar, making the total number of 
its teeth thirty-eight. This animal is rather larger than a 
cat, has a sharp muzzle and small round ears, the inner sur- 
face of which are white; a moderately long tail covered 
with long hair; and plantigrade feet, with serai-retractile 
claws in the five white toes. The face is white, with the 
exception of a vertical stripe of red from just above the 
eye to the angle of the mouth and a red stripe running 
down the center of the nose; there are several pale rings 
on the tail, the tip of which is black. Its Itack fur is of a 
remarkable rich, reddish brown color, darker below than 
on the upper parts. Its thick, fine, woolly under 
fur is concealed by long, soft, glistening and richly 
colored hairs, making it, according to some authorities, 
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the most beantifal animal in the world. It dwella chiefly 
among the rocks on the high mountain slopes, 7,000 to 
12,000 feet above sea level, but it also climbs trees, and 
preys on birds, small animals and insects. It also eats 
fmits, roots and other parts of plants, and will feast on 
milk and butter. It is a harmless, defenseless animal, 
equipped for climbing, rather than fighting. It makes 
its nest in hollow trees, and brings forth its young, gen- 
erally two in number, in the spring. They are helpless 
for a long time, one litter remaining with ^ parents 
until the next eomes. The Panda is easily tamed. 

The Kinkajou fViverra-caudivolvnla). an animal with 
thirty-six teeth, a short muzzle, slender tongue, and a pre- 
hensile tail, found at elevations of from 4,000 to 5.000 
feet, from Central Mexieo to the Amazon Kiver in Brazil; 
and the Potto found in parts of Africa, are also related 
to the liaccoous. 
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PINNIPEDS. 

The Seals and Walruses are the oiil\ Pinniped or fin- 
footed Carnivores. Their entire organization is adapted 
for an aquatie life. Both the fore and hind limbs are 
modified into paddle or flipper-like organs; the upper 
parts of which are enclosed with the same integument as 
the body, while the elongated feet or flippers are cov- 
ere<l with a skin reseniblinpr india rubber. The feet have 
great {lowor of expansion and tlie five toes are completely 
eonneeted witli web. The tirst and fifth toes on the hind 
feet are stouter and lonpfer than tlie three middle toes; 
and the skin eoverint; on all the feet terminates in large 
lobes projeeting beyond tlie extn*mity of the bones, and 
is thiek and ribbed on tho «*x posed parts, to "prevent it 
from being injured by abrasions, wlien brought into vio- 
lent contact with tlie rocks or ice. These animals all have 
very short tails, and are further eharaett rizcd by the 
absence of rudimentary collar bonus and th«' i)resence of 
large protruding eyes by which they are enabled to 
secure accuracy of vision umler the water. 

Seals are the only pinnipeds that come within the scope 
of this work, as the Walruses can hardly be considered 
as fur-bearinir animals. Seals have either thirty-four or 
thirty-six teeth, but none of them show the tiesh tooth, 
always found in the jaw of the fissiped or true Carni- 
vores. The number of incisors is invariably reduced 
below the typieal pairs in each jaw, some Seals having 
only two pairs in eaeh jaw, and none having more than 
three pairs in the upper, and two pairs in the lower jaw. 
They all have five cheek teeth in each jaw, the first four of 
which belong to the pre-molar system. A marked pecul- 
iarity of the teeth, is a groove in the upper incisors, into 
which the sharp lower incisors fit so as to form a vice 
from which it is impossible for a fish to escape. The milk 
teeth are of no real use to these animals, and are fre- 
quently shed by them before birth. 
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At the present time, the aggregate number of Fur 
Seals killed in a year, in all parts of the world, is leas 
than 30,000 ; and the yearly catch of Hair Seals is some* 
thing less than 250,000. The following estimates of the 
number of Seals, of all kinds, taken in 1886, will give an 
idea of the location of the different sealing grounds and 
the relative commercial importance of the different spe- 
cies thirty-five years ago. 

HAIR SEALS. 

Newfoundland, including Labrador and the Gulf 



of St. Lawrence 400,000 

Canadian Net Fishery, Gulf of St. Lawrence... 75,000 

Jan-iMayen and adjacent seas 110,000 

Western Greenland 50,000 

Nova Zenihla, White Sea and Arctic Ocean.... 75.000 

Caspian Sea 140,000 

North and South Pacific Oceans 5,000 



875,000 

FUR SEALS. 

Pribilov Islands (Alaska) 100,000 

Commander Island (Copper Island) 30,000 

Straits of Juan de Fuea, and vicinity 15,000 

Patagonia, including South Shetland Islands, 

and Straits of Magellan 15,000 

Lobos T.slands, mouth of Rio de la Plats 12,000 

Falkland Islands 5,000 

Capf" of Good Hope, inclndini^ southwest coast 

of Africa, and islands in South Indian Ocean 10.000 

Islands belonging to Japan 2,500 



185.000 

All Seals are niaritim<' and extra-tropical witli the ex- 
ception of a few unimportant species found in the Medi- 
terranean and other inland seas, and in West Indian 
waters. Seals are divided into two distinct families — the 
Phocidae or True Seals, and the Otariidae or Eared Seals 
—differing from one another in character and habits, as 
well as in external appearance. Those species having a 
dense coat of soft, short fur under the stiff long hair 
which forms the outer covering of all the members of 
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both families, are called Fur Seals ; and those which are 
entirely devoid of this under fur, or possess it only in a 
limited degree, are known as Hair Seals. Not all the 
Otariidae are Fur Seals; but all the Phocidae are Hair 

Heals, although the cubs of some of the species of the 
latter family are called Wool Seals, until they lose the 
soft woolly white coat with which tlicy arc horn. The 
time of sheddinpr this coat varies in dilYerent species. The 
cubs of the roinmon Seal take to the water and change 
their coat within a few hours of their birth, while the 
young Greenland Seals do not go into the water or shed 
their fur, until they are from four to six weeks old. Seals 
seldom produce more than one cub in a year, and never 
more than a pair. They subsist entirely upon fish, crus- 
taceans and mollusks, and can sleep as well floating on 
their backs on the sea, as upon the ice floes or the land. 



TRUE 8SAL8 (Flioeidae) 

True Seals occur along the shores of the temperate and 
colder portions of the globe, but the greater number are 
found on the Northern Hemisphere. The membei-s of 
this family have no trace of external ears, and the front 
limbs are always smaller than the hinder. The under 
surfaces of both front and hind feet are well covered with 
hair, and in most eases all the digits are furnish «m] with 
well-developd claws. The hind feet are incapable of the 
great power of expansion, and want the long flaps of skin 
at the extremities characterizing those of the £ared Seals. 
There is but little diflFerence in size between the males and 
females of this family, and none of the various species are 
Fur Seals. True Seals are with few exceptions gregar- 
ious, gentle and submissive, offering no resistance when 
attacked by man. They have strongly developed social 
instincts, and display an extraordinary affection for their 
young, who generally remain on the land for the first few 
weeks of their existence, and who, strange as it may seem, 
take reluctantly to the water, and have to be taught the 
art of swimming by their parents; but the cubs of the 
Common Seal are a marked exception to this rule. True 
Seals are more specialized for an aquatic life than the 
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Eared Seals. They can remain under the water twenty 
minntes, or more, without coming up to the surface to 
hreathe. 

I. 

Owing to their hind limbs being turned permanently 
back, so as conjointly to form a sort of rudder. True Seals 
move very slowly when out of water. They progress witli 
a kind of wrig2:ling motion, made by ])ressiiig tlie palmer 
surface of the forepaws on the ground either alternately 
or simultaneously, and sliding the body forward in a suc- 
cession of short jerks. 

Two of the species, the Greenland Seal and the Hooded 
Seal, are migratory. In May, attended by their young, 
they commence their northerly movements .to the Green- 
land seas, where they .spend two or three months. In 
September they begin a southerly migration to escape 
the intense cold of the northern winter; one division 
passing through the straits of Belle Isle to the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, and the other along the east coast of New- 
foundland. By the close of the year they reach the Great 
Banks, which is their southern headquarters. Early in 
February they again start northward to meet the ice 
fields upon which their young are brought forth in March. 

The appearance of the herds as tiiey pass a given point 
on their journey from the north is most imposing. Mr. 
J. C. Stevenson says: "The soutliern migration coiiiHienoes 
soon after tlie frost sets in. A fisherman posted as a sen- 
tinel on some liofnlland commanding an extensive sea 
view, will first notice smalt detachments, of from half a 
dozen to a score of Seals each, passing at rather long in- 
tervals; the detachments gradually increase in frequency 
and numbers, until they are seen in companies of a hun- 
dred or iiiore. closely following one another. After two 
or three days the main l)ody, consisting of an uncount- 
able crowd, will come into sight, and then for the greater 
part of two days the sea as far as the eye can reach will 
seem to be literally paved with the heads of the Seals. 

True Seals seldom stay on the land for long periods, 
and even when basking in the sunshine on the beaches 
and ice floes, they generally keep so near the water's 
edge that it is difficult for the hunters to cut off their 
retreat. i ' i 
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With the exception of the Elephant Seal, none of the 
species of this family resort to any particular breeding 
ground, bnt produce their young on the ice floes and 
beaches. There are sixteen or seventeen varieties of True 
Seals, but only such as are of special interest, structurally 
or eommerclaUy, are considered in this work. 

Tfaa Elephant Seal, whose habitat is in the seas of the 
antipodes, is the largest of all pinnipeds, measuring from 
fifteen to twenty feet in length. Like the next largest 
representative of the Phocidae — the Sea Leopard of the 
Antarctic Ocean — this species is well nigh extinct, and 
the few skins now taken are used for leather purposes 
only. Unlike most True Seals the Elephant Seal is polyg- 
amous. 



The Grey Seal, or square flipper, by some authorities 
also claimed to be polygamous, is one of liie largest True 
"Seals of the Northern Hemisphere, sometimes attaining 
a length of twelve feet, altliouf?h the average "Grey 
Back," which will weigh about 400 i)(>unils. is eight feet 
long. The cubs or White-coats of this s[)ecies are larger 
than the adult Ringed Seals, measuring from four to five 
feet, which is nearly the size of the full-grown Greenland 
and Common Seals. The Grey ScmI is found in compara- 
tively narrow limits in the North Atlantic, being com- 
moner on the shores of Europe than on the Ameriean 
side, where it ranges from Sable Island to the Straits of 
Labrador and Disco Island, and is sometimes seen in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence and Hudson's Bay. It also occurs 
in Iceland, and is one of the two species occasionally met 
with off the British Islands; but its chief habitat is the 
northern coast of Norway, where it usually breeds at the 
end of September, producing its young on the ice. The 
Grey Seal is the sole representative of its genus, and can 
be distinguished from all other species of True Seals by 
the form of its skull, and the simple character of its teeth. 
It is less docile and intelligent than the Common Seal, 
and cannot be tamed in the same manner. 

Grey Seals have chosen localities where they come 
ashore, generally selecting places on the leeside of an 
island. Before landing they will swim back and forth 
several times, with head erect and eye. ear and nose on the 
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alert, to detect the aligbtest eign of danger. Then care- 
fully chooaing a place where a shelf of rock, raised but 
little above the sea, descends vertically several feet be- 
neath, so it will be possible for them to plunge head first 
into the water, and disappear upon the first alarming 
sound, they will emerge. Upon gaining the surface of 
the rock, they at once turn completely around, so they 
can lie with the head seaward, ready to dive on the in- 
stant, should occasion require. 

The coat of the Grey Seal is yellowish in color, becom- 
ing lighter on the under parts, and is marked with dusky, 
ill-defined spots. The skins are seldom met with in com- 
merce, and the few that are marketed are bought exclu- 
sively by tanners. 



The Ring^ Seal, or lioe-rat. is the smallest representa- 
tive of the Phoeidae, averaging about three feet in length. 
It is sometimes called the Fetid Seal, because of the odor 
it exudes. While they are found to some extent in the 
North Atlantic and the North Pacific Oceans, the true 
home of the Ringed Seals is in the icy Arctic Seas, where 
their favorite resorts are sheltered bays and fjords, in 
which they will rcinain as long as they are filled with solid 
ice, but wlien iho ice breaks up. they drift out to sea upon 
the floes, and there the young are born in April and May. 

This species is not migratory, but very abundant, and 
of special local value to the Eskimos, who take large 
quantities of them through lioles which they cut in the 
ice. The skins that are exported are used exclusively for 
leather. 

The Ringed Seal can be distinguished from all others, 
by the peculiar markings to which it owes its name, 4t8 
smaller body, slenderer form, longer limbs and tail, nar- 
rower head and more pointed nose. It is one of the spe- 
cies of True Seals that make circular blow holes in the 
ice, through which they ascend and descend at pleasure. 
The covering of the body is a dense, coarse hair, almost 
like wool, and the color of the adult, is bladddi grey 
above, with oval rings, and whitish on the under parts. 

The Baikal Seal, and the Owpian 8eal» which are re- 
spectively confined to the seas which bear their names, 
although they are much larger, are closely allied to the 
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Ringed Seal. They are of special interest only because . 
of the natnre of their habitat ; the Baikal Seal inhabiting 
a fresh water lake, and the Caspian Seal living in a sea 

bnt slightly salt. 



The Comiiion Seal belongs to the same genns as the 
preceding species, and the Greenland Seal. While its 
teeth are smaller and sharper than those of the Grey Seal 
they are more massive than those of the other representa- 
tives of its own genns, from whom it is further distin- 
guished by its stouter build, longer head, broader nose and 
shorter limbs. In color the adult Common Seal is yellow- 
ish grey, with irregular dark brown ^r blackish spots; 
but the cubs, which are brought forth in May or June, are 
bom with a woolly, yellowish white coat, which they shed 
immediately after birth. The full-grown males vary from 
five to six feet in length. 

These Seals do not make seasonable migrations, but are 
found in the same haunts throughout the year. They are 
gregarious, but do not gather together in such large iium- 
bors a.s sonic of the other species, and prefer sheltered 
sounds and bays, with shallow water and an abundant 
supply of tisli to more exposed positions. Coniiiion Seals 
leave the water at every tide, to rest on the roeks or 
beach almost invariably seleetinfj ])orlions that are sep- 
arated from the nminland. They are more intelligent 
than their eogenei*s, and can be readily tamed ; instances 
being recorded where they have followed their owners 
about like dogs, and also wliere they have been tniifrht to 
perform tricks. IJke other True Seals tiiese animals 
are readily attracted by music, and will follow a vessel, 
from which such sounds proceed, tor a considerable dis- 
tance. 

The Common .Seal has a wide range: occurring princi- 
pally, however, in the North Atlantic ami North Pacific 
Oceans, extending on the shores of both oceans to 
tlic Arctic regions. In the Atlantic it is soiiit'tinies found 
as far south as the Mediterranean on the Kuroj)ean side, 
and New Jersey on the American side. In the Pacitic its 
southern limit seems to be marked by Kamschatka on the 
eastern, and Southern California on the western side. 
This species does not confine itself to the coast, but often 
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, aseends the tidal riven to a considerable distance from 
the month, and has been known to pass np the St. Law- 
rence River into the Great Lakes. Apart from the Grey 
Seal, this is the only speeles ordinarily met with on the 
coasts of the British Islands. 

The skins used in commerce come principally from 
northern waters, and are manufactured into leather, or 
used with the hair on for making saddle housings, trunk 
covers, tobacco pouches, toy knapsacks and a variety of 
simUar articles. 



The Gmnlaad Seal, which is essentially a northern 
species, is the most important member commercially of 
the True Seal family. It is about the same size as the 
Common Seal, and at some periods of its existence sim- 
ilarly marjced; but when full grown it can easily be dis- 
tinguished by the characteristic coloration of the back, 
because of which it is often called the Harp or Saddle- 
Back Seat The general color of the adult Greenland Seal 
is a yellowish white with black markings on the back, 
fore part of the head and limbs — the markings being less 
distinct on the females than on the males. In neither sex. 
however, is the full coloration obtained before the fifth 
year, and so diffj'rent is the appearance of the animal at 
various stages of its growth that it is called by different 
names at different ages. For the first few montlis it is 
classed as a "White-coat"; when the woolly hair begins 
to fall off. and dark spots to appear in the new coal, it 
is designated a Small Spot." At two years old it is 
known as a "Middling Spot" or "Hedlamite"; and later 
it is called a "Spot," until such time as it develops by 
reason of full coloration into a "Harp." 

The migratory habits of the (Jreenland Seal have al- 
ready been referred to; and a study of its itinerary shows, 
that while it is found to a limited extent in tlu' far north, 
and is at rare intervals a visitor to the British islandst 
and parts of the West Coast of Northern Europe, its 
habitat is on the west side of the North Atlantic from 
Newfoundland to the Arctic regions. 

During their migrations these animals keep close to the 
coast, and frequently enter the bays and estuaries, but 
when settled at their breeding resorts, they prefer ex- 
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posed ife floos in the open sea. Tliev are very g:reg:arious, 
always assembliug in iiniiiense herds. Some idea of their 
abundanee a few decades ago is given in the estimates 
printed on another page of the eatch in 1886; in that 
year a siugle steamer secured 22,000 skins, valued at $2.50 
each, in nine days. 

At the present time, the total number of Greenland 
Steals taken annually in the Jan-^Iayen seas, is probably 
30,000, and the yearly catch in the Newfoundland dis- 
trict is about three times that number. TTnlike the Ringed 
Seals, and the Bearded Seals, the Greenland Seals do not 
make breathing or blow lioles in the ice. This is prob- 
ably the reason "why they frequent the floes in preference 
to the stretches of unbroken ice. Off the coast of New- 
foundland the young are born early in March, and in the 
Jan-Mayen district a few weeks later. 

The skins of "Harps'' are manufactured into leather 
of the finest quality, and lower grades of leather are pro- 
duced from the Spots." The White-eoat skins are dyed 
black or brown, and under the name of "Wool-seals" are 
sold to furriers by whom they are worked up into muffs, 
collars, capes and other articles of fur wear. The bulk of 
the skins are sent to London for sale. 

The Orestad or HoodMl Seal, also known as the blad- 
der-nose seal, because the males have an appendage on 
the nose which they are able to distend at pleasure, is 
the boldest and fiercest of all True Seals. It is about the 
same size as the Orey Seal ; the full-grown males measur- 
ing from seven and a half to eight feet in length. This 
species can easily be distinguished from all others by the 
peculiar casque-like prominence crowning the forepart 
of the head. It has the same migratory habits as the 
Greenland Seal, whose habitat it shares; and, like the lat- 
ter prefers the ice floes in the open sea to the neighbor- 
hood of the land; but ''Hoods" and "Ilarps" are never 
found on the same floe. 

The young of the Crested Seal are bom on the ice in 
March; and the parents will often lose their lives in de- 
fense of their offspring, rather than seek safety in flight. 

The ground color of the coat, after the second year, is 
a blackish blue, becoming lighter on the flanks and the 
nether parts. The head and limbs are uniformly biaek. 
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and the body is marked with whitish spots. The skins 

are known to eomnierce as "Bluebacks." They are chiefly 
used for shoe trimming's, muffs, jrloves. military caps and 
clothing, but tlicy are not nearly so abundant as the 
Greenland Seal skins. 

The Bewdod Seal, probably the largest of all northern 
True Seals, is circumpolar in distribution; never being 
found south, of Labrador on the Ameriean, or of the North 
Sea on the European side of the Atlantic. It is boreal 
and solitary in its habits, nowhere abundant, and produces 
its young in the fall of the year. It can be distinguished 
from other species of the family, by the board from which 
it derives its name, its superior size, its broad umzzle and 
convex foreliead, as well as its small weak teeth. It dif- 
fers from all other Seals in that the third or middle <ligit 
of the front flipper is longer than the rest, while in the 
other si)eeies the dibits of the front fiii)|H'rs decrease in 
length from the lirst, or first and second, to the last. 

Like the floe-rat, the Bearded Seal makes blow holes in 
the iee ; and a ditsin^uishiufx peculiarity is its habit of 
turning a complete somersault when about to div<'. Its 
color is a shade of grey, showing individmil variations in 
tint but always darker on the back than elsewhere. This 
Seal is of uo commercial importance. 

The Monk Seal, found in the Mediterranean and Black 
Seas, and the West Indian Seal are the only two sjieeies 
of the Phocidae that inhabit the warmer seas. They are 
neither of commercial value, nor of special interest other- 
wise. The full-grown males, of either species, will meas- 
ure from seven to eight feet in length. 
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The pursuit of the £lephaut Seal in the southern seas 
and the Paciiio Ocean, WS8 a profitable occupation in 
tlx' first half of the present century. Owinsr to the 
decimation of the southern species the sealers have 
changed their field of operations, and now the Greenland 
Seal is the species mainly hunted, and the principal seal- 
ing grounds are off Newfoundland and Labrador, and in 
the seas adjacent to Jan-Mayen Island ; although quite a 
number of Hair Seals, of other species, are taken in the 
Arctic Ocean, and in the White and Caspian Seas. 

It is interesting to trace the evolution of the sealing 
industry in the Newfoundland district, from the day 
when the Seals were taken in nets set from the shore 
or beneath the ice, through various stages of develop- 
ment when expeditions were sent out, first in large boats, 
and later in small schooners, to harpoon, shoot or club 
the Seals upon the ice or in the sea, to the present time 
when large steamers carry crews of from 150 to 300 men 
to the immense ice fields, far out in the sea, where the great 
herds resort for the purpose of producing their young. 

The cubs, wliich \v('if,'li about five pounds at the time 
of their birth, grow so rapidly, that at the end of four 
weeks the skins, with the three or four inehos of fat 
wliich have acouniulated beneath, weigh from forty to 
fifty pounds each. It is at this time, when the oil that is 
yiekled is of the best quality, and their capture is easy 
because they have not yet taken to the water, tluit the 
youncr Seals are killed. \Vhen the steamer reaches the 
floe upon whicli tlic S<\t1.s nvo conjrrofrated the hunters 
take to tlie ice. armed witli poles or j;afFs that have a hook 
at oni' <'M<1. and are shod witli iron jit tlic other. A lilow 
oil the nose quickly despatehcs the aiiiiinils, and then tlie 
skins witli the fat adhering to tluMii are rajjidly detached 
with scalping knives. The skins secured are rolled into 
bundles, and taken aboard ship. When the ship reaches 
port the skins are sei)arated from the fat, and salted for 
export to Great Britain and other parts, where they are 
sold as "Wool-seals" to furriers. The fat is ground by 
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maohiiuTV into miiinto particles and steaiued, and the 
oil resultinjx from the process, after bein^ exposed to the 
rays of the sun for a time in glass-covered tanks, is bar- 
reled for exportation. The vessels then make a second 
trip for the capture of the older animals, whose skins are 
principally used for leather purposes. These are taken 
either by shooting them in the water, or by clubbing when 
they can be caught congregating on the ice. By a conven- 
tion between the powers interested a close time has been 
established, and sailing vessels are not allowed to clear 
for the fisheries before March Ist, and steamers before 
March 10th. 

For years seal hunters from all nations conducted op- 
erations in the Jan-Mayen district, in a reckless and bar- 
barous way; shooting the mothers as they were suckling 
the young, and leaving thousands of their offspring to die 
of starvation upon the ice ; but since the establishment in 
1876, by an international treaty between England and 
Norway, of a close time in these waters, the industiy is 
carried on the same there as in the Newfoundland district, 
where the hunters wait until the cubs are ready to leave 
the mothers before killing the older animals. 

The Russians take some Seals in the White Sea, but 
their most valuable sealing grounds are in the Caspian 
Sea, where the animals pass the summ^ in deep water, 
but in the autumn resort to the east basin, whm their 
young are bom in December and January. Some of the 
Caspian Seals are taken in nets, others are shot, but the 
greater number are clubbed to death on the ice. The Nova 
Zembla Fisheries, though once productive, have declined 
in value until they are of no importance. 

Some of the Eskimo still practice what is probably the 
oldest method of capturing Hair Seals, harpooning from 
kayaks, or canoes made of skins. When within about 
twenty-five feet of the Seal the hunter hurls his harpoon 
from a wooden thrower. A bladder, attached to the har- 
poon by a cord, enables him to follow the course of the 
Seal under the surface, and to wound it again and again 
with his lance as it comes up to breathe, before it is finally 
despatched. 

In some parts of Scandinavia the seal box is still used 
by the natives. This is a contrivance with a swiniug 
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plank by means of which the Seal as it attempts to land 
is hnrled headlong into a deep pit. 

"Where nets are used, in Xewfoundlantl or Labrador, 
two are usually set to^'ether in tlic neighhoriiood of rocks 
to whieh tlie Seals resort, and tln-y are always placed to 
the leeward of the mainland or some headland. When 
nets are used in the Casfnan Sea they are hung from 
boats at some distanee from the laud; and on Lake 
Baikal, they are let down through the breathing holes of 
the Seals in the iee. When they strike the nets the SeaU 
thrust their heads through some of the meshes, and in 
their efTorts to extricate themselves become completely 
involved. 




Besides the skins, a valuable product of the hair seal 
industry is the oil extracted from the blubber of the 
young animals and used for lighting and lubricating 
purposes. The natives of the far north look to the seals, 
not only for lamp oil, and the greater part of their food, 
but for material from which to make their boats, sledges, 
clothing and hunting implements. 
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EABXD SEALS (OtariidM) 

Eared Seals are active, aggressive and polygamous. 
They are not so highly specialized as the True Seals, hav- 
ing well-marked neeks, well-defined external ears and 
bind flippers that can be tume^ forward under the trunk. 
Their fore feet are nearly as long as the hind ones, and 
the soles of both fore and hind feet are entirely devoid of 
hair. The toes of the fore feet, decrease in length from 
the first to the fifth, and have merely rudimentary claws ; 
on the hind feet the three middle toes have better devel- 
oped claws, but the first and last are quite dawless. These 
animals can progress fairly well on the land by arching 
the back, and carrying the body forward with a sort of 
jerk, or bear-like lope. The males of the family are all 
very much larger than the females of their species. 

At one time all Eared Seals were grouped under one 
generic title: but now the thirteen species considered in 
this work are assigned to five different genera, and di- 
vided into two snb-faniilies ; the Karod Hair ideals, or Sea 
Lions, being grouped together in the siil) laniily. Trieo- 
phocinae; and the Kared Fur Seals, or Sea Rears, being 
grouped together in tlie sub-family 1 lo[)lioi'inae. The 
Sea Lions are always eousi<bM'ably larger, and nuieli more 
powerfid. than the Sea Bears found in the same locality. 
'While these animals I'requent tlie same shores, and often 
breed on the same islands, they never live together; as 
the Sea Lions, who jire very shy and wary, and much 
slower and elunisier in their movements, seldom travel 
as far inland as the Sea Bears: and when tlu'V do meet 
by chance on tlw narrow belts of land to which the Sea 
]>ions res(trt for tlnMr stations, the Sea Bears ahvavs yield 
their jtlaces witiiout a struggle to their formidable op- 
l)onents. 

TIm- Kared Seals spend a large portion of their time on 
the laud, assembling in great nund^ers at regular seasons, 
at certain breeding grounds. The males are the first to 
arrive at these rookeries and having st In ted individual 
stations, about ten feet srpiare in size, they keep up a con- 
tinual struggle to maintain their positions, and to preserve 
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the females they secure. As the males who have sac- 
ceeded in seciuring stations have from six to fifteen females 
and in some eases even a larger number each, to protect 
from those who, having failed in the struggle for part- 
ners, are waiting close at hand in the rear of the colony 
to take advantage of any unguarded moment to raid the 
harems of their successful rivals, the preservation of the 
stations requires constant •vigilance on the part of the 
males in possession of them. They are compelled to remain 
continually on the ground during the entire breeding 
season, undergoing an unbroken fast of about three 
months' duration, and becoming in consequence weak and 
emaciated to the last degree and losing half their weight 
before they return to the water. Some of the males show 
wonderful streiitrtli and courage in the defense of their 
homes and familit's. The fightinp is mostly done with the 
mouth ; the o})j>onents seizing each other with their teeth, 
and clenching the jaws, so the sliarp incisors tear deep 
gutters in the skin and blubher, and shred the flippers 
into ribbons. 

The females arc as gentle as the males are truculent. 
They remain for a time alter their arrival continuously 
at the stations of their lords, but as they go to the sea at 
frequent intervals for food, they do not spend such a long, 
unbroken period on the shore. 

The Sea liions are h'ss systematic and exacting in the 
formation and protection of their families than the Sea 
Bears; allowing their consorts to move more freely from 
place to place, and to go to the shore accompanied by 
their young to disport themselves in the surf. 

On the Pribilov Islands, the Sea Lions come ashore, and 
produce their young, a month earlier than the Sea Bears. 

^Vith the exception of the California species, the gen- 
eral color of all Sea Lions is a reddish brown showing 
darkest at birth, and becoming gradually lighter with age. 

Sea R<'ars are black, or nearly so, wlicn born; but they 
Ikh'oiiu- lighter as tiiey grow older, through an abundant 
mixture of greyish hair.s — varying, in the different spe- 
cies, from a whitish to a yellowish grey. The adults, of 
the southern species, are generally much greyer than the 
northern representatives of the family, and there is also 
considerable individual variation of color, in all the spe- 
cies, due to age, sex and season. 
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The Patagonia Sea Lion was met with by Magellan as 
early as 1570. and was the first species to be exhibitod 
alive in England, a specimen having heen bought by the 
London Zoological Society in l^fifi. It is found as far 
north as the Coast of Chili ou the Pacific side, and the 
Rio de la Plata on the Atlantic side of Soutli America; 
and as far south as the Falkland Islands and Terra del 
Fnego. It is docile and clever, but very suspicious, sel- 
dom leaving the shore line. It always selects isthmuses 
and headlands where it can have an unobstrueted outlook, 
for its resting place when it does wander away from the 
water's edge. The representatives of this species 
are solitary in their habits, for even where a number of 
families, of from six to fifteen each, are seen in the same 
creek, it will be noticed that the individuals of different 
families do not associate with one' another. Their daily 
occupation seems to be divided between sleeping and pro- 
curing food; at high tide they take to fishing near the 
entrances of the fresh water rivulets into the sea, the rest 
of the time they lie huddled together. The full-grown 
males of the species measure about seven feet in length, 
and are of a rich brown color. The young are of a deep 
chestnut, and the adult males of a brownish grey shade. 
The ears of this animal are smaller than those of any 
other Sea Lion, and it is also (*haraet<'riz«Ml by the pres- 
ence of a distinct mane. The profile of its head is nearly 
straight. 

The Northern Sea Lion, discovered by Behring, in 1741, 
is noted for its leonine expression and ferocity of counten- 
ance. It has an entirely different head from that of the 
southern species, having a pointed nose and flattened pro- 
file, like the northern Sea Bear. Tt is the largest repre- 
sentative of the Eared Seal family, the full-grown males 
often weighing from 1,000 to 1,300 pounds, and measuring 
ttmn ten to thirteen feet in length, and from dght to ten 
feet in girth. The young are of a dark chocolate color, 
and the adults of a golden rufous or ochrey tint, the shade 
vazying with the seasons. Its principal breeding places 
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are on the Aleutian and Pribolov Islands iu the Bering 
Sea; but the northern limit of its habitat is apparently 
determined by the southern border of the Polar floating 
lee, while its southern range extends to California on one 
side, and to Japan oh the other aide of the North Paeific 
Ocean. Although provided with flippers, apparently the 
same as those of the Sea Bears, these animals are unable 
to use them in the same free manner; for where the Sea 
Bears can be driven six miles, the Sea Lions can barely go 
two. They seldom raise their hind quarters from the 
ground, but draw them after the fore feet with a slide 
over the grass or sand. The Sea Lions do not leave the 
islands in the fall as the f\ir Seals do to return in the 
spring; but remain there the whole year, keeping close to the 
^ores near the stations even after the close of the breed- 
ing season, although they are only seen in small groups 
from the time the cold weather sets in late in December, 
or early in January, until spring once more frees the 
islands of ice and snow. The voice of the Northern Sea 
Lion is a deep, grand roar. Unlike the Northern Sea Bears, 
the Sea Lions have a marked affection for their young; 
the males often going into the water with the females to 
watch over the cubs, as they learn how to swim. 

The Calif omia Sea Uon, or West Coast Seal, is also 
found on both sides of the North Pacific; but the northern 
boundary of its habitat is the southern limit of the range 
of the. Northern Sea Lion. The general habits of these 
animals seem to be very similar to those of the !7orthem 
Sea Lion, but they utter a sharp bark, or howl, by which 
they can easily be distinguished even at night, when it is 
impossible to note differences in size and color and truc- 
tural appearance. The shape of the head of the Cali- 
fornia Sea Lion is different from that of all other Seals, 
resembling that of the dog-faced baboon. The cubs are 
almost black in color, but the general color of the adults 
is a chestnut brown, deeper on the under parts and limba 
than on the back. The length of the full-grown males 
varies from seven to eight feet. California S^oa Lions 
breed on the Farralone Islands antl the island of Santa 
Barbara. Dnrinj? the haiding-up season they eoni^regate 
there in vast nninbers, and are eonsiderrd one of the 
sights of California, summer visitors to San Kraneisco 
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seldom failing to make excursioDS to Seal Point, about six 
miles from the eity. As each of these animals consumea 

from ten to forty pounds of fish a day, it is a natural eon- 
seqm lu t* that most of the thousands of Sea Lions who 
are seen in the neighborhood of San Fraufiseo during 
the suimiur are ohlij^ed to swarm away in various direc- 
tions in a quest of new feediiiir j)laees at the elose of the 
pairing season in SejUember. 'I'liis is the Sea J^ion often- 
est seen in captivity, as it seems to thrive better in that 
state than any other reprtsentative of its family. Its 
wonderful sagaeity and aetivity are best illustrated by 
the method it jmrsues in eapturintr tlK' Sea (lull. Sijiht- 
ing its prey, the Sea Lion will dive deeply and swim some 
distanee under tlie water, then it will risr and <'Xj>()se the 
tip of its nose a])ove the water giving it a rotary motion 
like a water buoy at play. The Sea Gull, attraeted by the 
object, will alight to catch it, only to be seized and de- 
voured by its wily foe. 

Hooker's Sea Lion, found south of New Zealand; and 
the Australian Hair Seal, believed by many to be the miss- 
ing link between the Fur and Hair Seals because the cubs 
have a soft thick underfur, which however disappears in 
the adults, are the remaining species of Sea Lions. 

Sea Lions are too formidable to be taken in nets, or 
elnbbed to death, and are generally shot with rifles. Where 
they congregate in large numbers, as on the Pribilov 
Islands, they are driven from the shore to a village from 
ten to twelve miles inland ; the journey taking about five 
days. A man will get between the edge of the water and 
the herd, and by running at them with an umbrella, which 
he expands as he approaches, will alarm and rouse the rear 
line of animals, who will press forward upon those in 
front until the whole herd is in motion. By shouting and 
waving flags, at the rear and on the fianks of the herd, 
the Sea Lions are kept moving in the right direction un- 
til they reach their destination, or it is necessary to halt 
them for a rest. At the killing-grounds the full-grown 
males are shot with rifles, after which the slaughter is 
continued with lances. The skins are valued only for 
leather purposes; as the under fur, in the few cases 
where it is present, is very scarce. 
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FUR SEALS 

We now come to the consideration of the most valuable 
and interesting of all Seals, the Sea Bears of the Eared 
Seal group, commonly called Fur Seals because they are 
the species possessing the soft, dense underfur which pro- 
duces the beautiful "sealskin" of commerce. Of the 
eight different kinds of "sealskin'* recognized in com* 
meree, three--" Shetland," *'Lobos Island" and "Cape'' 
—are produced from the skins of the Southern Sea Bears ; 
and five— "Alaska." "Victoria" or "Xortli AVest," 
"Copper Island," "Robben Island," and "Japan"— are 
the products of the skins of the Northern Sea Bears. The 
variations in the quality, and size of the skins are due to 
differences in the age, sex and location of the habitat of 
the animals, rather than to generic distinctions. Far 
Seals are Ttlned only for the skins, as the oil obtained 
from them is too rank to be refined. 

The For Seal is polygamous. Steller, its discoverer, 
found it living in families, numbering eight, fifteen, fifty, 
and in some cases even one hundred and twenty females 
to one bull. An exact account of the full birth rate of 
pups in 1912, showed an average family of sixty cows to 
one bull, with idle bulls to spare. 



Shetland Seal is the name commonly ^iven to the skins 
of all Sea Bears of the southern seas, but rightly it 
should only be applied to those taken from the Sea Bears 
of the tSouth Shetland Islands and adjacent groups. 

The cubs of this species are almost black, but the gen- 
eral color of the adults is a silvery grey, blending into a 
deep rich brown on the sides and the belly behind the 
flippers. The underfur is of a reddish or deep pink color, 
and being longer, softer and more abundant than that of 
any other species it produces the richest and most beau- 
tiful "sealskin." At one time Sea Bears were very num- 
erous around the South Shetland, South Georgian, South 
Falkland and other islands of the Antarctic and Indian 
Oceans. In the year 1800, 112,000 skins were shipped from 
the South Qeorgian Islands alone, and 320,000 skins were 
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taken off the South Shetland Islands, in 1820 and 1821 ; 
bnt the immense herds of Southern Sea Bears, at one time 
numbering up into millions, have been gradually reduced 
by overcatching, and the indiscriminate slaughter of the 
females and the young, until today a few hundred skins 
represent the entire catch of a year. Southern Sea Bears 
breed in. December and January. 

The Gape Horn, and Lobes Uand, Fur Seals belong to 
the same genus and are in faet the same animal in dif- 
f erent localities of its habitat. Like all Sea Bears of the 
Southern Hemisphere, these animals are longer and nar- 
rower and have more depressed muzzles than their north- 
em cousins. The range of the species extends from the 
Gulf of Tres Monte to the Straits of Magellan in the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. They are most abundant on the Cordova Penin- 
sula, and the Lobos Islands at the mouth of the LaPlata 
River, the best representatives of the species coming from 
the latter district. In color they are \ ellowish brown, 
with sides of a darker hue. As compared with the Xorth- 
ern species the fur of these Seals is longer and of poorer 
quality; but the skins are easy to work and take the dye 
well. They are used (juite extensively for repair work, over- 
coat liniiips. and other purposes for whieh nioderate- 
prieed skins are demanded. Tiie Lol)Os Island breeding 
grounds are under the protection of tlie government of 
Uruguay. 

Other species of Southern Sea Bears are the "South 
Sea Seals'' (Otaria-gazella) of the Grozet and Kerguelan 
Islands; the "San Louis Seal,'' of the same genus, fre- 
quenting Marion, Prince Edward and St. Paul Islands; 
the Lima Fur Seal ; and the New Zealand and Australian 
Fur Seal (Arctocephalus-fostereri) ; but the first three 
species have been virtually exterminated ; and the others 
are too poor in quality to be worthy of consideration. 

Alaska Seal is a name which strictly speaking shonld 
only be applied to the skins of tlie bachelor ?^ea Bears 
taken on the I'riholov Islands in the Bering: Sea: luit 

many dealers do not hesitate to sell the skins of the Cop- 
per Island and other Northern Sea Bears of the same 
genus, as "Alaskas"; and some even go so far as to in- 
clude the skins of all Fur Seals under this name. The 
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reason for this will be apparent, when it is understood 
that the ''sealskin" obtained from the Pribolov Islands 
skins is next in quality to the Shetland, and is superior to 
that produced from any other Sea Bear. The Northern 
Sea Bears would long since have shared the fate of the 
Southern species, if the United States government had 
not, in a measure, limited the catch, by confining the right 
to kill Sea Bears on the Pribilov Islands, to a company 
working under a lease from the government, and subject 
to government restrictions. When the lease of the North 
American Commercial Company expired in 1909, the 
government took over the management of its own busi- 
ness at the rookf'rics on the Pribilov Islands; and during 
1010 and 1911 twentv-five thousand skins taken bv the 
government on the Islands, were sold for eight hundred 
thousand dollars. Since 1847 no female Sea Bears have 
been killed on the islands. 

The Alaska Commercial Company, who held the lease 
from 1809 to 1889. are said to have realized over .$33,000,- 
000. from the sale of furs during that time; and it is es- 
timated that sinee the i)urehase of Alaska in 1867, citizens 
of the United States have received more than $50,000,000, 
for skins taken on the Pribilov Islands. 

The payment of $7,000,000 to Russia for the territory of 
Alaska has j)roved a profitable investment for the United 
States; for. besides the profits that have aeerned to in- 
dividual citizens from the industry, the fjovernment has 
realized over $10,000,000 from tlie sale or leasing of the 
sealing priviletres on the Pribilov Islands. 

These firrnres do not include the duties paid on dressed 
skins, returned from London for consumption in the 
United States. 

The Alaska Commercial Company paid the United 
States an annual rental of $50,000, and a royalty of $2.25 
per skin, for the privilege of killing 75.000 male seals 
each year on the island of St. Paul, and 25,000 on the 
island of St. Qeorge. 

Under the terms of the twenty-year lease secured by 
the North American Commercial Company in 1889. no 
dogs or vessels, other than those in the employ of the 
company, were permitted to touch at. or to land persons 
or merchandise on the islands of St. Paul and St. George, 
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except in case of shipwreck or distress; and the company 
was obligated to pay the government a yearly rental tax 
of $2.00 per skin, for the privilege of killing each year 
20,000 bachelor Seals, between the ages of one and five 
years. In addition to the payments to the government 
the company was obliged to famish the natives of the 
islands mentioned, such quantities of salt, and such a 
number of barrels, as they might need for the preserva- 
tion of the meat kept for food , and eighty tons of coal an- 
nually; to erect, and keep in repair, comfortable dwell- 
ings, and a suitable house of worship; to establish, and 
maintain for eight months each year, proper schools for 
the education of the young; to provide competent physic- 
ians and medicines for the sick; and to supply the 
widows and orphans, and the aged and infirm inhabitants 
of the islands, with the necessities of life. The govern- 
ment reserved the right to change the terms of the lease 
at any time hy f?iving due notice of its intentions, and re- 
■riniro<l the (•onij)aiiy to deposit, with the Tnited States 
Treasury at Washington, tiie sum of $50,000 as a guaran- 
tee fund. 

The only chanfre made in the eonditions of this lease 
was (die limitint^ the catch to 15,000 skins yearly, and 
ohliprin<r the comj)aiiy to brand and se(|nester one thousand 
each of one and three-ycar-ohl male Seals before the killin*? 
eouiiiu'iiced. In spite of all restrictions it is claimed there 
had l)een up to lH('t» a failiufr off of forty-two per cent, in 
tlic nund)er of bi-ccdiuLT males or bulls, and the Conirrcss- 
ioiud Committi'c lia\ in*; the matter in char<rc recommended 
the entire suspension of lsillin«jr on tlu' islands for a num- 
ber of years, as the only way to prevent the comj>lete ex- 
terndnation of the species. Those who nui<le a eareful 
study of the subject were however eonvineed tiiat. in- 
asmuch as tlie proportion of males and females is about 
llie same at birth, the polytjamous nature of these animals 
will safely allow the killiug of six or even nine out of 
every ten males. They therefore claimed that the 
preservation of the herd did not depend upon further 
protection for the males on the islands, but upon the ces- 
sation of pelagic sealing, which n'snlts in the destruction 
of at least three lives for every skin taken — the mother, 
the unborn oil'spriug and the uursiug pup. That this was 
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not an idle contention is proved by the fact that in 1896 
over 16»000 young Seals were found dead from starva- 
tion on the Pribilov Islands because they had been de- 
prived of their natural sustenance; while careful esti- 
mates, made in 1897, showed that since the beginning of 
pelagic sealing 300,000 young Seals had died as the direct 
result of the slaughter of 400,000 adult female Seals at 
sea. 

''Originally descended from a land animal, the Fur 
Seal has become adapted to life in the open sea, and seeks 
the land only for breeding purposes. When the young 
are able to care for themselves, and on the approach of 
winter, the animals leave their island home and the long 
migration down the Pacific Ocean to the latitude of Santa 
Barbara in California begins. The return journey, which 
brings them back to the island, is not completed until June 
of the following year. The food they consume on tlie islands 
in the suniiiicr is {)ro(nircd at a distance of from one 
hundred to two Inindrcd niiics from the rookeries." 

The Indians have always liuntrd the stragglers from 
the migratory herd who came within reach of the shore, 
but it was not until the spring of 187'9. that sailing vessels 
were used, to take the hunters out to meet the main body 
of the herd, and follow its course iioi'tliward. In time the 
hunting extended to the sumiiier feeding grounds in tiie 
H<'riiig Sea, where the female Seal was the (diief victim 
because of the greater regularity of its ft-eding, leaving 
many unprotected young to dit> of starvation. 

Ht'iriiining with the eatch of eight thousand in 1870, 
the numlter of Seals taken annually by Pelagic sealers 
steadily increased on account of the extension of the 
fleet; and in 1804. sixty-one thousand skins were taken. 
Since 1804. the pelagic catch lias declined, with the de- • 
clining herd; but the actual toll, in the period from 1870 
to lf)ll. exceeded one million without taking into account 
the seals killed but not recovered. As the adult males do 
not as a rule accompany the female and their young on 
the long .iourney to the south, eighty-five per cent, of the 
animals destroyed by pelagic sealers were females. 

The United States attempted to stop pelagic sealing 
years ago. and in 1886 seized a number of Hritisb vessels 
found pursuing the industry in waters declared closed 
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by this government. Eiigrland however successfully con- 
tested the elaim of the United States to jurisdiction in the 
Bering Sea outside of the three-mile limit, but the In- 
ternational Tribunal, which sat in Paris in 1893, and de> 
cided against the olaims of this goyemment, as a compro- 
mise measure established a close season from May 1st to 
July 31stt in both the North Atlantic and North Pacific 
Oceans; and excluded all killing in the waters within 
sixty miles of the Pribiloy Islands, These conditions, 
however, failed to accomplish the desired result; and the 
herd, which in 1874 numbered over 4,000,000, and in 1891, 
1,000,000, had in 1909 been reduced to less than 200,000. 

A treaty was finally concluded on July 7, 1911, by 
which the Qovernments of the United States, England, 
Japan and Russia agreed to co-operate in abolishing 
pelagic sealing for fifteen years. In this treaty it is 
agreed; that the United States and Russia, as the owners 
of the principal fur seal herds, shall each pay to Great 
Britain and Japan, fifteen percent of their land sealing 
operations. This treaty went into cflFoct in 1012. and it is 
estimated tiiat as a result fifteen thousand breeding fur 
seal females, who under the operation of i)elagi<' sealing 
woulil have failed to reach the islands, brought forth their 
young at the rookeries. This faet alone demonstrates the 
cause of the herd's deeline as well as its ability to restore 
itself if protected from further loss from this source. On 
February 15, 1912. a bill, which has since become a law, 
was introduced in the House of Kepresentatives to give 
effect to eertain provisions of the treaty of 1011. An 
effort was at once nuide to attach to this bill an amend- 
ment providing for the .suspension of all land sealing dur- 
ing the period of the treaty. The amendment was defeated 
as originally offered, but a compromise was finally eflfeet- 
ed fixing the period of the suspension of land sealing at 
five years, and permitting only the killing of a limited 
number of the animals as food for the natives on the 
islands: and that is now the law. 

As the essential consideration in the treaty of 1911, is 
the agreement of the United States and Russia, to give 
to Great Britain and Japan each iSfteen per cent, of the 
land catch, to compensate the pelagic sealers; this action 
was an actual repudiation, by this government of the 
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terms of the treaty, and for a tinie threatfiu'd to lead to 
its abrogation by Great Britain anil .Japan, a.s the killin«< 
of the supertluous males on the islands would yield more 
than twelve thousand skins annually, while killing for 
food supplies alone w ould not allow of the taking of more 
than from three to five thousand. 

Apart from the question of bad faith, it is the judg- 
ment of those who are posted on this subjeet that the 
cutting down of the number of baehelor seals to be killed 
on the islands from the number provided in the treaty, 
will result in the existanee, in 1917. of at least thirty 
thousand superfluous bulls, who in their struggles to 
establish th,eir harems, will not only destroy one another, 
but many of the female and the young m well. The 
amendment, instead of helping to conserve the herd, will 
hasten its destruction. Statistics show that only fifteen 
hundred bulls were needed for the herd on the island in 
3912. 

Another thing about which those who voted for the 
amendment seemed to be ignorant of, is the fact that 
the carcasses of the seals are needed for the sustenance 
of the blue foxes, and other subsidiary life on the islands. 
As the government has taken forty thousand blue foxes 
during the time it has been in possession there; and as 
the skins of three year old baehelor seals are worth forty 
dollars apiece; it is easy to calculate the money loss to 
the government by the passing of this amendment. 

Previous to this the United States Congress, in 1890, 
passed laws prohibiting American vessels from engaging 
in pelagic sealing, and preventing the bringing into this 
country of the Victoria or Northwest Coast skins which 
are the fruit of this industry. In the absence of co-opera- 
tion on the part of England, Russia and Japan the only 
result of this legislation was an increase in the number 
of Canadian and other foreign vessels engaged in Iftie 
work of indiscriminate slaughter; and it looked as if, 
for want of united action on the part of the great 
maritime powers interested, it would be only a short 
time before human greed and folly would so reduce the 
number of Sea Bears, in northern waters, that their 
pursuit would no longer be profitable. Referring to this 
condition in a message to Congress, President Roosevelt 
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said: "III casr we an» coiiint'lltMl to al)an(lon tlie hope 
of inakiiif:? arnmLronicnts with otlier jrovcrniiicnts. to 
put an end to tlie hidfons ci-ui'lty now incident to jjelagic 
sealinfiT. it will he a (pH'Sliofi for your serious considera- 
tion liow far we should continue to maintain and protect 
the Seal herd on land, with the result of continuing such 
a [)ractice; and whether it is not Itetter to end the practice, 
hy extenninatin«r the Seal herd ourselves, in the most 
humane manner possil)l<»." 

There was considerable ditferenee of opinion as 
to the wisdom of the President's suggestion and a 
joint resolution introduced in the Congress, in 1!)07. {pro- 
viding for the killing of all female Seals on, the islands 
down to a minimum of not less than lO.OUO. and of all 
male Seals down to a minimum of not less than 1.000. 
was killed in the House Ways and Means Committee. 
The opponents of the measure justly claimed that if such 
reduction was desirable, the Secretary of Connnerce and 
Labor should be empowtted to authorize the North 
American Commercial Company to kill the Seals on the 
islands down to the lunnher designated, and thus accom- 
plish the result aimed at without any violation of the 
contract with the lessees, or expense to the government, 
which on the contrary would receive the sum q£ $10.22 
for every skin thus taken by the lessees. 

It was the judgment of the writer at that time that 
there should be no change in the provisions then existing 
for the killing of Sea Bears on the Pribilov Islands, iinless 
England, Buasia and Japan would agree to a convention 
to put a stop to pelagic sealing in northern waters; and 
that in the absence of such an agreement, the United 
States government should, at all times, keep a sufficient 
force on the islands, and in the Bering Sea, to compel 
the observance of the regulations of the Tribunal of Paris, 
and to prevent the possibility of a repetition of such a 
raid as was made on the Island of St. Paul, in June, 1906, 
by the crews of Japanese vessels. He claimed it was also 
imperative for the better protection of American interests 
in the Ptibilov Islands, that the restrictions regarding the 
landing of aliens and citizens upon the islands of St. Paul 
and St. George should be made to apply to Sea Otter, 
Walrus, and Sea Lion Islands as well, so that designing 
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persons would not have it in their power to establish a 
base of operations within ea^ reaching distance of the 
rookeries. 

Hutchinson Hill Rookery, on the Island of St. Paul, 
is the principal breeding place of the Alaska Seals. Dur- 
ing the winter the island is deserted, the Seals, late in the 
fall, following the southward migration of the fish upon 
which they feed. The first males to revisit the old liaunts. 
in the following spring, are very shy and sensitive; and 
will spend several days swimming around among the 
rocks before venturing to land. The first arrivals, though 
not always the oldest, are generally the finest specimens, 
of their race who are fully capable of maintaining pos- 
session of the stations tliev mav seb'ct. As a rule the 
males do not re-occupy the same stations year after year, 
although some will occasionally do so for a number of 
seasons. Only a few of the bulls come asliore in ^fay, but 
when the humid, foggy, summer weather sets in, about 
the first week in June, they come up, fat and sleek, by 
hundreds and tliousands. and having seletted their sta- 
tions, prepare for the rect'ption of the females who begiu 
to arrive from three to four weeks later. 

The first females to land are always received with 
marked attention by the stronger bulls, who by virtue 
of their superior prowess have suce(>eded in securing 
possession of the most available stations nearest the 
shore. They are seldom allowed to remain long with 
these however, as the males from the more inland sta* 
tions take possession of them the first time their mas- 
ters are away on the outlook for new additions to their 
harems. In this way some of the unfortunate females 
are again and again taken by the scruff of the neck, 
as a cat seises its kittens, and passed on from station 
to station until they find security at last in one of the 
families farthest away from the water. By the time 
the last batch lands late in July, the males have become 
so exhausted by constant fighting, and the stations have 
become so fully occupied, that the late arrivals are allowed 
to crowd their way unmolested through the fifteen or 
sixteen rows of stations intervening between the shore 
and the open ground, to the rear of the colony. There 
they congregate in droves, always being careful how- 
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ever to select positions where there are no depressions 
in which the water can collect in pnddles. 

Pairing begins immediately after the birth of the cubs, 
who are bom shortly after the landing of the females, 
and come into the world with their eyes open. At birth 
the young Sea Bears weigh from three to four pounds, 
and measure from ten to twelve inches. Their skins are 
valueless, but many of the young Seals are killed by the 
natives for food. The females make frequent visits to 
the sea after the birth of their offsprinpf, and the cubs at 
such times gather together by thousands. A mother Seal 
upon her return from the water never has any difficulty, 
however, in singling out her own offspring by its cries, but 
will without a moment's hesitation and with unerring cer- 
tainty push her way direct to the spot in the assembly 
where it happens to be. 

Early in August the bulls leave their families, and 
the majority of them do not return to the islands after 
going to the sea; and tliose who do oome })aek. instead 
of returning to their stations, remain near the shore until 
the colony migrates in the fall. After the departure of 
the males the family parties break up ; the females and the 
cubs, together with the older males who did not succeed 
in getting partners, and the younger males who up to this 
time have been prevented by their older brethren from 
gaining a footfold on the riiore, take possession of the 
entire sea area in a very disorderly manner. At this 
period the females spend three-fourths of their time in 
the water, and the cubs nearest the shore make their first 
attempts at swimming. Though at first they are very 
awkward and tire quickly the cubs soon become adepts 
at the art, and by the middle of September all the young 
have become thoroughly familiar with the water, and have 
deserted the higher ground to take positions on the rocks 
and beaches near the water's edge, where they remain 
until the southward migration of the colony begins a few 
weeks later. 

By November the islands are deserted by the great 
mass of Sea Bears, although a few remain until driven 
off by the ice and snow in December. 

The Sea Bears, which the lessees had the privilege of 
killing on the Pribilov Islands, are the males from one to 
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five yean old ealled **Hollu8-Chuekie" or Bachelor Seals 
by the natives, because they are not allowed by the old 
bulls to mix with the females. 

The Bachelor Seals arrive at the islands early in the 
season, but they are not compelled to imderoro any lonqr 
periods of fasting. Even when they take a position in 
the rear of the colony, they are allowed to make their way 
to and from the beach through passages between the 
stations. 

The hanlinj^ jrround they select however is generally 
a space on the beach at some distance from the stations 
and extending: abont a quarter of a mile inland. They 
are restless creatures. l)ut though very sportive and frolic- 
some they never quarrel or fight. They only keep to the 
shore on dull, foggy days. When it is bright and warm 
they spend mast of their time in the water; doing all kinds 
of fancy tumbling, juuiping out of the water like so many 
dolphins, or describing beautiful elliptical curves, as they 
ri.se three or four feet from the sea. with the back slightly 
arched, and the fore flippers folded back against the sides 
while the hinder limbs are extended and pressed together 
straight out behind. 

The fact that the Bachelor Seals are compelled to herd 
by themselves, frequently miles away from the breeding 
grounds, greatly facilitates the arrangements made for 
their slaughter. Some morning early in June, the time 
when the skins are at their best, a company of natives 
will run along the beach; and having turned them inland 
from their hauling grounds will drive the animals at 
the rate of a half a mile an hour to the place of slaughter. 
At the killing-gronnds the herd is first allowed to rest and 
cool, and then they are drawn off in **pods" or detach- 
ments of from fifty to a hundred each, and despatched 
by being knocked on the head with oaken bludgeons. The 
killing gang always have an understanding as to what 
grades are to be killed, and permit the others to escape and 
make their way baek to the sea. In the days before the 
linutation of the catch, a party of forty-five natives would 
drive, kill and skin npwkrds of 72,000 Seals in. four weeks. 
Now there is.no occasion for such haste, and more time 
can be given to the carefnl selection of the animals to be 
kiUed. 
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''The female Seals are protected by law and custom 
from killiiig; and breeding seals are never disturbed. The 
three-year-old, and large two-year-old bachelors are the 
animals killed ; the yoiuger, and older animals being allow- 
ed to return to the sea; the former to be the basis of a 
future killing ({uuta, the latter to replenish the stock of 
breeding males." 

"The processes of driviiifr and killinpr are simple and 
humane. The fur seal is well adapttMj to land travel to the 
extent to whieh it is necessary to drive the animal. The 
powerfully develoi)ed muscles of the fore limbs on which 
it depends in swimmin«r are the ones used in land locomo- 
tion. Though of stron«: instincts the fur seal is not an 
animal of high intcllit;cnce. or susceptible to injury by 
nervous strain. Tiie proeesses of land travel do not con- 
travene that natural law which decrees that the fittest 
shall survive.** 

• 

A.s the skins will spoil in a few hours if they are not 
flayed at once, and properly salted, they are taken from 
the field to the salt-houses as quickly as possible; there 
they are laid out flat, one skin upon the. other, in bins or 
on benches, salt beings spread thickly over the pelt side of the 
skin. After lying in the salting bins for two weeks the 
skins are taken out and rolled pelt to [)elt, in bundles of 
two skins each, and strongly corded. In this shape they 
are packed in casks, containing from forty to fifty skins 
each, and shipped to the point where they are to be sold 
at auction in December. Before being offered for sale 
the skins are sorted according to the following classifica- 



tion: 

Middlings and Smalls 4 to 5 years old 

Smalls 4 *' " 

Large Pups 3 ** " 

Middling and Small Pups 2 " ** 

Extra Small and Grey Pups 1 year ** 



The average price for raw seal-skins in 1888 was 78s. 
each, and the figures, showing the prices obtained at the 
December sale in 1906, prove that they had increased three 
hundred per cent, in value up to that time. There was 
a further increase of more than fifty per cent, during the 
period from 1906-1913. 
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After being thus sold in the rough state the salted 
skins are sent to the dressers by the purehasers, and there 
and at the dyers they are clianped by various proeesses 
into the beautiful seal skin exhiliitcd by the tiii ricrs. 

First the strips of blubber and ricsli still adhering 
to the skin are reniovt'd with a blunt knife, tlicn the ears 
are eut off. and the skins are washed in warm alkali water; 
next they are stretched on ho(>i)s and dried in warm rooms 
where currents of hot air pass over them; after this they 
are soaked in water so the hair is loosened without effect- 
ing the underfur. Then the skins are warmed on the fur 
side, and the top hairs removed with a blunt knife. The 
skins, which now have nothingr but the fur on them are 
then rubbed to soften the leather, shaved, repaired, and 
sent to the dyer's. 

At the dyer's, the skins are limed back to back, with 
a thick layer of pai)er over the paddle holes to prevent 
the dye from goiu": throu^jh and danuif^intr the skin by 
being aKsorbed by the j)elt. The ground color is then ti'od- 
den in, and after this has thoroughly dried the necessary 
coats of the top color are applied with a brush or by 
dipping. When the dying process has been completed 
the skins are scraped and shaved, and cleaned in a revolv- 
ing drum containing saw dust; and finally are machined 
to remove the fine water hairs. The entire process by 
which the raw hide of the Sea Bear is converted into the 
^^sealskin'^ of eommeree takes from three to four months, 
and greatly mereases the value of the skin. 

The sea migration of tlu' males of the Pribilov Island 
colonies is unknown. The females and the young of 
both sexes pass out throufrh the Bering Sea into the 
North Pacific, where they are known as Victoria or North 
West Coast Seals because some of them are speared on 
the North West Coast of British Columbia by the natives, 
who go out in canoes to take them. Most of the Victoria 
Seals however are taken in deep water as before stated, 
and the United States, in its war against pelagic sealing, 
has declared the skins of the Victoria Seals to be con- 
traband, and to prevent their introduction into the country 
in manufactured garments or other articles has found it 
necessary to adopt such stringent customs regulations that 
it is often difficult for tourists, not familiar with the 
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requirements of the government, to get their own American- 
made garments back into this country after taking them 
abroad. There need be no trouble on this score however 
if American going abroad will take their sealskin gar- 
ments to the cnsto!u house at the port of departure before 
leaving and have them registered, receiving at the same 
time an order for their re-entry into thLs country. 

Pelagic sealing is carried on by well-appointed 
schooners, and other vessels. When the Seals are sighted, 
swimming or sleeping in the water, small boats are lowered 
and the hunters are rowed to the sea ling-ground by the 
sailors. The percentage killed is very small, for in a great 
majority of cases the Seal will take alarm and dive before 
the hunter can get within range; and even when a Seal is 
shot it commences to sink so quickly that the boat has to 
be pulled very rapidly up to the carcass if it is to he gaffed 
and pulled abroad. At the end of the day's hunt the 
boats return to the vessel, and the Seals are skinned and 
the pelts salted and laid away in the hold. 

While the headquarters of the Northern Sea Bears are 
on the Pribilov Islands* these animals are also found in 
other parts of the Bering Sea ; and on both shores o£ the 
North Pacific, as far south as Victoria on the American 
side, and the island of Saghalien on the other. Thus it will 
be seen that the Alaska, Chopper Island, Victoria, Bobben 
Island and Japan Seals are all species of the same genus; 
differing in quality, color, form and sue, according to 
locality and sex, but having the same disposition and 
habits. 

"Vietoria" Bsftls, being the females of the same 
species, are of course much smaller than Alaska Seals, and 
the fur, though beautiful to look at, is less durable than 
that on the skins of bachelor Seals; and the money yaiue 
of the skins, figured inch for inch, is about one-third less 
than that of the bachelor skins taken on the PribiloT 
Islands. 

Ckippsr Uaiid SmIs^ breed on the Commander Islands, 
about two hundred miles east of Kamsehatka. Their habits 
are identical with those of the Alaska Seals, of the Pribiloy 
Islands, and some authorities claim that they are the same 
species in a different locality. However that may be 
although some of the Copper Island skins are very fine, 
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the tar of tbeae animals is not as rich as that on the 
Alaska Seals, and the money valne of the skins is con- 
siderably leas. The difference in the quality of the two 
species is probably due to climatic influences. The general 
migration of this spedes is along the east coast of Japan. 
The Alaska Conmiercial Company for years held a lease 
from the Bnssian government, allowing them to kill 30,000 
Seals, annually, on the Commander Islands. 

The fur of the skins taken from the Sea Bears found 
on Robben's Island, south of Kamschatka, is of poorer 
quality than that of the Copper Island skins; and con- 
sequently of much lower value. The Japanese Sea Bear 
has the shortest, and thinnest fur, of all Northern Fur 
Seals; and the skins of this species are used principally 
for the manufacture of raps, and other small articles, where 
a short fur is not objectionable. 

Northern Sea Bears show considerable variation in 
color, both in the underfur and the top hair. In the 
adult inal«*.s the general eolor of the upper parts, with 
the excei>ti(m of the shoulders whidi are a decided grey, 
is nearly black, with a more or less marked grey or reiidish 
grizzle. The sides of the nose and lips are brownish, the ♦ 
breast is brownish orange, and the linjbs and under parts, 
are reddish brown. The females, and the bachelors, are 
lighter in color; being uniformly grey above, with under 
parts of brownish or rufous color. In both sexes there are 
individual variations due to the varying projjortion of 
grey hair. The eolor of the Copper Lsland Seals is lighter 
than that of the Alaska Seals, being a dark brown. The 
Robben Island Seals are yellower and coarser-haired than 
either of the above, and their short even under-fur is red. 
The skins taken on the Japanese Islands are mostly those 
of female Seals, with yellow neeks and cheeks. The males 
are called bachelors from the time they eca.se to be year- 
lings until they are six years old, and from that time until 
they become fully materialized bidls at seven years of age 
they are classed as half bulls. All Seals under two years 
ire yearlings. At two years the females are designfltpH an 
virgins, and at three years as cows. The males when undis- 
tnrbed will live from fifteen to twenty years, and the 
females nine or ten years. 
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The difference in the dimensions of the sexes is greater 
in the Northern Sea Bears than in any other speeies of 
Eared Seals. The old bulls weigh from 700 to 800 pounds, 
and measure from seven to eight feet; while the full-grown 
cow only weighs from 80 to 100 pounds, and measures 
about four feet in lengtli, and two and a half feet in girth. 
The finest fur is obtained from the skins of the three* 
year-old Bachelor Seals, which weigh about 100 poundi, 
and measure from four to five feet in length, and a little 
over two and a half feet in girth. As the animals grow 
older the fur becomes longer and loses in density until 
in the old bulls it is so long and thin that they are some- 
times called wigs. 

All the Northern Sea Bears have a short face, with 
a sharp profile ; but the other species have a slenderer head 
than those frequenting the Pribilov Islands; this is espe- 
cially true of the Copper Island Seals. 

The cows of this group have but one note, a hollow 
prolonged, bla-a-ting call; but the males utter four dis- 
tinct notes — a loud, long, hoarse roar, a low gurgling growl 
or chuckle, a sibilant piping whistle and a kind of spitting 
sound. Mr. Elliott says: "The sound arising from the 
great breeding grounds of the Fur Seals, where thousands 
* upon thousands of angry bulls are roaring, chuckling, 
piping; and multitudes of mother Seals are calling in 
l)l<ijitiii«r tones to their yoiui^'. who in turn respond in- 
cessantly is simply indescribable, and undor favorable 
conditions can be heard live or six miles away; ot'teu warn- 
ing vessels that are approaching the islands in thick, fogijy 
weather, of the positive, though unseen j)roximity of land. 
Night and <lay. throughout the scahon, tlie din of the 
rookeries is steady and constant." 

lioth Sexes of tliesc animals have a nuirked indiffer- 
ence for their otf.spring. eases being on record \Nherc a 
cub has been kilh'd before tbe eyes of its mother without 
causing the parent to show the least eoncern. 

The hauling grounds of the bachelors are always on 
the beaches, but the rookeries of the bull|$ are on the rock- 
covered slopes back from the shore. 

All Northern Sea Bears are impatient of heat. A 
temperature of 45^ is unpleasant to them, and when the 
mercury in the thermometer rises to 55° or higher they 
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suffer great inconvenience; and the rookeries, at such times, 
present a peculiar appearance, because the distressed Sea 
Bears spread out in every conceivable position their bodies 
can assume and try to obtain relief by briskly fanning 
themselves with their hind flippers, while they hold the 
front flippers aloft so as to form a sort of ventilator for 
the air to pass through. 

Ill their native elenient these animals ar»* as 'grace- 
ful and ([liick in their nioveiiuMits as tlicy are slow and 
clumsy on the land. In conmientin*; on this fact. Mr. KI- 
liott says: "Sea Bears of all aj^es swim witli trreat 
rapidity, and may ])v fairly said to dart alonjr un<ler the 
water, with the veltx'ity of a hitd on tlie wingr. Tlie fore 
feet can be seen to work, featherinir forward, and sweeping? 
back flatly opposed to the water, with ^'n-at rapidity and 
enerpT}', and are evidently the sole propelling power; for 
if the long, tlexible hind limbs have any pro[)ellinp power, 
or are used otherwise than as a steering medium, my eye 
has never been quick enough to detect it." 

A census of the seal herds taken by the agents of the 
Government, showed that there were on the Pribilof 
Islands in 1913, 1,403 active bulls with harems, 364 idle 
and young bulls, 47,000 one, two, three and four-year-old 
pups, 92,269 young pups, with an equal number of breed- 
ing cows, and 35,000 one and two-year-old cows. 

The number of seal skins slii[»p('d from the islands in 
1!)12 to C. M. Laiiipson jind Company in London and sold 
f(»r the (lovernment was .'?.7ni. I'lidej- tlie leasinjj system, 
which prevailed prior to 11)10, tiie (iovernment would iiave 
received $li8,r>8y.25 for these skins, instead of the sfl'iO,- 
640.57, which represented the uet proceeds of the sale. 
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INSECnVOKA. 

Insectivora are small mammals with carnivorous ten- 
dencies, that are compelled by their inferior size to depend 
principally upon insects for their supply of food. On 
account of differences in the development of their incisor 
teeth, these animals were distributed by Linnaeus among 
several orders, but Cuvier in 1816 grouped them together 
In one independent order, all the species of whieh have 
teeth encased in enamel, and grinders studded with corn- 
eal points, which distinguishes them from the Mtfno- 
treroes, while the peculiar elondyles of their jaws separate 
them from the rodents, and their limbs distinguish them 
from the bats. As Dr. Theodore Qill says, the various 
types of Insectivores differ so much in external charac- 
teristics that it is only possible to give general characters 
to the order. They commonly lead a nocturnal and sub- 
terranean existence, and in cold climates many of them 
pass the winter in a lethargic state. Their feet and legs 
are generally short, and their motions are feeble; in 
walking they place the whole sole of the foot on the 
ground. tSome of them have long incisors in front, fol- 
lowed by other incisors and canines shorter than the 
molars. Others have large separated canines, between 
which are placed small incisors. Some species are covered 
with robust si)iiies, while others have the finest and softest 
fur; some have barrel-shaped bodies, minute eyes, and 
wide, sharply-clawed fore-feet fitted for digging; some 
are ground animals with mouse-like forms, and still others 
are squirrel-like and arboreal. Formerly the naturalists 
called all the round, digging Insectivores Talpidae; and 
those with mouse-like forms Sorieidae, but now they are 
divided according to structural characteristics, into a 
dozen different families, the most important of which as 
a fur producer is the Talpidae. of which the Common Mole 
(Talpa-europaca) is the principal representative. 

The European Mole is about four inelies Ion?, lias 
extremolv small eves that are almost hidden bv the thick 
fur whicl) j)rcvents the dirt from entering thoni when 
the animal is burrowing. It has no external ears, but 
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the openings can be distmgaished just above the fore- 
feet; the long naked snout is tonished with a few black 
whiskers, and the one inch tail has a scanty covering of 
bushy hair, which is most abundant at the tip. The fur 
on the body ia short and very fine and silky, the color 
generally being a peculiar shade of lustrous brownish 
grey that has become very popular with fur wearers. 

Moles are entirely insectivorous and usnallv feed early 
in the morninj? and again in the evening, boring long 
tunnels in the ground in pursuit of their prey. Their 
nests are made by throwing: up the earth in hillocks with 
their fore feet, whicli are very Invgc and furnished with 
five strong, sharp claws that turn outward. In some 
parts of P^iiglnnd Mole catching is a rcirnlar business; 
they nre sometimes captured with spring traps, but can 
be easily taken, beforo eight in the morning or after six 
o'clock in the eveiiiiiLT, ])y placing a spade a few inches 
below where they are working and catching them with 
the hand: as the long passages they make under the earth 
are clearly visible on the surface this is easily accom- 
plished. In severe frosts the moles sometimes seek shelter 
in the hedges, but they never hibernate, but work all 
through the winter. The inconvenience they eanse by 
spoiling walks and uprooting plants, is more than com- 
pensated by the service they render in draining the sub- 
soil of meadows, and in destroying the larvae of insects 
that would become a pest. 

Moles have well developed senses of smell and hearing 
and are good swimmers, and are found in the hill country 
as well as on the bottom lands. 

Bell, in his History of British Quadrupeds, gives an 
interesting description of the way in which each Mole 
confines itself to its own district or encampment. He 
says: "Within its limits, or at least in immediate eommu- 
nication with this district, all the labors of the animal 
are pursued. It consists of the habitation or fortress, 
from which extends the high road by which the animal 
reaches the opposite extremity of the encampment, and 
of various galleries or excavations opening into this road, 
which it is continually extending in search of food, and 
which constitute, in fact, its hunting-ground. The fort- 
ress is formed under a large hillock, which is always 
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raised in a situation of safety and protection, either 
under a bank, against the foundation of a wall, at a root 
of a tree, or in some similar locality. The earth, of which 
the dome covering of this curious liabitation is composed, 
is rendered exceedingly strong and solid by being pressed 
and beaten by the mole in forming it. It contains a 
circular gallery within the base which communicates 
with a smaller one above by five nearly equidistant pas- 
sages; and the domicile or chamber is placed within the 
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lower and beneath the upper circular gallery, to which 
last it ha; aceeas by three aimilar passages. From the 
chamber extends another road, the direction of which 
is at first downwards for several inches; it then rises 
again to open into the high road of the encampment. 
From the external circular gallery open about nine other 
passages the orifices of which are neyer formed opposite 
to those which connect the outer with the inner and 
upper gaUery ; these extend to a greater or less distance, 
and according to De Yaux return, each taking an 
irregular semicircular route, and opening into the high 
road at Tarions distances from the fortress. Such is a 
▼ery hasfy description of this most singular structure; 
and nothing surely can be imagined more admirably calcu- 
lated to ensure the security or the retreat of the inhab- 
itant than such an arrangement of internal routes of 
communication as this. The chamber communicating 

• 
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beneatli directly ^vith the road, and above with the upper 
gallery — this with the lower five passajj:e.s. and the 
latter again with the road by no less than nine — exliibit 
alto«7etiier a complication of architecture which may rival 
tile most celebrated ereetions of the beaver. 

"But the labors of the mole are not confined to the 
excavations already mentioned. In lands newly sown in 
summer with barley or turnips, the surface of which is 
consequently li};ht and yielding, after a moderate rain 
has brought the earth-worms to the surface, the mole 
follows them and pursues its chase along the super- 
ficial layer of the soil, digging a shallow contiiinouB 
trench, in which work it advances with great rapidity. 
This is done by merely forcing its way through the light • 
soil, and thus lifting it up; and mole-catchers take advan- 
tage of these times to steal softly upon them, and throw 
them oiyt of the ground with their paddle. But great 
quickness is necessary in doing this, for the mole will 
bury itself again so rapidly as often to escape, even when 
fairly thrown on to the surface. We have on more tlian • 
one occasion seen a mole making so shallow a run that 
the fine soil has fallen away on each side, leaving the 
creature's back exposed to view. It is said that tfie 
gravid female, to whom the usual excavations in the 
subterranean alleys would be too laborious, limits herself 
principally to this lighter toil." 
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THEDBBUAN. 

The Desman (Myogalc-inoschataj, sometimes called the 
Russian .Muskrat. and also tlu' Wiiyehnchol or Musk Shrew, 
although it approaches nearer to the Mole in appearance 
than the Slirews. has eom|)aratively narrow feet that are 
not sj)eeially fitted for digjrinp: like those of the great 
burrowiiiL' Insfctivoit's. It is a peculiar looking little 
animal about ten intdies Ioth^'. (exclusive of the six inch 
tail. Tt has no external ears and the eyes are very small. 
The muzzle is elongated into a small four inch proboscis 
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which Is constantly in motion. The tail is scaly and 
flattened at the sides, and makes a powerful swimming 
organ, and the feet have the five toes fnlly webbed so 
the animal is entirely aquatic. It lives in bnrrows in 
the banks of the lakes and rivers of its habitat, the 
* entrances to which are beneath the surface of the water. 
The Desman feeds on insects, leeches and similar food, 
which it finds in the mud and beneath the stones. There 
are four genera of the family found in different parts of 
Europe and Asia, and one in South America; but the type 
representative of the family Myogalidae is the species 
described in this article, which is confined to southeastern 
Europe and western Asia. Like the otter and other 
aquatic animals, the Desman has an outer coat of long 
stiff hairs to protect the fine, dense, soft, short under-fur, 
which is purplish brown on the back, and silvery white 
on the belly, and is nsed to some extent for trimmings, 
glove tops and similar purposes. 
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MABSUPUlLS. 

"Marsupials are peculiar in the premature production 
of their young, whose state of development at birth is 
hardly equal to that of the ordinary foetus a few days 
after conception. Incapable of motion and hardly exhibit- 
ing: the germs of limbs, or other external organs, these 
diminutive beings attach themselves to the mammae of the 
mother, and remain fixed there until they have acquired 
a degree of development similar to that in which other 
mammals are bom. The skin of the abdomen is so arranged 
as to form a pouch, in which the imperfect little animak 
are carried about, as in a second uterus; and to which, 
long after they arc able to walk, they fly for shelter npon 
the approach of danger. Two particular bones, attached 
to the pubis, and interposed between the muscles of the 
abdomen, support the pouch. These bones are also found 
in the males, and even in those species in which the folds 
that form the pouch are scarcely visable.'' 

It is a peculiarity of the Marsupials that in spite 
of a general resemblance in appearance, the species vary 
so much in the formation of their teeth, and feet, and 
organs of digestion, that they really should be separated 
into several special orders. Guvier says : " Th^ carry us 
by insensible gradations, from the Gamivora to the Boden- 
tia; and actually form a distinct class, parallel to that of 
Quadrumana or Primates, and dissolvable into similar 
orders." 

R. Kanisey ^Vrifrht. in an article written for the River- 
side Natural History, says: 

'*A glance at the map of the world will show the very 
curious distribution of existing Marsupials. All the 
families but one have their home in the Australian 
region ; that is, either on the continent of Australia, the 
Island of Tasmania to the south, Papua or New Guinea to 
the north, Celebes to the northwest, or, finally, on the 
small islands which lie to the east and west of Papua. 
The remaining family (the opossums) is confined to 
South Ameriea and the southern parts of North America. 
The characteristic difference between the Australian and 
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American Marrapials extends also to the fossil forma 
found in these regions, for the earliest marsapial remains 
which have been detected in hoth countries are distinctly 

allied to the existing Fauna. 

''In none of the orders of the higher mammalia do we 
find such wide limits as to the size of the body, for the 
order includes kangaroos as tall as a man, and little 
mouse-like creatures of dwarf proportions. The fur is 
in most cases long and soft, its coloring rarely very 
marked, and often very sober. In the structure of the 
skeleton the ^Marsupials are rather allied to the higher 
mammals than to the Monotremes. The lower jaw is 
always characterized by the inflection of the angle, a 
peculiarity which has assisted in the recognition of the 
marsupial character of the earliest fossil mammalian 
remains, which almost invariably consist of lower jaws. 
The number of bones in the vertebral column is remark- 
ably constant, except in the caudal rej^ion. the tail being 
more or less rudimentary in the Wombat and Koala, but 
well developed in the Kanpraroos and Phalangers. serv- 
ing the former sju'cies as a sort of fifth leg, and being 
used by the latter in climbing. 

"Thp relative length of the fore and hind limbs is 
very different in the different groups, the difference being 
especially striking in the kangaroos, where the fore limbs 
are particularly short. The bones of the fore arm are 
distinct, and allow of a rotary motion, the one around 
the other; the same is true of the bones of the hind legs 
in the elimhing^ forms, but in the leaping forms such 
rotation is not possible. Of the toes of the hind feet, 
the inner one is sometimes opposable after the fashion 
of a thumb. This inner toe may be absent, or the second 
and third next it may also disappear or be much reduced. 

''The brain of the marsupials is small, and consequently 
the cavity of the skull is relatively small as compared 
with the bones of the face. The surface of the brain is 
almost destitute of convolutions, and the two halves of 
the brain are less intimately joined by the corpus eallO- 
sum than is the case in the higher animals. 

In the number and arrangement of their teeth the 
different families of Marsupials differ from one another 
more than those of the higher orders. The vegetable 
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feeders have teeth with constantly growing roots like 
thoso of the Rabbits. In the insert and flesh eatin]? 
pouciied maminals the roots of the teeth do not increase; 
and the canine teeth, which are well developed in the 
carnivorous forms of the order, are absent or very much 
reduced in the vegetable feeders. It is also worthy of 
notice that, with the exception of the Wombat, most of 
the Marsupials have an unequal number of incisor teeth 
in the upper and lower jaw. The premolars are double 
fanged and are usually i on each side. The com- 
monest formula for the true grinders is I, but in the 
Banded Ant Eater it rises to I and in the flying Pha- 
langer falls to I. In the Kangaroos the mode of suc- 
cession of the teeth is singular, the hinder ones eventu- 
ally replacing in function those in front as the latter 
become worn away. i 

"The stomach also varies in shape with the food, being 
simply oval or rounded in the carnivorous or insectivorons 
forms, while in the herbivorous kangaroos it is converted 
into a gut-like tube^ sacculated like the colon, sometimes 
as long as the body, and occasionally provided, near the 
entrance of the guUet, with two blind sack-like append- 
ages. 

''The most preposterous theories as to the mode of 
development of the kangaroos were at one time credited 
by the Australian colonists and even by naturalists. It 
was tiiought that the young were formed at the end of 
the teat, and indeed the intimate connection which 
exists between the teat and the young readily explains 
sueh a popular conception. Now, however, ripe embryos 
have been discovered in the uteri, and such have also 
been observed a few hours after their fixation to the 
teats. There appears to be no doubt that the trans- 
ference of the young from the womb to the pouch is 
effected by the mother's lips, the fore-paws being only 
employed to hold the lips of the pouch widely open. 
Both transference and fixation are. however, difficult to 
observe, for the little embryo, hardly an inch long, is 
first concealed by the lips of the mother, and then more 
effectually so by tlie insertion of the mother's head into 
the pouch. Even in tiie largest in«Miil)er of the family, 
the giant kangaroo, the young, when born, are no larger 
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than a newly-born mouse. It is interesting to compare the 
degree of development of the hind and fore legs at this 
stage. While in the fore feet the five fingers are distinctly 
formed, even to the tips of the claws, the hind feet are 
more like short fins slightly notched into three lobes, the 
inner of which is again perceptibly divided, in correspond- 
ence with the stmcture of the adult foot. One of the most 
remarkable features about the young kangaroo is the 
largely-developed month and tongue; by their aid the 
little creature is able to grasp the teat firmly, and in 
fact the orifice of the month may grow smaller after the 
teat has once been firmly secured in it. The milk is 
, injected into the gullet of the young, passing on each 
side of the upper end of the windi)ipe which is carried 
as far up as the hinder part of the nasal cavity. In 
this way the little creatures may breathe, and be fed at 
the same time, without danger of ehokinp. The injec- 
tion of the milk is effected by a specially modified part, 
the cremaster. of one of the siiperlicial alxloiiiinal mus- 
cles. The epi[»iihic. or so-called marsupial bones, serve 
as a sort of pulley by \vbi< h the cremaster muscles are 
enabled more effect! vt*ly to compress the milk ^jlands. 

"The duration of the poucli-life of the youiif? varies 
with the species. The Kan«raroo. according to Owen, 
-suckles her younj^ for eight months. Dnrinp: this period 
the liind legs and tail assume a great i)art of their adult 
proportions; the muzzle <'longat<'S. the external eai*s and 
eyelids are completed, and the hair })egiris to develop 
about the sixth month ; at the t i^hth the young kantraroo 
may be seen frequently to j)rotrude its head from the 
moutli of the pouch, and to crop the grass at llie same 
time that the mother is browsing. Having thus accjuired 
additional strength it quits the pouch, and liops at first 
with a feeble and vacillating gait, but continues to 
return to the pouch for occasional sheltfr and supplies 
■of food till it has attained the weight of ten pounds; 
after this it will occasionally insert its head for the pur- 
pose of sucking, notwithstanding another foetus may have 
been deposited in the pouch, for the latter attaches itself 
to a different nipple from the one which had been used 
•by its predecessor. 
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THE KANOABOO. 

Nearly all the twenty-three species of Kangaroos are re- 
stricted to Australia, although a few are found in New 
Guinea. The family, whieh embraees the Kangaroos and 
their allies the Wallabies, includes not only the largest 
forms, but also has the greatest number of genera and 
species, and the widest geographical range. It owes its 
name, Macropodidae, to the difference between the size of 
the fore and hind legs. Kangaroos are entirely herbivorous, 
and the lower incisors, which are elongated, play upon eac|| 
other like the blades of a pair of scissors, and crop the 
grass. Of the upper incisors, the foremost are the largest, 
and occasionally the premolars are strildngly large. In 
contrast to the other Marsupials the members of this family 
generally have well developed eyelashes. The tail of the 
Kangaroo is very thick and strong, so that the animal can 
use it as a fifth leg in standing upright or moving slowly. 
The hind legs are very strong, and the fore limbs are short, 
which enables them to progress and get over the ground, 
very swiftly and gracefully by a series of bounds. 

Although very powerful animals, all species of Kangaroos 
are exceedingly timid, and In captivity have been known to 
die of sheer fright. In freedom, when alarmed by any un- 
familiar sight, sound or smell, they will immediately raise 
upon their tail and hind limbs as upon a tripod. Mr. R. 
Ramsey Wright says that when resting, one male of the 
family will support himself on the tail and ankle bones, 
while the others lie about or browse at their ease, commonly 
applying their fore-feet to the ground till they receive a 
danger signal from their sentinel. Some species of Kan- 
garoos are the size of a small rabbit, while others are as 
large as sheep, the head always being small compared to the 
rest of the body and tapering towards the muzzle. The 
fore-paws each have five digits armed with a strong curved 
claw. The hind foot is extremely long, narrow and without 
the first toe, consisting mainly of one very large and strong 
toe corresponding to the fourth of the human foot, and end- 
ing in a .strong curved and pointed claw; close to the outer 
side of this lies a small fifth digit, and to the inner side, two 
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ezceptioiially slender toes bound together almost to the 
extremity in a common integoment. 




Giant Kangaroo. 

The Common or Grey Kang^oo (Macropus gigantius) 
is the best known species. It is also the largest, an old male 
Grey Kangaroo when erect on his hind feet and tail often 
standing seven feet high, the females being about one-third 
shorter than the males. The color of this species is usually 
a dull yellowish brown, pale on the under parts and darker 
on the tail, but while the exact shade varies greatly in dif- 
ferent individuals, generally the color has a distinctly grey- 
ish cast This species is the most numerous as well as the 
most common of its genus, and is also known as the Boomer, 
Forester, and Old Man Kangaroo. Although their num- 
bers have diminished considerably in the proximity of the 
towns, on the other hand they have increased on the sweet 
pasture of the newly settled districts, so that on the whole 
Kangaroos do not seem to have decreased much since they 
were discovered by Cook off the coast of New South Wales 
over a hundred and thirty years ago, although they have 
been steadily driven farther inland by the persistent hunt- 
ing olthe eolonirts and natives. 
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"The nativ«^s goiierjilly hunt the Kauufaroo b\' formiDg a 
circle around the herd and killing them with clubs. By the 
colonists they are generally driven toward a particular spot 
where the sportsmen have been stationed before hand after 
the fashion of a bateau, but they are also stalked, and occa- 
sionally hunted by dogs. In spite of their timidity Kan- 
garoos are enemies not to be despised when brought to 
bay, and a blow from the powerful tail or hind legs is 
sufficient to cause serious injuries, and the dogs are often 
torn open by the strong claws of the hind feet/' 

Mr. W. H. Blundell, in a letter to Nature/' a number 
of years ago wrote: 

''The great plains and deserts over which. these marsup- 
ials wander in search of food aiford an exceedingly precar- 
ious supply of pasture, in consequence of drought and bush 
fires, which not infrequently follow a super-abundance of 
herbage. These animals by means of their procumbent teeth, 
which they make use of as shears, are enabled to cut off 
any green root or half buried remains spared by a scorching 
sun. and obtain nourishment where any grass feeding pla- 
cental animal would eertainly starve. It is in consequence, 
I believe, of the ])()wer wiiieh is by this means given these 
animals, that in the great pa.stural distriots in New South 
Wales and Queensland, it has been found that they are far 
more destructive of food than any stock that can be put upon 
the land. And in places where Wallabys and Paddy Melons, 
are exceedingly numerous, it is noticed that the native 
grasses in the particular localities which they frequent be- 
come completely destroyed, and that such places remain 
entirely ungrassed until fresh seed is scattered over them 
by the winds. 

Brehm in describing the locomotion of Kangeroos 
says: "the fore limbs are tightly clasped against the 
chest and the tnil stretehed backwards, while the powerful 
thigh muscles are eaused suddenly to straighten the 
joints, by which action the body flies through the air in 
a low curve. In ordinary locomotion the leaps are only 
nine or ten feet, but when alarmed the animal doubles 
or even trebles its exertion. The right foot seems to be 
employed more than the left and is held a little in front 
of it. With each leap the tail swings upward and down- 
ward, but it is not employed in changing the course of 
the animal, for this is always effected by two or three short 
leaps. The fore limbs arc never lowered in locomotion, and 
in fact, only the toes of the hind limbs touch the ground. In 
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open ground it is more than a match in speed for the swift- 
est dog, and can keep up its swiftest pace for hours. "When 
there is any cover it has immeasurably the advantage by 
clearing clumps or shrubs six or eight feet high ; on uneven 
ground, on the other hand, it is at a disadvantage, especially 
when going down bill, for it is liable to slip and roll over on 
reaching a sloping surface." 

Kangaroo flesh is said to be excellent eating, but the 
Giant Kangaroo is hunted principally for its skin which 
is largely used in the manufacture of shoes. Only the 
fur of the younger animals is dense enough to make 
the skins of value to the furriers. 

The Bad Kangaroo (Macropus-rufus) is next in size to 
the Oiant Kangaroo, but, as its name indicates, the fur has 
a reddish hue, and as it is also coarse and woolly, it is not 
sought by furriers, the skin is also too harsh for leather. 

The Blue Kangaroo (Macropus-erubescens) is still 
smaller than the Red species, but has a long soft fur, the 
under coat of which is pinkish or light blue in color. The 
pelt is soft and thin, and the skins very much appreciated 
by the tanners. The fur is also valued the furriers. 

Tbo Walleroo (Macropus-robustus) is smaller than any 
of the foregoing, and is the scarcest of all Kangaroos. It 
18 whitish grey in color, and the hair is so coarse and harsh 
that the skins are only suitable for the tanner's use. 

The smallest members of the Kangaroo tribe are the 
j:r*'j;n?rious Kangaroo Rats that live in colonies in connect- 
ed burrows, and the tree-climbing Musk Kangaroo, whose 
body exhales a strong odor, and which feeds ui)on insects 
and worms. The Kat Kangaroos live in the grass and 
"scrub." and according to Ingersoll, "scratch tlie ground 
all day in search of the roots upon which they feed, and 
cause havoc in the potato patches of the frontiersmen.'* 

Tlie so-called Hare Kangaroos (Lagorchetes), live on the 
open plains, and in size, color and habits resemble the com- 
mon hare. They make "forms'* in the grass, but are 
exceedingly fleet, so that at the first approach of danger 
they generally succeed in reaching the galleries, they have 
made in the *' scrub" by cutting away the lower branches 
and spines, where it is almost impossible to reach them. 
Like the Kangaroo Rats, the Kangaroo Hares differ from 
the true Kanpraroos in anatomical peculiarities as well as 
in their habits and appearance. 
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THE WALLABIES. 

Of the Wallabies, or Bock Kangaiooe, the Tallow Wall- 
aby (Petrogale-xanthopus is the one oftenest seen in cap- 
tivity. It is abont two feet long, and has a tail as long 
as the body, and the narrow head and long ears that 
characterize all Kangaroos. The long dense fur is soft 
and Huffy, and liie general color is yellowish, shading to a 
light brown on the back, and showing a black stripe down 
the center and wliite marks on each side. This species is 
not very numerous, and the skins that are marketed are 
shipped to London from Adelaide. 




Th$ Bode WallAl^, or Bnahptailed Kangaroo (Petrogale- 
pencillata), is more nnmerona, and has a two inch long 
reddish silvery fur very similar to that of the red Lynx; 
the hair on the back is grey speckled, rather longer than 
that on the belly which is brownish in hne. There is a 
black line between the eyes, and there are occasional 
white spots on the body. The fnr is serviceable, and exten- 
sively used for making coats, capes and varioiia other 
articles. This species inhabits New Sonth Wales and 
Victoria, and the best skins are those shipped from 
Sydney. 
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All the species of the genus Fetrogale, or Wallabies, 
have shorter toes and hind legs than the tme Kangaroos 
of the genus Macropos ; and the under surfaces of their 
feet are eoyered with homy tnbereles to prevent them 
from slipping. They do not support the weight of their 
bodies on the tail, although they can use it to balance with. 

The representatlTes of the genns Halmaturus, to which 
Bennett's Wallaby, or Bush Kangaroo (Halmaturus-ben- 
netii), and the Black or Swamp Wallaby (Halraaturus- 
wallabutus), belong, do not live on open ground like the 
Macropus, but inhabit the swamps, and sections of country 
more or less thickly covered with brush and shrubs. The 
close lying hairs on the former speoios in short and griz- 
zly, similar to the Raccoon in color l)ut browner, and the 
skins are used by furriers as an imitation for raccoon, or 
made into leather by the tanners. The Swamp Wallaby is 
one of the largest representatives of its genus, being about 
three feet long, but the reddish brown fur is coarse and 
covered with lonjc: black hairs. It is stronf? and service- 
able however, and the smaller skins are quite extensively 
used in the manufacture of coats but the large skius are 
made into leather. 

Among the other species of this genus are the large 
Antelope Kangaroo (Halmaturus-antelopinu8),of Northern 
Australia, and the small Bridled Kangaroo, or Pedemelon 
—Paddy Melon — (Halmaturus-thetidis), of New South 
AVales, the Halmaturus-billardieri that lives in herds in the 
interior of Tasmania; and the eighteen inch Wood Wallaby 
(Halmatnms-brachyurus), which spends most of its time 
in the trees, and whose griady brownish soft fur ia well 
adapted for coat linings. 

THE PHALANQSB. 
(Australian Opossum.) 

The Phalangers are for the most part small in size and 
are divided into two classes, the common and the flying 
Fhalangeis; some of them are insect eaters, but most of 
them live on the young shoots, leaves and blossoms of the 
trees they inhabit AU the speeies of Phalangers have long 
prehensile tails, and six incisor teeth in the upper, and 
two in the lower jaw, with four molars on each side, but 
the small premolars vary in number. 
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The Vnlpiiiie Pbalanger, (Triehosarns-viilpecula) com- 
monly known as the Avfbriliaii Opossum, is the most in- 
teresting of the many different species of Phalangeia. It is 
fouud in nearly every part of Australia, and seems to be 

constantly inereasinj? in numbers in spite of the fact that 
millions of the species are killed annually for the fur value 
of their skins. In the finest skins the under fur is a bluish 
prey, with longer and darker hairs on the back than on the 
belly, which is yellowish, and has very dense tine short hair. 
The larf^est representatives of this species are found in Tas- 
mania, and sometimes measure twenty-live inches in lenirtli, 
exclusive of the eleven inch tail ; it is yellower, and the fur 
is lonjrer and tliirker than that on the varieties foimd in 
other parts of Australia. The Victoria skins have a darker 
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and rielier blue-grey shade than any others except those of 
the so-called ''Adelaide Opossum,*' whicli is the smallest 
of its species, and has a fur resembling that of the chinehilla 
in ai)pearancc. The ''Melbourne Opassum" is the most nu- 
merous of all the Vulpine I'halangers. Its length is al)0ut 
sixteen inches from tip to tip. The dense one and a half 
inch long fur is usually bluish grey, mingled with larger 
and coarser dark liairs on the upper parts, and white be- 
neath. Most of the * ' Australian Opossum ' ' skins are worked 
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Qp and sold in the natural eolor, but they take a brilliant 
dye, and the fur becomes soft and silky in the process. 

Cook's Phalanger,generallyca]led the ]li]ig*-taJl Opossmn, 
is a small animal only six inches long, with a tail twice the 
length of its body. The fine soft for is a rich bine on the 
back, and a pure white An the belly; like the ''Adelaide 
Opoesnm," it has very nraeh the appearance of chinchilla, 
and is sometimes used for making small articles of for wear. 

The skin of the Oreat Flying Phalanger (Petanms-ans- 
trails), is too thin to allow of its being used for fur pur- 
poses, but mounted specimens of this animal are often seen 
in mudeums. 

THB OPOSftUM. 

Of all the Marsupials the Opossum approaches most 
closely to the typical mammal in the structure of its 
reproductive organs; and while fossils show that the 
different families of Australian Marsupials are of com- 
paratively recent origin, the American Implaceutals are 
represented amongst the earliest mammalian fossils. 

Some of the family Didelphidae, which includes all the 
American Marsupials, are very small and few of them 
attain the size of a cat. They feed chiefly on insects, but 
will also eat small reptiles, birds and eggs. The Water 
Opossum ( Chiron ectes) differs entirely in habits from the 
other species of the family, and has the webbed feet 
necessary for an aquatic existence. The other species, 
all belonging to the genus Didelphy, are arboreal and 
more or less noctnmal and while some are provided with 
a pouch, others are destitute of it. 

The Virginian Opoamm (Didelphys-virginiana) is one 
of the largest members of the family and has a well 
developed pouch, as hav^ also the species found in Brazil. 
It has an elongated muzzle that makes its head appear 
large in proportion to the rest of its body although the 
brain cavity is small. The tail is scaly like a rat*s. 
except at the root, and the black ears are naked, resem- 
bling a bat's wing. The feet, which are naked on the 
under surface, each have five toes, the inner toes of the 
hind feet being opposable. 

The general eolor of the wooUy for is a yellowiah grey 
or griszly, caused by the white nnderwool showing throngh 
black or brownish top hairs. 
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Opossums lead solitary lives, except in the pairing 
season when they occupy nests of dried grass, in the 
hollows or roots of trees, which are shared by the yonng 
as soon as they are able to leave the pouch. 

'*The opossum brings forth a litter corresponding 
more or less nearly to the number of her teats. . These 
are thirteen, disposed in a circle, six on each side and one 
in the middle. 

"The devolopniciital {■liangos wliich take place within 
the body of the mother occupy from twenty-four to 
twenty-ei^lit days. Tlie youri^' are then born in a per- 
fectly helpless condition, and only about half an inch 
in length. Tliey are innnediately placed in the pouch by 
the mother, one bein<: attached to eafh of the long teats. 
The nioutli at this stage is well formed, and the fore 
limbs are suffi<dently advanced for the claws to assist 
the young to ding to the teats, but the hind limbs are 
developed afterwards. After attachment, the comers of 
the mouth grow up around the teat, insuring a more per- 
fect channel for the flow of the milk; this is further aided 
by a well-marked groove on the upper surface of the 
tongue. In five or six weeks the young opossums have 
attained the size of little mice, and in about two months 
have developed sufficiently to leave the pouch. 

In the species of Opossums that are characterized by 
the absence of the pouch, the young are bom practically 
in the same condition, but they are carried on the back of 
the mother after they are old enough to leave the teats, 
being seci^rely held there by means of their prehensile 
taUs, which are twined around the tail of the mother. 

The color variation in Opossums is largely due to age, 
the half grown animals looking blackish at a little dis- 
tance while the old ones have a whitish appearance. The 
skins are worked up either in their natural color, or dyed 
and sold as Black Marten or skunk opossum. 
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THE KOALA. 
(Native Bear.) 

ynale not as important commercially as the Common 
Phalanger, the skins of the Koala are used extensively in the 
manofactnre of sleeping bags, coats and other articles 
where a durable, reasonable priced fur is desired. The sci- 
entific designation of this animal signifies Ashy Pouched 
Bear, which is a very good description of it. The Koala is 
strictly arboreal, the natives often l)eint? ohlio^ed to fol- 
low it to the top of the highest trees sixty and seventy 
feet above the ground. 




Koala. 



The Koala i.s the largest Australian mammal living in the 
trees and that is i)rol)ably the reason why it is called the 
bear bv the natives, as it is nnlike that animal in its noc- 
turnal habits as well as its slow movements, in both of 
which characteristics it resembles the sloth. 

It is from eighteen to twenty-four inches long, and the 
general color is a light grey, the tips of the coarse hair be- 
ing white. The upper part of the belly and chest and the 
insidcs of the legs are white, and the lower part of the belly 
is reddish brown, at times approaching to a dark purple 
hue. The fur on the hind quarters is much shorter than on 
the rest of the body, and has patches and spots of white. The 
ears are very short, tufted on the inside with long white 
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hairs. The head, which is broad and short, is surrounded 
with a fringe of hair. The nose is bare, and whiskers are 
absent. The formation of the feet is amgular, the claws of 
the fore-paws being five in number, the two inner ones op- 
posable to the toes like the thumb of a man to the 
fingers of the hand. The next two toes are small and joined 
together, and the fourth, whieh is the longest, is separate, 
as is also the fifth whieh however is somewhat shorter. 



THE WOMBAT. 

The Phascolomyidae is a family of Marsupials repre- 
sented by a single genus, the Wombat, sometimes ealled 
the Anshalian Badger. There are three speeies of thia 
animal — ^Phascolomys-platyrhinus, Phaseolomys-latifrona 
and Phascolomys-wombat. The latter is the most eom- 
mon. It is a clum^ animal, but in spite of its shufOing 
gait is able to cover considerable ground, as it is patient 
and persistent. It is easily caught alive, and in captivity 
is indifferent to its keeper's appearance and cares for 
nothing but its food. It is difficult to arouse Wombats 
from their ordinary condition of good natnred indiffer- 
ence, but when excited they are able to take care of 
themselves with their chisel-like teeth. 

Hie Oommon Wombat is about two feet long, has a 
rudimentary tail, short thick neck, and a large head. The 
short stout legs are adapted for burrowing by the stout 
curved claws with which the toes, with the exception of 
the innermost toe on each hind foot, are armed. It lives 
chiefly on roots which it gnaws after the fashion of the 
rodents. It has two chisel-like incisor teeth in the upper 
and two in the lower jaw, which like the beaver's are 
sepaiiitt'd by a gap from the molars. Of the five rootless 
molars in each jaw, the foremost of each series is a pre- 
molar of onlv half the size of the true molars. 

The short fur is soft and dense, and of the general 
whitisli grey color cliaraeteristic of most of the Australian 
mamnials. It is used extensively in the manufacture of 
cheap, serviceable fur coats, sleeping bags and robes. 

The Bandicoots are small animals that show the same 
disproportionate development of the hind legs which char- 
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acterizes all the species of Kanjjfaroos. but instead of 
progressing by a series of bounds like the latter their 
gait is a combination of running and leaping similar to 
that of the hares j they are distinguished by having the 
opening of the pouch turned backward instead of forward, 
as is the case with all other Marsupials. 

The Bandicoots live in the cooler and more mountainous 
regions of Australia, and form burrows in their search 
for roots and tubers often proving a nuisance to 
settlers by ravaging potato fields and burrowing under 
the walls of bams to get at the grain. There are two 
genera of Bandicoots — the Perameles, resembling the rat 
in form and the sparsely haired character of the tail, 
which is represented by a half dozen or more species on 
the continent of Australia, and the Choeropus-castanotis, 
or Pig-footed Bandicoot, found only in South Australia. 
They agree in general habits, but the Choeropus, instead 
of living in burrows, make nests for themselves in the 
thick underbrush where they easily escape notice. Their 
fur is longer than that on the Perameles, and they have 
slenderer legs and only two toes — ^the second and third — 
on the fore feet, and only one on the hind feet — ^the 
fourth — ^which bears the weight of the body; the second 
and third joined toes, and the fifth are present and bear 
nails, but are quite rudimentary. All the speeies of the 
Perameles bear the weight of the body on the fourth and 
fifth toes of the hind feet, and have five toes on the fore 
feet, the two inner ones being rudimentary and nailless. 

The skins of the Bandicoot are of little value either for 
fur or leather purposes. 

The Dasyuridae Family includes both Carnivorous and 

Insectivorous types, differing from the other Marsupials 
in the character of their dentition and in having the 
second and third toes of the hind feet perfectly free from 
each other. The Dasyuridae is rich in Genera and Species, 
ranging from mouse-like insect eaters to the Carnivorous 
Spotted Cat of Australia (Dasyurus-maugoeii and the 
Tasmanian Devil (Dasyurus-ursinus) resembling the P>ad- 
ger in the form of body and large head, while the tex- 
ture of its deep black fur is more like that of the bear. 
Some of the smaller species possess a small inner toe on 
the hind foot which is wanting in the type variety. 
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THE MONOT&EMATA. 

The !Monotremata aro an onkT of Austialiaii Mam- 
mals wliosf yoimp are liatoheil from eggs laid by the fe- 
male, and they are known as egg-laying mammals beeause 
the young when hatflunl are snekled by the niother. 

The Platybus (Ornithorhynchns-anatinus i. or as it is 
sometimes ealled the Duek Hill, because of the bill which 
forms The extremity of its hca<,l. has a mole-like brownish 
bl.'ick under fur that exeells that of the seal in richness. 
The color of the water hairs that protect tlie under fur 
are a silvery ])ro\vn on \op and lighter on the belly, giving 
the animal a beautiful appearance when in full pelage. 

The Platybus is a small animal, from eighteen to 
twenty inches long from tip to tip; in structure it some- 
what ^resembles the reptiles, and like all water animals 
has a thick pelt and no external ears. It has no teeth. The 
eyes are small, and the bill is perforated with two lioles 
for ncstrils. The limbs are short, and each foot b.-w five 
co7ii|ilete toes furnished with strong nails. The fore feet 
are webbed considerably beyond the extremity of the 
nails, but on the hind feet the web reaches only to the 
base of the nails. Tlie nails of the fore feet are some- 
what flattened and expanded, but those on the hind feet 
are longer, narrow and curved. The heel of the Platybus 
is furnished with a spur like that of the gamecock but not 
80 long. 

The Platybus lives in burrows from twenty to forty 
feet deep, with one entrance to its nest from the land and 
another from the water. The young are bom hairless and 
blind and totally unlike the full grown animal, having 
short fleshy lips with which to obtain the milk from the 
mammae of the parent. AVhile possessing marsupial 
bones similar to those of the Pouched Mammals the female 
Platybus has no pouch. 

Dehaired and dyed, the fur of the Platybus is much 
finer than that of the seal, and well adapted for the manu- 
facture of caps and other small articles or trimming orna- 
ments, but comparatively few skins reach the fur markets 
of the world. 
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Tbtt Eohidna (Eehidna-hystrix) is an ant eater that 
baa a mnch more eztenave diatribation tban tbe Platybus, 
from which it differs in stmeture as well as appearance; 
instead of a mole-like fur, the upper part of the head and 
body are covered with a mixture of stiff hairs, and short 
thick spines that have caused it to be called the Australian 
Porcupine. Although in some localities the underwool of 
the Echidna is abundant, its skin is of little value for any 
purpose, and it is only nirntionod here because of its pe- 
culiarities. It has a lonp bill but no teeth, and feeds solely 
on ants wliicli it obtains by means of its loui; tongue, 
whieli like the pabite is beset with spines. The eyes are of 
fair size, but it lias no ears, and the tail is a mere stump. 
The body is broad and depressed, and the line of division 
between the spine eovered back and the hairy under parts 
is sharply drawn. The sliort strong limbs are armed with 
very powerful claws. varyiriLr in number in the different 
species from three In five on each foot. 

Echidnas are iossorial and in the main nocturnal 
animals, inhabiting rocky districts in the mountains at an 
elevation of thn'e thousand feet and upwards. Little is 
known of their breeding habits, but according to the na- 
tives they lay eggs, and the young, two in number, are 
born during the Australian winter, usually in May. 
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THE PRIMATES. 

Linnaeus included Man and the Bat, as well as the 
Monkeys and Lemurs, in the order of Primates ; but now 
the Bats are placed in a separate order — Chioptera, and 
Man is referred to as belonging to the Bimana, while the 
Monkeys and Lemurs are usually spoken of as Quad- 
rumana; although strictly speaking the Bimana and Quad- 
mmana, the latter so catted because of their ability to use 
both front and hind feet as hands, are simply subdivisions 
of the order of Primates, which is therefore naturally con- 
sidered the first and highest order of the sub-kingdom 
Vertebrata. 

Cuvier, writing of the Quadruniana in his "Animal 
Kingdom," says: "Independently from the anatomical 
details which distinguish it from Man, this family differs 
from our species in a remarkable way. All the animals 
belonging to it have the toes of the hind feet free and 
opposable to the others, and the toes on all are as long and 
flexible as fingers. In consequence of this the whole 
species climb trees with the greatest facility, while it is 
only with pain and difficulty they can stand and walk 
upright, their foot resting on its outer edge only and their 
narrow pelvis being unfavorable to an equilibrium. They 
differ from Man by having a much more elongated muzzle 
and a tail, and a gait more like that of otlier quadrupeds. 
Notwithstanding this, the freedom of tiieir arms and tlie 
complication of their hands allow them all to perform 
many of the actions of mail as well as to imitate bis ges- 
tures." 

Everybody knows what an Ape or Monkey is, but com- 
paratiyely few can tell how to distinguish the Apes from 
the true Monkeys and the Baboons or Dog-faced Monkeys, 
or what constitutes the line of demarkation between these 
two groups and the Lemurs, which are closely related to 
them but have so many different characteristics that they 
are placed in a separate family (Lemuridae) ; while the 
Apes are clsssified as Simiidae and all the Okl World 
Baboons and Monkeys are grouped together in the fsmily 
Oeropitheeidae, and all the American Monkeys, except the 
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Mannosets, which belong tp the famUy Halpalidae. are 
included in the family Cebidae. 

Because of structural differences and peculiarities of 
coloration and appearance, there are numerous genera 
with a variety of species in each family of the Quad- 
rumana, but only a few of them are entitled to considera- 
tion as fur-bearing animals. Monkeys are most abundant 
in the tropical parts of South America and Africa, al> 
though they are fairly numerous in the warmer portions of 
Asia, and some specimens are found as far north as the 
snow line. The only species in Europe is the Barbary 
Maccaque (Macacus-inuus). Nearly all the leadinpr species 
of Monkeys have specific common names as well as differ- 
ent technical sciciitili<- designations. 

The IMonkeys all liave four straij^ht incisors in each 
jaw. and with a sins^le exception flat nails on all the ex- 
tremities, two characters which approximate them more 
nearly to .Man than the Lemurs; their molars are blunt 
tubercles like ours, and tlu'ir food consists chiefly of fruit. 
Their canine teeth beinj^ longer than the rest supply a 
weapoTi wliicli we do not possess, and require a hollow in 
the opposite jaw to receive them when the mouth is closed. 

The ^lonkeys of the Eastern Continent all have the 
same number of grinders as Man; but the Marmosets are 
the only IMonkeys of the New AVorld of which this can 
be said, all the representatives of the Cebidae having eight, 
bicuspeds instead of four. None of the American IMonkeys 
have cheek pouches, and they can always be distinuuished 
by the absence of the deep callosities which are found on 
the buttocks of all the Old World species except the Apes, 
with which the^- could never ]»e confounded because of" 
their small size. The American Monkeys are purely ar- 
boreal, passing all of their time in the tree tops, swinging 
from branch to branch, and rarely if ever descending to- 
the ground. They have all their digits provided with well 
developed nails, but those who have thumbs cannot oppose- 
that digit to the other digits of the hand as the repre- 
sentatives of the foreign species do. 

For a long time zoologists classed all the Old World 
Monkeys as belonging to one family (Oatarhini) because- 
of the very thin partition between their nostrils, while- 
they grouped all the broad-nosed monkeys of the Western. 
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Continent in the family (Platyrhini) on account of the 
greater width of the vertical partition between the two 
nostrils. This classification has been generally aban- 
doned for the one that divides the Monkeys of the Old 
World into the Sirniidae and ( V'ropithecidae families, and 
places the Marmosets with their thirty-two teeth, clawed 
toes, and nonpreliensile tails, in the family Ilalpalidae, 
and all Ihe other South American species with prehensile 
tails and thirty-six teeth, in the family Cebidae. 

The Baboons differ from the r<'st of the Quadrumana in 
disposition as well as appearance, liavin^? fierce tempers 
and a bull dog courage, combined willi strength and agil- 
ity tliat enables them to meet their most powerful enemies 
upon something like equal terms; and it is said that even 
in captivity they must at all times he treated as dangerous 
animals. The Mandrill (Cynocephalus-mormon ) of West 
Africa, with its long shaggy hair, lion like appearance, • 
and the peculiar markings on its face which accentuate 
the grimaces which it is constantly making, is the most 
interesting and wonderful of the Baboons. It is easily the 
largest, most formidable, ferocious and hideous of its kind, 
and folly justifies Dr. Hornaday's statement that ''It 
seems like an animal not of this earth, but reminds one 
of the great beasts of the vision of St. John the Divine.** 
The Hamadryas Baboon, with long side whiskers and a 
cape of long hair, is the handsomest representative of the 
Dog-faced ^lonkeys, while the Golden Baboon has the 
liveliest disposition, is the best tempered. 

Of all the Quadrumana, the Gorilla (GoriUa-savagei), 
resembles Man the closest in walk and in structural for- 
mation, but the Orang XJtang(Simia)and the Chimpanzees 
(Athropopithecus-niger and -calyus) approximate the 
nearest to the Hominidae in intelligence and susceptibility 
to training, both being mentally superior to the Gorilla 
and the long-armed Gibbons (Hylobartes-lar) ; but as 
none of the Apes are fur-bearing animals, our present in- 
terest lies with some of the representatives of the Cero- 
pithecidae rather than any of the members of the Simiidae 
family. 

Generally speaking, the Black Monkey of commerce is 
the skin of the White Thighed Colobus (Colobus-velloro- 
sus) while is very abundant on the west coast of Africa. 
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This q>ecie8 is from one to two feet long ezclnnve of the 
tail which wiU measure fully two feet. The long black 
silky hair on the back is from two to four inches long, and 
in some eases is divided by a natural part in the center. 
In some localities the hair is coarse and harsh and the 
skins consequently are of less value. The tail of this 
animal is white and slightly tufted, and the beard, cheeks 
and the long fringe around the black face are also pure 
white and there is a white spot on the chest. The legs and 
feet are black, but the sparse short hair on the thighs and 
rump is of a greyish white color. The skins of the Ursini 
Colobus (Colobus-ursinius) , from Sierra Leroue, are also 
sold as Black ]\Ionkcys, but they are smaller and harsher 
and only a small quantity are marketed. 

The Abyssinian Monkey (Colobus-guereza), whose home 
18 in the mountains of East Central Africa, is one of the 
largest and the most beautiful of all the true Monkeys. 
The skins measure from two to two and one-half feet, 
exclusive of the four-foot tail ; the long silky white hair is 
marked with a black saddle on the back, and the thick bushy 
black tail has a beautiful long white tuft on tlic end. The 
legs are all black, but the black face is surrounded by a 
white fringe. The skins are highly prized but they are 
very rare. 

The skins of the Grey ^fonkey of the west coast of 
Africa, also known as the Diana Monkey (Ceropithecus 
diana), are much more common in the fur markets than 
those of the Abyssinian Monkey. It is almost eighteen 
inches long with a black tail twice the length of the body. 
The color of the back is a bright chestnut brown, the 
sides are grizzly, and the cheeks, chest and belly, white. 
A white beard, and a white line on the forehead, as well 
as one on the thighs separating the black extremities from 
the brown and silvery body, help to give a striking ap- 
pearance to this animal. 

The fur of the Bliia Monkty or Monntaiii Snielliis of the 
Himalayas (Semnopithicus-schistanus), is highly esteemed. 
The hair is three inches long, dense and silky, and varies 
in color from a bluish grey in some specimens to a dark 
grey in others ; the belly being lighter in color than the back 
and almost bare. There is a white tuft on the two-foot 
tail, and a crest of black fur between the eyes. The 
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length of the body of this animal is from two to three feet. 

There are a number of other African Monkeys that are 
hnnted more or lesafor their skinB, but none of them are 
of mneh importanee commereially, the akina of the Tariona 
apeeiea all being aold under the comprehensiTe name of 
"Cknuniim Mookigr/' which ia made to include: Camp- 
bell 'a Monkey (Ceropithecua-campbelli)^ the Mona 
Monkey (Ceropitheena-mona), the Qreen Monkey (CSero- 
pithecus-callithricua), the Griyet Monkey (Oeropitheeua- 
griaeoviridis), the Malbrouck Monkey (Ceropitheeua- 
eynoanma), the Pataa Monkey (Ceropithecua-pataa), the 
Vervet (Ceropitheeus-lalandi), the Moustache Monkey 
(Ceropitheens-cephus), the Red Monkey (Geropitheeua- 
erythrogasta), the Pluto Monkey (Ceropithecua-pluto), the 
Blue Monkey (Ceroeebus-fuliginoaia), tiie Wanderoo Mon- 
key (Macacus-aileniis), the China 0rey Monkey (Maeaeua- 
tehelieusis), and a number of. others. 

ThaHarmoseta of South America, also known as Ouistitis 
and Tamarins, are the smallest of the Monkey tribe; and 
in fact are more like squirrels than Monkeys in size as 
well as habits, climbing in the same way and subsisting 
not only on fruits, but also to a large extent on insects. 
The Marmosets measure from several inches to one foot 
in length, and have a short thick silky or woolly fur, 
which lengthens in some species into ear tufts and in 
others into a kind of mane. These little animals are ex- 
tremely variable in coloration, and are very sensitive to 
cold; they are of a low order of intelligence but make 
amusing pets when kept in confinement. There are many 
different varieties or species in the two genera into which 
they are divided to distinguish those wliose lower canine 
teeth are longer than the front teeth from tlie others; but 
they all have long prehensile tails, and toes that with the 
exception of the great toe are furnished with pointed claws 
instead of the more or less flattened nails that characterize 
other Monkeys; the differences in appearance are occa- 
sioned prineipally by the length of the fur and the variety 
in coloration. 

The best known American Monkeys are some of the 
species of the Woolly Monkey (genua Lagothrix), the 
l^idar Mbokagni of the genera Eriodes and Ateles ; and the 
SapaJouB or Oapanddn Monkeya of the genus Cebus, 
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which are the typical long prehensile tailed representa^ 
tives of the family Cebidae and the variety commonly 
seen in the menageries. The non-prehensile tailed mem- 
bers of this family are the Owl-faced Monkeys of the 
genus Nycthitithecns, the Squirrel Honkej of the genus 
Chrysothrix, the Bnilllan Tlti Monkigr of the genus Gal- 
lithrix, the Said Honlny of the genus Pithecia, the Ukari 
Monkej of the genus Uacaria, and the Howling MonlnyB 
of the genus Myeetes. 

THSLEBIUBS. 

The Lemurs, according to Linnaeus, comprehend all the 
Primates that have in either jaw incisors different in num- 
ber Ironi tour, or at least differently directed than tliose 
of the ^fonkeys; this nesfative characterization could not 
fail to embrace very different bein^rs. while it did not even 
include those which should be combined. Geoff roy has 
established several divisions of this pjenus which arc much 
better characterized. Tiie fore-tliiuiibs of these animals 
are well developed and opposal)le, and the first hind finger 
is armed with a j)ointed raised nail, all the other nails 
beinsf flat. Their fur is wooly. and their teeth exhibit 
sliarp tubercl«?s catching in each otlier as in the Inseetivora. 
Tliey are very active animals, and from their pointed 
heads liavc sometimes been called Fox-nosed Monkeys. 
Their food is fruit. Their species are very numerous, but 
they are only met with in the Island of Madagascar where 
no Monkeys are found. Nearly all the difference that 
exists between the different species of Lemurs is in the 
color. Their skins are of little value. 

The Black Lemur (Lemur-macaco) is a handsome ani- 
mal about twenty inches lonpr. which inhabits the dense 
inland forests on the Island of Madagascar. The head 
and back are covered with a thick jet black fur about 
one inch long, but on the chest the thin fur is browu with 
a patch of white in the center. 

The Hlack and White, or Ruffled Lemur (Lemur-albi- 
froDs), is really a variety of the Black Lemur and is found 
in the same habitat. It has the same narrow head, short 
tail, long legs, and fingers furnished with spongy pads. 
The back and lower half of the body are Ught brown, 
almost white, but the hind legs and arms are a daric 
brown. 
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The Bed-Fronled Loniir (Lemur-rabifrons) ; the Bing- 
TUOad Lamiiir (Lemnr-oatto), and the Qny or Brown 
Jfonie 'Lemur (Cherogalens-nutri), are all smaller than 
the Black and the Bnffled Lemurs, the general color of 
each being various shades of grey, with the distinctive 
markings that the different names indicate. 

The Woolly or Dwarf Lemur (Microcebiis-senithir), the 
smallest of the Lemurs, is of u brown grey color aud only 
six inches in length. 




Drill (Dug-Fac£D Monket). 



We have devoted so much space to the Quadrumana 
on account of the general interest felt in these animals 
because of theories advanced by Darwin and other scien- 
tists in regard to their relationship to man, rather than 
because of their value as fur-bearing animals. 
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The Aye Aje (Chiromys niadagascariensis), the only 
representative of the family Ohiromyidae, is the last of the 
lemur-like animals, but it has teeth so different ibrom the 
Primates that it must be considered as belonging to the 
Rodentia. This animal measures about three feet from 

« 

tip to tip, most of the length being in the bushy tail. The 
claw eonresponding to our middle finger is of great length 
and slendemess, and is probably used to extract from 
their burrows the larvae which is the principal article of 
its diet. The Aye Aye is dark brown in color on top, red- 
dish on the under parts, and greyish yellow on the throat. 
It is nocturnal, builds its nest in the upper branches of 
trees, and gives birth to but one young at a time. The 
natives of Madagascar have a superstitious fear of the 
creature, and it is therefore hard to obtain, although it is 
inoffensive and easily tamed. 

The Taxsier (Tarsiiis-spcftnim) is another animal tliat 
in many respects resembles the Lemurs, but is so different 
in others that it is placed in a separate family — the Tar- 
siidae. It is arboreal and nocturnal in habit, abttut tl»e 
. size of a small rat. and covered with a soft thick fur ; the 
general color is a dark fawn, with a reddish face and fore- 
head, and dark rings around the eyes. The tarsal bones 
of the hind limbs are unusually long and the hand is also 
noticeable for its length and the curious claws with which 
it is provided. It has thirty-four teeth — ^four more than 
the Indri, and two more than the true Lemur. It feeds on 
insecta and small reptiles, never eating fruit. Its habitat 
is in the Malayan Islands, where it is looked upon with 
dread by the natives. 
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THE BEAVER (Castoridae) 

The Beaver is the most interesting of all fur bearing 
animals. It possesses almost human intelligence, and its 
instinct is often better than human judgment. It works 
with marvelous ingenuity, and illimitable patience in the 
eonstruetion of its lodges and dams; and will attack the 
trunk of a tree, without any regard to its size, and fell it 
by gnawing through the wood with its chisel-like teeth. 

According to Cnvier, **The Beavers choose waters of 
sufficient depth not to be frozen to the bottom ; and, as 
far as possible, running streams, in order that the wood 
that they cut above, may be carried down by the cur- 
rent to the spot where it is to be used. They keep the 
water at an equal height, by dams ; composed of all sorts 
of branches, mixed with clay and stones, the strength of 
which is ever increased, and which finally, by a process 
of vegetation, become converted into hedges. Each hut 
serves for two or three families, and consists of two stor- 
ies. The upper story is dry, for the residence of the 
animals; and the lower is under water, for the storage of 
their bark, etc. The lower story alone is open, and the 
entrance is under water, having no connection with the 
land. The huts are a kind of rude wicker-work, being 
made of interwoven branches and twigs, plastered with 
mud. There are always several burrows along the bank, 
in which they seek shelter when their huts are attacked. 
They only reside in these habitations in winter, in the 
summer they separate, and live singly in holes in the 
bank. They are usually caui^t in traps, but they are 
sometimes taken in nets; or their houses are broken into, 
and when the animals take refuge in the water, they give 
the alarm to their companions by striking the surface of the 
water with their tail. Beavers have been known to cause 
the waters of a lake to rise by building a dam across the 
outlet ; and the soil, in many sections, has been enriched 
by the alluvial deposits, resulting from the dams which 
have been constructed by beavers to collect the water, 
that but for their efforts, would have been carried off in 
many small streams. i 
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Kingsley clainiB that many of the tales that have been 
told about this animal are faneifnl exaggerations. He 
aays, "No beaver conld learn the trick of felling the tree 
to fall in a given direction. What it has found out. is, 
that by biting a tree long enough, and hard enough, it can 
bring down witliin vvm'h the twigs it wants to eat. The 
appearance of a stump left l)y a beaver is different from 
tliat h'ft by a woodsman, who causes the tree to fall in 
the retpiired direction by cuttinu: one side lower than the 
other. The tree felled by the heaver is jrnawed all Hround 
its eircumfereuce. so that an hour-glass shapt' results, with 
a constantly contracting center, niitil the tree falls to 
whatever side it is inclined, the trunk as well as the end 
of the stump being conical." Those who have seen trunks 
of trees floating in the streams, where the beavers have 
operated, know that the stories told alxnit its sagacity 
in only cutting the trees that can be used in the construc- 
tion of its homes and dams are products of the imagina« 
tion; but on the other hand, it is certainly something 
more than a coincidence, that the trees felled by the 
beavers never fall in the direction of their lodges ; some- 
thing certainly teaches them to bite harder on the side 
where a deeper cut will cause the tree to fall in the direc- 
tion that will save the work, upon which they have ex- 
pended so much time and skill, from destruction. 

Beavers work only at night, and their food is of a 
vegetable nature. They thrive in captivity, and can be 
tamed and made to eat bread and cabbage, or flesh. 
Dr. Richardson says: "The Beaver attains its full size 
in about three years, but breeds before that time*. Ac- 
cording to Indian report, it pairs in l"\'l>ruary. and after 
earrvuig its young about three montiis. hrinirs forth from 
four to eight or nine cul)s. toward tlie middle or end of 
May." Ilearne states the usual numlier of young pro- 
duced by the Beaver at a time to be fi-om two to live, 
and that he only saw six. in two instances, although 
he had witnessed the capture of some hundreds in a gra- 
vid state. In the pairing season, the call of the Beaver 
is a kind of groan : but the voice of the cubs, which are 
Very playful, i-csemhlcs the cry of an infj'.nt. 

The Beaver is a large animal, weighing from forty-tive 
to sixty pounds; and measuring froiu two to three feet in 
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length, exclusive of the tail, whieh is about ten inches 
long. Its life is completely aquatic, both the feet and 
tail aiding it in swimming, and its ears are nearly hidden 
in the for. The color of the fur of the Beaver varies 
from a light to a dark chestnut brown, in some eases be- 
ing almost white, and in others almost black. The grey- 
ish under fur, which is about two>thirds of an inch deep, 
and protected by stiff water hairs from two to three 
inches long, is shorter and denser on the under part of 
the body than on the top, forming a pelage that is the 
perfection of water-proof covering. 

The Beavers are distinguished from other Rodentia by 
the horizontally flattened tail, which is nearly oval in form 
and covered with scales. Beavers have five toes on each foot, 
thase of tlio liiiuk-r ones being connected by a membrane; 
and the next toe to the tluiiub. on the hind feet, has a double 
and oblique nail. The four grinders, with their flat crowns, 
appear as if formed of a bony ribbon, reflected on itself, 
so as to show only one sloping edge on the upper row at 
the internal border, and three at the external one; in the 
lower row it is exactly the reverse. As their chief food 
is hard bark and other hard vegetable substances, their 
incisors are very powerful, and as they are worn away 
at the points, grow again rapidly from the roots. It is 
with these teeth that they cut down trees of every size 
an^ description. 

Before the advance of civilization had restricted its hab- 
itat, and reduced its numerical strength, there were mil- 
lions of Beavers on this continent where there are thousands 
today. They not only furnished man with covering for 
his body, and food for his nourishment, but they were the 
principal source of his wealth ; but instead of working for 
the conservation of this important contributor to his com- 
fort and propperity, man has used so little judgment in 
hunting the Beaver that it is almost exterminated. 

The Beaver, at one time, inhabited the greater part of 
North America, and some are still found in New York 
and Maine; but every year they are getting scarcer in 
the country east of the Missouri River,' and north of the 
Rio Grande. Their range, which at one time extended 
farther north than that of most other fur bearing animals, 
is being constantly cut down ; and even in Alaska, where the 
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animals were once numerous, they have greatly decreased 
in numbers. The Beavers inhabiting Oregon, and the 
Rocky Mountains, are of a very light color, almost white; 
those found in the Southern States, Mexico and Arizona, 
are poor in {|uality, being heavy in pelt, and pale in color. 
The skins most valued, are those with a dark reddish 
brown hue found in tlie Hudson Bay country, iii the 
Fort York district, and along the Moose Kiver. 

Beavers are also found in Europe, where tlu'y burrow 
along the banks of the Rhone, the Danube, the Weiser 
and other rivers. Scientists are somewhat divided in 
opinion because of the difference in their habits as to 
whether the European beavers belong to a distinct species, 
or are prevented by the closer vicinage of man, from 
building their houses like the American Beaver. 

At one time, most of the Beaver skins were sold to the ' 
manufacturers of silk hats, commonly called ''beavers"; 
who first washed the skins to remove the grease, then re- 
moved the long top hairs; after which the under fur was 
cut off the pelt by machinery, and blown to remove the 
coarser hairs, before it was worked on the nap of the 
hat and dyed. Today the majority of skins taken go to 
the furriers, who use most of them, with the long top or 
water hairs removed, for making muffs and neck pieces 
for women; cuffs, coat facings and gloves for men; and 
for trimmings. Some skins are dyed black or seal brown, 
either with or without the long water haii-s. The dnvk 
skins are sometimes made to imitate the sea otter fur by 
being pointed with wliite hairs. 

Skin for skin, there are other furs that will bring more 

dollars than the Beaver; but none that are so well known 

in commerce, or that have such a staple value. In the 
early daj's of the fur trade on this continent, the beaver 

skin was the basis bv which not onlv the value of other 
skins, but of all other commodities, was determined, A 
beaver skin was worth so many muskrats, and it took so 
many beavers to buy a sable or an otter skin. People paid 
their bills with Beaver skins and estimated the value of 
their possessions, by the number of Beavers they represent- 
ed. To illustrate the way trades were made at this time, we 
reproduce here a schedule showing the value, in beaver 
skins, of some of the various articles traded to the Indians, 
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by the Hadson's Bay GomiMUiy in 1670; other skins being 
taken upon the basis of their relative value to the Beaver. 

Guns Twelve winter beaver skins for the largest 

Guns Ten winter beaver skins for the smallest 

Powder • One Beaver for lb. 

Shot One Beaver for 4 lbs. 

Hatchets One Beaver for a great and little one. 

Knives . .One Beaver for 8 great knives and 8 jack knives. 

Beads One Beaver for i/» lb. of beads. 

Laced Coats Six lieavers for one 

Plain Coats Five Beavers for one plain red coat. 

Coats for women, laced, 2 yards Si.x l^eavers. 

Coats for women, plain Five Bea\ crs. 

TobiKM'o One Beavt^r for one i)onnd. 

Powder-horn ....One Beaver lor a large powder }u)r!i 

and two sniali ones. 

Kettles One Beaver Skin for a 1 11\ kettle. 

Looking glass and comb Two Beaver Skins. 

It is said, that in the early days, the fur traders in re- 
mote regions where they had no competition would stand 
a gnn on end on the floor, and hold it in that position, 
while the Indians laid one Beaver on top of the other, 
until the pile received in exchange for the weapon was 
as high as the length of the gun^ but we can find no one 
to vouch for the truth of this statement 

The Beaver is not prized alone for its skin value. The 
castorium, a secretion resembling sealing wax, found in 
two glands situated in the hinder part of the body of 
both the male and female of this species, also has a com- 
mercial value; thousands of pounds being sold annually. 
The flesh of the animal is good eating; the tail of the 
Beaver being considered the greatest delicacy on the 
board at the banquets of the old fur-trading companies. 

Mention has been made of the double claw on the 
hind foot of the Beaver. The simply statement unex- 
plained is misleading, as it naturally suggests to the mind 
a split claw, or two similar claws one above the other. 
By referring to the accoin|»anying cuts the reader will 
see, that wiiiic the upper claw on the next to the last 
toe (in the liiiid foot is smaller, it is otherwise like the 
<laws on tilt' other toes. The claw beneath it and 
wiiieh it protects is a thin blade, shaped at tlie end like 
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the point of a pruning knife or scalpel. There have been 
many theories advanced as to the use that the beaver 
makes of this blade-like claw. It is too thin to be employed 
in cuttinsf or digging; and the writer is inclined to agree 
with the trappers and wpodsmen, who say that this extra 
claw is given to the Beaver to remove the splinters that 
get between its teeth when cutting down trees. The shape 
of this knife-blade claw and its location would seem to 
prove that it is indeed "the Beaver's toothpick." 

It is strange that such an important structural peculiar- 
ity should have been overlooked, or ignored, by nearly 
all the seientists. Jiiid others, who have written about this 
wonderfully intelligent and interestinj? animal. The few 
who have noticed it at all, merely say, "Tln' Beaver has a 
double claw on the next to the last toe on the hind foot." 
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THE OHINOHILLA. 

The Chinchilla is the most valuable and beautiful of all 
the rodentia. It is found only in a limited area in South 
America, where it lives in burrows among the loose rocks, 
coming out to feed in the early morning, and towards 8an> 
aet. The Chinchillas often travel considerable distances 
in search of their food, which consists entirely of roots 
and grasses and other vegetable matter, for which their 
strong, sharp incisors are well adapted. When eating they 
sit on their haunches, holding their food in their fore 
paws. They are very prolific, the female producing five 
or six young twice a year. The skin is lic^t and thin, and 
th^ animal, which somewhat resembles the rabbit in the 
formation of its head and its long, broad ears, will measure 
from nx to twelve inches in length, exclusive of the long 
bushy tail. It is covered with a dense, soft, lustrous, silky 
fur, nearly an inch long on the back of the finest skins, 
which come from the mountainous districts near Arica. On 
the sides the fur is somewhat longer and thinner. The 
color is a delicate French grey, darkly mottled on the 
surface, with a bluish slate tint beneath. 

The skins incorrectly named and known to the trade as 
**Bastard Chinchillas" (Chinchilla-lauigera), come from 
the La Plata Valley, and owing to the lower altitude and 
warmer climate of their habitat, are smaller than the 
" Arica*' skins, and have a shorter and less beautiful fur, 
that is darker inidernfjitli and not so elear one top. 
This species is more abundant than any of the others. 

The Peruvian, Bolivian and Chilian Chinchillas, which 
have shorter ears and tails than the other species ; all belong 
to the same genus and species (ChinchiUa-brevioaudata), 
but the skins of the Chilian Chinchillas are larger and not 
quite BO choice as those of the other two varieties. The 
Ghinehillone (Largotis-cuvieri), whose principal habitat 
is in the Argentine Republic, but which ranges as far 
south as Patagonia, is larger than any of the foregoing 
species, and by some is supposed to be a cross between the 
rabbit and the chinchilla. The Largotis is yellower and 
dingier than the otiier Chinchillas, and the fur, while long 
and fine, is rather ragged. 
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The for of the Chinchilla was prized by the ancient 
Pernvians, who made coverings and other articles ont of it. 
It has al\va\ s been in favor, bat at present the price is bo 
high for fine skins, and even those of inferior grades, that ' 
Chinchilla furs are not seen as much as they were a quarter 
of a centurj* ago when "Bastard" Chinchillas sold for 
from ten dollars to twenty dollars per dozen ; and the fine.st 
of **real" Chinchillas, as the (( 'hinchilla-brevicaudata ) 
were called, could be bought for thirteen dollars each ; and 
three dollars was a high price for a fair " rhinchillone.'* 
Now the prices are fifty to cifjhty dollars and upwards per 
dozen for the "Bastards/' seven to fifteen dollars each for 
Chinchillones, and from fifty dollars upwards for real Chin- 
chillas, extra fine skins bringing as iiigh as one hundred and 
fifty dollars each. This makes the fur of the Chinchilla, 
when the size of its working surface is considered, as 
expensive as that of the Russian Sable, with which it 
cannot compare in durability. The leather is too light to be 
worked into fitted coats, but for loose wraps, neck pieces, 
muffs and trimming. Chinchilla can be used to advantage, 
and makes up beautifully. 




Chinchilla 



The Viscacha (Larcrostonius-trichodactylus) bears the 
same relation to the Chinchilla that the Marmot does to 
the Squirrel. It is a stout animal about two feet long 
with a ten inch bushy tufted tail. Its burrows dot the 
grounds of the pampas of Argentina, where these ani- 
mals live in villages of about fifteen burrows, cai li con- 
taining about twenty members. In color the Vis( aciia is 
errey on the back, mottled with darker shades, and a 
yellowish white on the under parts. It has strong gnaw- 
ing teeth and lives on roots. 
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THE EODENTIA. 

' The Rodentis is the largest order of the Mammalia in 
the number of species and individuals, and also the most 
widely distributed. Most of the rodents are land animals, 
and a large proportion of them live in colonies in subter- 
ranean burrows of their own construction ; some, however, 
like the Beaver, Water Vole, Nutria and Muskrat, are more 
or less aquatic, and others like the Squirrels lead arboreal 
lives. In speaking of distinguishing characteristics, 
Lydecker says : 

**Tho Kodcnts are some of the most easily detiiied 
of all niaimiials and are best eharacterized by the iinnd)er 
and nature of their teeth — espe<"ially tliose in the front of 
the jaws. They are distingiiisiied by the presence in each 
jaw of a pair of large ehisel-lik«* front or incisor teeth, 
which prow continuously tliroughout the life of their 
owners. .As a rule, no other incisor teeth, save these two 
pairs, are developed, but in the hares and rabbits an<l their 
allies a second smaller pair occur behiiul those of the up- 
per jaw. There are no tusks or canine teeth in either jaw. 
and in the cheek-series the number of premolars is always 
reduced below the normal four, very generally only one 
of these teeth being present, while in some cases even this 
may be wanting. In consequence of the reduced number 
of incisor teeth, coupled with the absence of canines and 
the reduction in the premolars, the skull of a Rodent is 
always distinguished by the presence of a long gap be- 
tween the front and the cheek-teeth. Indeed, the presence 
in all Rodents of only a single pair of chisel-shaped and 
permanently-growing lower incisors, opposed to a corre- 
sponding pair in the upper jaw, the total absence of 
canines, the long gap between the incisors and the cheek- 
teeth, and the reduction in the number of the premolars, 
are of themselves sufficient to distinguish the Rodent order 
from all other mammals, with the exception of the aye-aye 
among the lemurs. 

"Amonj? other distinctive characteristics of the group, 
the following may be mentioned. The feet are usually fur- 
nished with five toes, which generally terminate in sharp 
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claws, although they sometimes have broad nails. Either 
the whole or the j^nater part of tlie sole of the foot is 
applied to the nfroiirid in walking, so that these animals 
may be deseribed as entirt*ly or partially plantigrade. 
Their skulls are eharaeterized bv the eondvlc of the lower* 
jaw bfint; elongated from front to back instead of from 
side to side, and thus pennittinij: of that baekwards-and- 
forwards motion of the lower upon the upper jaw, which 
is so notieeal)le when we wat(di a rabbit feeding; this char- 
acter serving to liistinguish liodeiitii alike from Uugulates 
and from Carnivores. 

''The Rodents present a peculiarity in the structure 
of the mouth, which is quite unknown in any other mam- 
mals. In examining the mouth of any one of these animals 
— say a rabbit — it will be found that behind the upper 
front teeth the outer hairy skin of the face is continued 
inwards into the sides of the mouth, whieh by this means 
is divided into two distinct chambers, communicating with 
one another through a comparatively narrow orifice ; the 
first chamber containing only the front teeth, while the 
.cheek teeth are included in the seeond chamber. It ap- 
pears that this arrangement is designed to prevent the en- 
trance of extraneous substances into the true cavity of the 
mouth when the creatures are engaged in their character- 
istic operation of gnawing. In addition to this peculiarity, 
the whole of the inside of the cheeks in the hares and rab- 
bits is covered with hair; while the pouched rats and 
hamsters have large pouches inside the cheeks, which are 
also lined with hairy skin. On the other hand, the gophers 
have pouches in the cheeks which open externally instead 
of internally. 

"Rodents are almost entirely herbivorous in their 
habits; and they all of them obtain their food by gnaw- 
ing. The hares are among the fleetest runners of all mam- 
mals, while the jerboas and chinchillas are distinguished 
by their leaping powers. Rodents are mostly harmless 
and inoffensive creatures, fleeing with the greatest terror 
and precipitancy from the smallest of foes; but a few. like 
the common rat. when driven to bav. will defend them- 
selves desperately, and will then intlict comparatively se- 
vere bites with their powerful front-teeth. 
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"Rodents as a whole are characterized by their dull 

and frequently uniform coloration, although there are 
many exceptions to this. Indeed, many of the squirrels 
from the warnirr regions of the globe, as well as one of 
the species of marmot, are among the most brilliantly col- 
orod of all animals. In the brifjhtcr-t olon'd forms it does 
not appear that any rule can be laid down as to the plan of 
coloration. Thus while in many of the squirrels the bril- 
liant colors takt' the form of distinct i)atches, distributed 
over various parts of the body, in the palm-squirrels and 
ground-squirrels there are light longitudinal stripes on a 
dark ground, and in the pacas there are light-colored 
spots. It ai)pears. however, that no Rodent exhibits trans- 
verse bars of different colors on the body, and in none is 
the tail ornamented with alternate light and dark rings.'* 
"With the exception of the Beaver, Chinchilla and 
Viacacha, which have been considered in the preceding 
chapters, all the Rodents belong^ either to the Hare or 
Squirrel families; or to the Rat tribe, which comprises all 
the different families into which the mice and rats have 
been divided by the scientists. 
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HARS8 (LBPOSXDAS). 

The Hares are diBtinguished by tbeir elongated hind 
limbs, short recurved tails, long ears, imperfect collar- 
bones, and large fall eyes devoid of eyelids. 

The frontal region of % the skull is very narrow m all 
species of the Leporidae, and they have three pairs of 
premolar teeth in the upper, and two in the lower jaw. 
With the esception of one species, all the members of 
this family are veiy much alike in appearance and color- 
ization, the upper parts usually being a mixture of grey and 
reddish brown, in which the grey or red predominates to 
harmonize with the general appearance of the habitat of 
the species. 

With the exception of Australia, native liares are 
found in every part of the globe, altlioii^'h most of the 
species are confined to the Northern Hemisphere. The 
Brazilian Hare is the only member of the familv found 
in South America. AVitli the exception of the Rabbit and 
the Hispid Hare of Northern India, all species of Hares 
dwell in the open country in the grass and herbage or 
among the rocks and bushes. 

Richard Lydecker says: *' Hares are solitary; and 
each inhabits a particular spot known as its form; such 
form being a flattened resting-place among grass or 
bushes, or merely the sheltered side of some rock or stone. 
A hare will return to its form, as a rule, day by 
day, for a considerable portion of the year; but the situa- 
tion is changed periodically. Hares are mainly nocturnal, 
going forth at evening in quest of food, and not returning 
to their forms till after sunrise. Their speed is great; 
but, owing to the great relative length of their hind- 
limbs, they are better adapted for running uphill than 
down. All the members of the genus are remarkable for 
their extreme timidity, and their long ears are adinira])ly 
adapted to collect the lea.st sound, and thus to «rive llie 
earliest po.ssible notice of danger. It will be observed that 
the ears are shortest and the legs are less elongated in 
the rabbit and the hisj)id bare than the other species. Both 
of these dwell in burrows, and have not, therefore, such 
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need of protecting themselves by acuteness of hearing and 
extreme speed. All the members of the family breed with 
great rapidity; the young being able to reproduce their 
kind within about six months after birth. Whereas, how- 
ever, the young of the true hares are bom fully clothed 
with hair and with their eyes open, those of the rabbit 
and probably also of the hispid hare, come into the world 
blind and naked.** 

The ronimon Hare (Le|)i]s-europaeu8) is from two to 
three feet lout;, and weighs from seven to eight pounds. 
The hi^jlily developed teeth are placed in a circular 
socket in the skull and the upper lip is divided. The 
under fur is of a whitish hue, but the general color of 
the full pelage which is white on the belly and yellowish 
on the cheeks, is a warm brownish grey on the ^op. 
In the winter the sides, ears, cheeks and haunches become 
white like the belly, and in very severe seasons and in 
the more northern climates the grey gradually disap- 
pears entirely. The average life of a Ilare is said to be 
from six to seven years. Tliey pair in March and the 
young are generally |>rodneed. one to five to a birth, 
in May or .June, but in some eases the period of develop- 
ment is less and in others greater than the average. 
The short thick fur of this species is at its best in 
January and Febniarj', and is not only used to some 
extent by the furriers, but also by the fur-cutters who 
remove it from the pelt and use it for felting. Millions 
of these animals are killed every year, being valued for 
their flesh as well as their pelts. 

The Polar or AVhite Hare (Ijepns-glaeialis) is really 
a variety of tlie ("ommou Hare, altliough it is longer 
and has tlio feet well j)added to protect it from the 
snow. The Polar Hare inhabits the Scandinavian Penin- 
sula and the extreme northern regions of both Hemi- 
spheres, showing consid(>rabIe variation in character and 
numbers in different localities. This species is grey in 
summer, becoming pure white in winter, except for the 
black tips on the ears. Most of the millions of skins 
that find their way into the channels of trade annually 
come from Russia and {Liberia; and are worked up in 
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their natural color or dyed any hue from a hlack to the 
most delicate shades of blue and pink or the brightest 

red aud yellow. 

The American Hare (Lepus-americanus) which is 
closely allied to the varying hare of Scotland, is a much 
smaller animal, from twelve to eighteen inches long, 
and the skins are used principally for cutting, although 
some of the winter skins are dyed and worked up by 
the furriers. Like the European species its flesh is 
excellent eating. In the summer the pelage of the 
American Hare is brown like that of the English variety 
of the European species, but the under fur is blue instead 
of wliite. Dr. Richardson says: "The American Hare 
(loos not burrow. Tn the northern districts it resides 
jnostly in willow thickets, or in Avoods where the M il lows 
or dwarf birch constitute much of the underbrush. The 
bark of the willow forms a great part of its food in winter, 
but in sunnuer it eats grass and other vegetables. It is 
reported to do much damage in cultivated di8trict8 
to fields of cabbage or turnips. 

The BftUiil (Lcpus-cuniculus) is the best fur producer 
of the Leporidae family, the pelt of most of the tame 
varieties being heavier, and the fur stronger and less 

liable to shed than that of the parchment skinned Hares. 
The European Hal)i)it is the most important representative 
of the family, and is the oritrinal of all speeies of wild 
and domestic breeds of rabbits existing in the world 
today. 

Rabbits do not occupy forms, but in the wild state live 
in burrows from three to sis feet deep, generally excavated 
in sand or loose dry soil. They avoid wet and marshy 
districts, and even at the seaside seek elevated positions 
on the cliffs or among the rocks. Tiiey are not nocturnal 
but inclined to avoid the scorching heat of the sun. They 
are sometimes carnivorous, but feed mostly on vegetable 
food and ravasre com fields and hop gardens. They are 
extremely prolific, producing from four to six young, and 
sometimes more, five or six times a year. The female is said 
to line ln-r nest with fur from her own body. The fur of 
wild Kabbits is used chiefly for felting or liat making. 
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England at one time importing for this purpoae from 
Australia, the enormous quantity of from 15,000,000 to 
20,000,000 skins, although wild Babbits were first intro- 
duced into the Australian colonies, where they soon became 
a pest, about fifty years ago. 

The ddns of tame Freneh and Belgian Babbits or 

Conies, which are raised in warrens or hutches, are in 

great demand, because of the superior quality of their fur 
and leather, and millions of them are used by furriers in 
all parts of the world every year for a great variety of 

pur])Oses. 

Most of the skins are dyed brown or black before being 
marketed, and are clipped or have the long hairs removed 
before they are dyed so that they make an excellent imita- 
tion of seal skin. The blue and white skins are generally 
sold in their natural color, either full haired or sheared, 
the latter often bemg used to make an imitation of Ermine. 

The Belgian skins are about the same quality as the 
German. The French skins are of a higher grade, espe- 
cially the large silver conies in which the dense blue 
underfur is covered with white and silver grey hairs. 
French dyed skins are darker at the roots than the Eng- 
lish and Belgian. They are assorted according to size as 
X, XX and XXX, and bundled in dozens. An original 
case contains one hundred dozen skins. In smaller quan- 
tities they are sold in ''sets" of four dozen, made up of 
one dozen X, two dozen XX and one dozen XXX. T^e 
Belgian skins are sorted as XX, XXX and XXXX. 
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KUTBIA OB OOTPU RAT. 

The Coypu Rat (Myopotanuis-coypus), generally 
known in comnieree as "Nutria," which is the proper 
Spanish name for Otter, is sometimes called the South 
American Beaver, because it is an aquatic animal some- 
what like the Heaver in appearance and habits, swimming 
and diving with ease, and making its burrows in the 
banks of lakes and rivers it frequents, or where the banks 
are low building a nest on a platform in the reeds. It 
belongs, however, to the Rat family, of which it is the 
largest representative, being about two feet long, ex- 
clusive of the tail which measures from nine to ten inches. 

The Coypu Rat is found only in South Ameriea. It ranges 

south on both sides of the Andes from Chili and Peru, being 
most abundant in Brazil and the Argentine Republie. Like 

the Beaver, it has a close, dense uri(icr-fur. protect*^] by a 
covering of water hairs mIiouI three inches long. The 
tail is .scaly, l)Ut has a thin e()verin<; of short hairs. Each 
of the fe«'t have five toes, those on the hind liml)s being 
connected by a web. It is characterized by the very hirge 
size of its incisor teeth, and by the ni»per mohirs having 
two folds of ciijiuiel on each sid*-. while the b>wer ones 
have only one cxtciMial and tiirec internal folds. It is 
very prolitic. bringing forth six or eiglit young at a time. 
The annual collection for years ranged from three hundred 
thousand to five hundred thousand skins. 

The general color of the (*oypu Kat is a speckled yel- 
lowish brown, but many are light brown in color all over, 
and some are nearly white, while others are almost black 
on the back. The best way to flay this animal is by cut- 
ting it up the back so as to preserve in one piece the good 
short under fur on the belly. 

At one time this fur was used only for "cutting, "that 
18 for making hats; but when dehaired, the under-fur 

ean be dyed to make one of the finest appearing substi- 
tutes for seal skin, and in this wav it was for inanv vears 
used by furriers in the n iifiictiire of muffs, neck pieces, 
coats, and sleigh I'olx-s. It lost its hold on pojuilar 
favor because the fur is inclined to curl or crinkle wi.( n 
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it has been worn for a year or two, causing it to lose 
the smooth, silky appearance which makes it attractive. 
The Nutria skins in their natural state are worth from 
two and one-half to eight dollars eaeh ; and when plucked 
and seal dyed, from three and a half to ten dollars eaeh, 
according to quality and the quantity purchased. 
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THE HUSIDAE. 

The largest family of Rodents is the Muridae. which 
ineludes many species of (lirtVrent genera in all parts of 
the world. Because of varying external characteristics 
they liave been divided by some scientists into ten sub- 
families, l)ut nearly all the representatives of this srroup 
have two incisors al>ove and three l)eiow, rooted in some, 
and rootless iu othei*s ; and either tuberculate or Hat 
crowned, witli angular enamel folds. 

The Hamster is a stout little animal of the sub-family 
Cricetinae of the Muridae, that is found in parts 
of £urope and Asia. It is about ten inches long, has a 
short sparsely haired tail, and the cheek pouches which 
distinguish all the Cricetinae. It is very prolific and breeds 
readily in confinement, but the fur, although beautifully 
marked in orange, black and white eolorings, is too short 
and coarse to warrant its being used for any other pnrp<^se 
than coat and cloak linings, and it is not very desirable 
even for this purpose as the pelt is too light to wear well. 
The Hamster burrows deeply in the ground, stores its 
galleries with grain in the ffiU and summer, and hibernates 
during the winter, waking up occasionally to feed from its 
stores. 

Hamsters are most numerous in Germany and Austria, 
where they cause great damage to the crops by the amount 
of grain they consume. The cheek pouches in which they 
convey their winter supplies to the burrows will hold 
about two ounces each. Like other Rodents, the Hamster 
has the power of raising itself on its hind feet. The 
ears are short and nearly bare, and the incisor teeth, 
especially those of the lower jaw, are Ion?:. The belly and 
leprs are black, but the feet and the small claws arc wliite, 
and tliere are white patches on the cheeks and throat and 
also on the fore-letjs. 

The European Lemming ( Myodes-lemmus) is very much 
like the Hamster in tjeneral eolor. being: brownish grey on 
the upper parts and lijziiter luideriieatli ;it is, however, much 
smaller, only measurinfi: from four to five inehes in leiiiith. 
Its habitat is iu Norway and Sweden, where at certain 
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seasons of the year it is very abundant, moving from place 
to place in hordes of thousands, destroying the vegeta- 
tion in its path until stopped by the sea or some other 
natural obstacle to its further progress. According to a 
writer in the Century Dictionary: **80 numerous are these 
• animals at times and so su<klen is their api^ea ranee that 
they are fabled to rain dowu from the clouds.'* Larj»e 
numbers of rapacious (luadrujx'ds iiiid liirds linusr upon 
their line of mareb. and materially diminish their nunilx rs. 

There is a kind of false Leniminjr in British America, 
and parts of the United States from Indiana and Kansas 
to Alaska, hut the oidy true Lemming on tlic Western 
Hemisphere is the 1 lai'c-taih'd Mouse (( 'unicuIus-lni<lsonius 
or -tortpialus ) , a spec ies wliich turn.s snow-white in winter, 
and i.s foimd ouly iu Greenland and the Hudson's Bay 
regions. 

The lur of the Lemming is of little value, being used 
only for cheap linings. 

The Water Vole (Avieula-amphibius). commonly called 
the Water Rat, whose habitat is in England and Franee, 
is a fur-bearing animal although its skins are not used for 
fur purposes. It is an aquatic mammal, resembling the 
muskrat in form and habits, and livinpr, like the European 
Beaver, in holes in the banks of ponds and rivers. It is 
strictly vegetarian, subsisting on the roots of plants, fallen 
apples and pears, and the bark of trees. Black specimens, 
and also white are sometimes seen, but generally the 
Water Vole has a greyish brown coat with a blue luider- 
fur like that of the muskrat, which it resembles in so many 
ways that some authorities think it may prove to be the 
same animal. 

The Beav«r Bat (Hydromyspchrysogaster), sometimes 
called the Qolden-bellied Rat, is one of the few Australian 
mammals which possess a thick under-fur. On the back 
it is very much like the ordinary rat in color, but the fur 
on the belly is a golden or light grey hue, like that on the 
muskrat. The length of the body is about eight inches, 
and the six inch tail is very dark grey or black in color, 
exeept the part nearest the top. which is white. 
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THE DORMOUSE. 

The Comnion Doruioiisc or Sleep-mouse f Miiscadinus- 
avellanarius), whose soft fur may come into favor with 
the demand for mole skin, is confiiH'd to Kurope, where 
its range extends from Norway ami the British Isles to 
Northern Italy and Turkey, Galacia, Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania. It is arboreal and in some of its other habits 
like the S<iuirrel8, but differs from them in being ex- 
clusively nocturnal. It is generally found in hedgerows 
or thickets, and hibernates five or six months during the 
winter in a nest made of twigs, leaves and grass. It 
feeds on nuts, acorns, com and wild berries, and is said 
to extract the kernels from hazel nuts without removing 
them from their stems. 

The young which are usually produced in the spring, 
four or five to the litter, are born blind and naked, in a 
nest placed a yard or so above the ground. There are 
several species of this littli' aiiiiiicil. 

The eomiiioji Dormouse is jihout tiie size of an ordinary 
mouse, and luis a thick, conipaf-t Ixxly. with a somcwliat 
pointed muzzl<- on the lai-«j:t' head. The tail is lonp: and 
bushv. and the coloi- of the fur is a tawnv hue on the 
upper parts, hut yrHowish heneatii, with a patch of white 
on the throat and upper part of the clu'st. 

The Squirrel Tail Dormouse of Southern Europe 
(M.-glis) is the Siebenschlafer of the Germans, and the 
loir of the French. It is larger than the common dor- 
mouse, and has a thicker, bushier tail; and the heavy 
soft fur is of an ashy grey color shaded with dark brown 
above, and white on the under parts and inside of the 
limbs. The tip of the snout and part of the throat are 
white. 

The Tree Dormouse (M-dryas), found in Siberia as well 

as parts of Southern Kurope, is smaller in size than the 
forefroing but larprer than tiie Garden Dormouse. Its 
habitat extends into Africa, and it was known i)y the 
ancient Romans as Xitela, and is called lerot in France, 
and the Gartenschlafer in (iermany. The Painted Dor- 
mouse of Eastern Persia (M.-pietus) is a brightly colored 
form closely allied to the (M.-dryas). 
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THE MU8KBAT. 

The Mufikrat or Musquash (Fiber-zibothieus), which 
owes its name to its musky odor, is a stout, thick-set ani- 
mal with a body from eight to fiftren inches long, and 
an eight to ten inch scaly tail that is compressed 
in the horizontal plane so as to present an upper and 
under edge and two broad sides." The compressed form 
of the tail is accentuated by a line of hairs on both the 
upper and lower edge. The unusually wide head is not 
separated from the body by any clearly defined neck, and 

the eyes and ears are small, the latter scarcely project- 
ing above the fur; with the exception of a small line 

directly around the nostrils tlic muzzle is (•oinjiletely 
covered witli fur. The front feet, on which the tirst of 
the five toes is riidinientary, are small, but the hind feet, 
on which all of tlie five toes are fully df'veloped, are large 
and stout, with tlie toes partially webbed, and so attached 
to the leg that they are well fitted for swimming; but 
like the Heaver, the Muskrat depends principally upon 
the skullinj^ movement of its large compressed tail to 
propel it throufjrh the water. The pelage consists of an 
under coat of soft dense grey fur, protected on the back 
and sides by long shiny smooth dark brown hairs, making 
the general color grey beneath, and a deep brown above, 
darkest on the middle of the back. In some of the animals 
the hair coat is black, and in this variety the under fur is 
also darker. 

While resembling the Beaver in the character of its fur, 
scaly tail and aquatic habits, the Muskrat, or Ondontra, 
is so closely allied to the insect eating Desman, and In- 
dian Musk-shrew or Mongourou, that those animals are . 
respectively known as the European and Indian Musk- 
rats. Its aetual relationships are with the Lemmings, 
and the Water Vole, or Water Rat, of England and 
France! whose skins, although it is a fur-bearing animal, 
are not used for fur purposes. The Vole and the Musk- 
rat are similar in general appearance and habits, and in 
the construction of the skull and molar teeth, but the 
tail of the Vole is con8idera)>ly shorter and round. 
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The Muskrat Is not as strictly noetumal in its habits 
as the Beaver, and may often be seen swimming in broad 

daylight. When leaping into the water to dive it makes 

a loud noise by striking its flat tail against the surface. 
The burrows of the Muskrat are long, ini liiiin}^' up tlie 
bank for ten or fifteen feet before they expand into a 
chamber with numerous j)assages. somr Ifading furtlur 
into the bank, and otliers opening under tlu' surface of 
the water. In some sections tliey const ruet winter <iuar- 
ters or "muskrat huts," which Dr. Merriani describes 
as follows: 

"The summit of the structure is commonly high enough 
out of water to admit of an air-chamber within, which 
eommnnieates with the outside world by means of a hole 
through the eenter of the mass, the entrance or entrances 
being under water. Many of the houses contain no mud 
or sticks, but consist wholly of balls and knots of roots 
and awamp-grasses. It seems clear that the animals make 
no attempt to construct a dwelling of any particular 
shape, but merely heap the materials together without 
plan or order, the resulting mound naturally assuming, 
in a general way, the form , of a flattened cone. As the 
Muskrat feeds on fruits, vegetables and roots, it will be 
observed the materials of which the hut are composed 
are such as serve as food for the animals (hiring the long 
w^inters; hence the Muskrat 's hut is in reality a store- 
house, which he devours pieceuical as tiic winter ad- 
vances. 

"The nest is usually placed in a burrow in the bank, 
although occasionally in the aforesaid hut. Here from 
five to nine blind and naked young are produced at a 
birth, and it is reported that there may be as many as 
three litters in the course of a season.'' 

The Muskrat is one of the commonest quadrupeds of 
North America, living on the banks of lakes, rivers and 
pools in every part of the continent. Owing to its nume- 
rical strength and the many purposes for which its fur is 

used the Muskrat is as valuable commercially as the ani- 
mal is common, upwards of five million skins being con- 
sumed every year. Tlu're are two eolleetion of skins an- 
nually, one in the late fall and another in the spring of 
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the year. The best skins are those taken in December, 
January and February when the animal is in full fur; 
next in value are the so-called winter skins, and the poorest 
in quality are what are known as *'Fall Rats." The skins 
of the very young animals called '*Kitts'* are of little* 
value. The question of locality enters lar^rely into the 
grading of the skins. Muskrats are generally taken in 
traps, and most of the skins eome to the market cased. 




MUSKBAT 



With the exception of the black skins, which are found 
principally in the jsonthem part of its habitat and are 
always used in their natural state, a large part of the Musk- 
rat skins are plucked — ^that is, have the long top hairs 
removed — and the ground fur is dyed to make the rich 
substitute for seal skin known as "Hudson Seal." Some- 
times the skins are blended with the top hairs left on to 
resemble the mink, when they are sold as "River Mink" 
Most of them are used in their natural state and color to 
make linings for coats, or in the manufacture of muffs 
or other small furs, which are sold as "Brook Mink. " 
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THE 8QUIBBBL FAHILT. 

The Seiuridae, or Squirrel family, show a wide range of 
variation, passing from the heavy terrestrial marmots or 
ground hogs, with their short limbR, ears and tails, through 
the Chipmunks, and Spermophiles or Susliks, to the grace- 
ful arboreal Tree Squirrels with slender limbs and long 
tails, and the ariel Flying Squirrels. The family is widely 
distributed, being represented in all parts of the world 
except Australia. True Squirrels abound in the torrid as 
well as the temperate zone, but the ground squirrels are 
found only in the temperate and colder latitudes. The 
center of abiiiulaiuv is in Asia. Africa also has a long 
list of species, and ■ North Anici'ica c'onies next. 'l>eint»' 
especially rich in the number and variety of its e:r(niiid 
sqnirrels. The eastern European and Asiatic Mnniiots 
are the most numerous and v;»lual>]e commercially. Only 
a few s[)eeies of the Sciuridae are represented in Euroi)e 
and South America. 

The range of the Common Squirrel ( Sciurns-vulgaris), 
which is the type representative and finest furred species 
■of the Tree Sfjuirrels, extends through Europe and into 
Asia. The best skins come from Siberia and Russia, 
those from the eastern side of the Ural Mountains being 
^rey and in some cases almost blue; the darkest skins 
having the greatest value, if free from the reddish cast 
that shows in many of the species on the Continent of 
Europe, and which is characteristic of most North Ameri- 
can tree squirrels. Too much dependence, however, must 
not be placed upon colorization in deciding the geographi- 
cal location of a species, as one variety of the Western 
-Continent is called the Grey S(|uirrel. 

All Tree S(|uirrt'ls have large pointed ears, b)ng bushy 
tails, an<l are able to sit up on their haunches, and use 
their fore-i)a\vs like hands, and the Conuiion Squirrel lias 
pencil tufted ears like the lynx. The bellies of this species 
are white, and the tail, which is (juite as Ion": as the ten 
inch bodv. is very bnshv. Tree S(iuirrels are active and 
agile, living in the trees, although they often descend to the 
ground and run about there and feed on all kinds of nuts 
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and hard fruits. They usually bring forth three or four 
young twice a year, and hibernate to some extent in the 
colder latitudes. They are easily tamed and make inter- 
esting and inquintive pets. 

The American species that approximates closest to the 
Sciurus-vnlgaris is the Chickaree or Red Squirrel (Sciiirus- 
hudsonianus), i?i fact some naturalists believe that the 
Chiekart't'. and tlie American (Jrey Squirrel iSeiurus- 
earolincn.sis j , and the Knroj)ean Common S(iuirrel are all 
jreo^rai)hieal varieties of the same species, although the 
American species are uniform in color all over the body 
while the old world species have white breasts. 

There are many other .species or varieties of tree Scjuir- 
rels, but those that liave been mentioned are the most im- 
portant, and in fact most of the world s supply of squirrel 
skins for fur uses is derived from the Sciurus-vulgaris of 
Russia and Siberia, where the animals have better pelts and 
thicker, softer fur than those of other regions. 

As early as 18:i9, 2,730,826 squirrel skins were imported 
into England alone, and at the present time the number 
of skins used in different parts of the world is enormous. 
They are worked up whole, or the backs are cut out to 
make coats, muffs and neck pieces, while the bellies, which 
/are lighter furred, are used for linings. Many of the 
skins are dyed and blended sable color, and others are 
changed so as to make a good imitation of chinchilla. 

Squirrel tails were formerly extensively used in the 
manufacture of string boas, and the dressed tails were 
sold by the hundred. The raw tails are sold by weight, 
six to nine pounds being the recognized weight of one 
thousand tails. 

It is a notable fact tiiftt the ftir of the squirrel, which 
in red in England, becomes grey as we approach the east- 
ern part of Europe, and grows darker and darker as we 
journey furtlu r east, until it almost reaches a black color 
in Japan. The i)rovince of Kazan in Russia furnishes red 
and reddish «;rey skins, \'iatka and KarK(>j)ol skins are 
grej'er. and those from Obskdi are a clear grey. Light 
blue skins are found in Yeniseisk, and deep blue ones in 
the valley of the Lena river. In the provinces of Yakutsk, 
Okhotch and Sakiminoi the color of the body is a very dark 
blue and the ears and tails are black. 
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THE 0HIPBIUNK8. 

Clii|)miiiiks are often calU'd Hock Scjuirri'ls hrcaiisr tli. v 
niako tht'ir ncst.s in crannit's in thv rocks or otlu r placcN on 
tho snrface. instead of livintr in nndt'r^rouiid burrows. 
Tlu'y arc closely allied to tlie tree s(|uirrels. l»ut they 
are fjiven a separate jjenns because they have poni-iit'>i 
in»side tlu' cheeks, a slenderer and narrower skull, 
shorter ears and tail, and the tirst premolar tooth in the 
tipper jaw is either absent or very minute; they are also 
charaoterized by a peculiar coloration, that shows theui to 
be the coDnecting link between the arboreal tree squirrels, 
and the ^M-ound squirrels like the susliks or spermophiles. 

The Common American Chipmunk (Tamias-striatus), 
a small animal six inches long, with a four-inch tail, takes 
its name from an American Indian word meaning the 
hacking or chipping squirrel. Its range extends from 
Canada and Manitoba through the eastern section of the 
Ignited States into Georgia and western Missouri; the 
long-eared Chipmunk of California (Tamias-macrotus), and 
other western varieties, are distinguished from it by 
the greater length of their ears and other characteristics. 
The common Chipmunk is sometimes about the size of the 
European squirrel, and in some localities has the same 
jrround color, but is always distinsruished by the black 
stripe rnnninp down the middle of the back and the wiiite 
stripe with black edpres on each of its sides, as well as the 
two white stripes .sei)aratefl by a l>lack one above and be- 
low eacli rye. There is considerable local variation in the 
ground color, that of the southern Chipnuniks being 
much liirhter than that of those in the northern portions 
of their hal)itat. They are the coniTnonest of North Amer- 
ican rodents, and are migratory in their hal)its. being 
abundant in a certain district one year and entirely ab- 
sent the next. They feed principally on beech mast, but 
also consume com and roots and the larvae of insects. 
According to Dr. Merriam; when the beech nuts are 
abundant in the Adirondack Mountains the (^hipmunks 
put in an appearance in September, and by October the 
woods arc alive with them. "They immediately estab- 
lish tliciiiselves for the winter, and begin to hoard up 
large stores of food. They are the least iiardy of our 
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squirrels, commonly going into winter quarters before the 
middle of November, and though early thaws sometimes 
bring them out in February, i-iin ly appearing again in any 
numbers until the warm sun in March or April has caused 
bare spots to appear between the snow banks. 
Ill niiiniiif; from Iroe to tree, even when not pursued, the 
leiiL^th of th»'ir hound is from twcnty-fivt' to thirty-four 
inches— a hjn*; leap for so small an animal." The young 
are horn in tin* sj)riiii;. and live in their nests until June; 
an<l as there is seldom a jLjoo*! crop of heech nuts any- 
where two successive years a mij^ration geiieially liejjius 
in July. The Chipmunk usually keeps to the jrround, 
though it will at times run a few feet up the trunk of a 
tree, and when pursued may even take refujfe amoiiju^ the 
branches. It does not hnrrow like the sperinophiles. 

The {Siberian ground s<piirrel (Tamias-asiatieus), 
which is also known as the Siherian Chipmunk, is found in 
northern Asia and extends into Russia. This species dif- 
fers from the Common American Chipmunk in that it has 
four light colored and live black stripes on the hody and 
has a longer tail. A number of other varieties of Chip- 
munks are also found in North America, from the barren 
grounds to New Mexico and Arizona. 

THE SUSLIK OR SPEBMOPHILE. 

The Suslik or Sis»'l ( Spermo|)hilis-eitillus ) . is eontincd 
to Kurope. Asia .Minor and Asia north of the Himalayas; 
l)ut the North American Spermophile, which is never seen 
on the eastern slope of the continent, belongs to the same 
genus. These animals have skulls like the squirrels, but 
are characterized by large cheek pouches, and such dis- 
tinctive coloration and markings that even the striped 
specimens need never be confounded with the Chipmunk, 
which is found in nearly the same regions of the North- 
ern Hemisphere. There is considerable variation in the 
size of the ears and the length of the tail, but the first 
toe on the forefoot is always rudimentary in all the 
species of the Spermophilis. although a nail is sometimes 
present. Everman's Suslik ( Spermophilis-eversmanni) is 
the only Old World s])ecies that has a lon«r tail. 

The <(immoii Suslik of Central yiul ea.sti'rn Kui-ope 
and Siberia, an aiiimal about the size of the l'jii-o])ran 
Squirrel, is uniform in color, and has a very short tail 
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and minute ears. The long-eared speeies (Spermophilia- 
grammunu), whose range is on the Western Continent 
from the Mississippi valley to California, has a long bnshy 
tidl and large tof ted ears. The thirteen lined or Leopard 
Spermophile (Spermophilis-trideeemlineatns), which is 
the commonest species in America, and is found from the 
Red River to Texas, has small ears and a tail about two- 
thirds as long as its eight^inch body. In color it is dark 
reddish above with six to eight longitndinal light stripes, 
alternating with from five to seven rows of light spots. 
The under parts are yellowish brown in the middle, bor- 
dered on, the sides with yellow and a narrow black baud 
runs between the two tints. 

All species of Susliks prefer the open plains for their 
burrows, which descend from six to eight feet, and have 
but a single entrance. When the animals retire for their 
winter sleep they make a second passa*,'e from their sleep- 
ing chamber, to within a short distance from the surface. 
Through this they make their exit when they awaken in 
the spring, and block up the original entrance. 

The roots, seeds and l)erries for the winter's supply 
of food are accumulated in the summer and autumn, dur- 
ing which time tlie Susliks will also eat mice and small 
birds and their eggs. The young are born in the spring, 
from four to eight to a litt<*r. 

The striped Spermophiles of North America are more 
carnivorous than their Phiropean cousins. In tiie extreme 
southern part of their habitat they remain active all 
winter, but the northern species hibernate during the cold 
weather. 

Parry's Suslik (Spermophilis-empetra), a species close- 
ly allied to Evermann's Suslik, is found in the vicinity of 
Hudson Bay and the Bering Sea. 

It is hard to understand why the graceful, slender, kindly 

dispositioned Spermophiles are ever confounded with the 
thieving Pocket Gophers, who belong to a separate family, 
the members of which are all so ill tempered that they 
hate one another. Possibly it is because both of these 
animals make their burrows deep down in the ground 
below the frost line. 

The habitat of tlie Flying Squirrel is more restricted 
than that of the other true squirrels, but there are eight 
or more species in ditferent parts of North America, Asia, 
Africa, Japan and the Malayan Islands. 
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THBMABMOT. 

The Marmot is found in America, Europe and Aaia; and 
IB known in some localities as the bear-mouse, and in 
others as the ground-hog and woodchuck ; the Wish-Ton- 
Wish, or pratrie dog of North America, is not a true 
marmot, but very similar to it in size and many of its 
habits. The Marmot is the largest living representative 
of the squirrel family. It has a stout, thickset form, and 
a short bushy tail. It is characterized by the absence of 
cheek pouches, and by the flat nail with which the rudi- 
mentary first front toe is furnished, as well as by certain 
peculiar features of the skull and cheek teeth. 

The most widely distril)uted species on the North Ameri- 
can continent is the Arctnmys-Monax, called Weeniiisk 
by the Cree Indians, and kuowu in commerce as the Quebec 
Marmot and Woodchuck. 

The Yellow-Hcllied Marmot (Arctomys-Haviventer). found 
only in the Kocky Mountains, and the large Hoary 
Whistling Marmot ( Arctomys-pruinosus), are not so num- 
erous ; and none of the American species are of much 
value commercially. Europe has two species; the Alpine 
or true Marmot ( Arctomya-marmotta). and the ISasteim 
or Russian Marmot (Arctomys-bobac). Besides the Arc« 
tomys-bobac there are numerous unimportant varieties in 
Asia, one of which, the . Red Marmot, is a much larger 
animal and has a much longer tail than any of the other 
species. 

The skins used in commerce come principally from south- 
ern Buaria and Siberia, where these animals exist in Tast 
numbers, consuming the growing grain and other crops, 
and annoying the farmers with tlie large hiUocks they 
throw up in making their burrows. The burrows often 
descend to a depth of from seven to ten feet, and besides 
the main entrance have another opening to be used as an 
avenue of escape in case of emergency. Each burrow is 
tenanted by ft family of from ten to fifteen members, but 
there are always large colonies where these animals collect, 
either in the mountains or on the plains in the north. 
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In the winter when the snow comes the Marmots retire 
to their burrows and hibernate. According to some author- 
ities the Russian Marmots lay in a supply of food before 
the winter begins, but others claim that they are not known 
to lay in any store of food before their retirement, and 
that their sleep is probably unbroken from the time they 
begin to hibernate in October until they come out in the 
spring. If either of these statements are accepted as true, 
the Russian Marmot differs in this respect from the Ameri- 
can Woodohuck, which causes so much trouble by eomin^ 
out of its hole on Candlemas Day to look for its shadow, 
no matter how much snow there may be on the jrronnd. 

^larinots are all terrcstial ami t'ossorial, and soiiu- of the 
habits that the Hiissian Marmot is said to have in coniiuon 
with the North American Prairie Dog are sittings on its 
haunehes, whistlin*^. etc The Russian Marmot is ahont 
the size of a rabhit anti has a p^reyish yellow fur that 
is browner on the head than on the body, and darker at 
the roots than at the tips, it feeds on roots, leaves and 
insects, and is very prolific, often producinpr nine yonnor in a 
litter. It can be domesticated, and taught to feed on 
carrots, cabbages and other vegetables. 




Russian Makmut 



The skins are used for a great variety of purposes, either 
in their natural state or dyed, but they are principally 
consumed in the manufacture of linings for coats; when 
they are dyed brown and striped they are sometimes 
called ''Florida Mink'* and "Mink Marmot**; and they 
are also marked so as to make a good imitation of the 
leopard. 
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THE UNOULATA. 

The Ungttlata, or hoofed mammals, constitute one of 
the largest and most important orders of the animal king- 
dom. They are all herbiTorons mminants with a few 
notable exceptions that are omnivorons; and none of them 
have the digits of t&e fore or hind limbs provided with 
either claws or nails, as is the case with other animals. 

In the great majority of cases the toes of Ungulates are 
encased in solid hoofs» although a few species are fur- 
nished with broad flat nails. Many extinct forms have 
four or five well developed digits to the limbs, but in all 
living members of the order except the elephant which 
has five, there are never more than four functional digits; 
and in a large number of instances these functional digits 
are reduced to two, and in some cases to tlirce, while 
in the horse and its living allies only a single digit re- 
mains. 

Richard Lydecker, in his **Rmal Natural History,** 
says: "As it is of primary importance in order to have a 
clear idea of the manner in which this reduction of digits 
takes place, to understand the relationship of existing 
Ungulates one to another, the subject may be dealt with 
in some detail. 

'*In all the Ungulates the limbs have entirely ceased 
to be used as organs of prehension, and there would seem 
to be no necessity as development advances why there 
should be any adherence to the primitive five-toed type. 
The majority of the members of the order being, however, 
unable to protect themselves against foes, and being also, 
in proportion to their height, heavy-bodied animals, the 
attainment of a high degree of speed was essential to 
their well-being and development, if not for their actual 
existence. For such a kind of life it will be obvious 
that the greater the length and slendemess of limb, the 
greater will be the speed. Now, in order to prodnee a 
long and slender, and at the same time a strong limb, from 
a stout and short-toed one, greater strength will clearly 
be attained by reducing the number of the toes, and 
lengthening and strengthening those which remain, rather 
than by lengthening the whole of the five toes, the slender 
bones of which would be liable to fracture by the concub- 
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sion of the solid hoofs against the ground. Accordingly, 
among the Ungulates, the plan has been to gradually 
lengthen and strengthen the bones of one or more of the 
original five toes, and at the same time to dispense more 
or less completely with the others. 

**A complete transition has thus been traced from a 
live-toed Ungulate, walkirif? partly on the soles of its 
feet, to one provided with but a single toe to ea<*h foot, 
and walking entirely upon the very tip of that one toe, 
bv whieh means the full extent of the liinh eoiiies into 
play as an aid to speed. Throughout this series it is the 
third or middle toe whieh has undergone development at 
the expense of the others; and since this toe is always 
symmetrical in itself, the term Odd-Toed Ungulates is 
applied to the members of the group thus characterized. 

"The resources of nature are, however, manifold, and 
instead of tiiis being the only line of evolution of the 

Ungulates, nearly similar results have been reached by a 
totally different series of modifications; in some cases 
instead of the third toe remaining symmetrieal in itself 
and gradually increasing in size at the expense ot the 
others, the third and fourth toes become symmetrieal to 
a vertical line drawn between them. When this takes 
place the first toe disappears, and the second and fifth 
become diminished in size; an instance of this stage of 
development being presented by the pig. where the two 
large and medially-symmetrical toes represent the third 
and fourth of the typical series, while the two small lat- 
eral ones are the second and fifth. In the pigs all the 
metacarpal boneS remain distinct and relatively short; 
but in the water-chevrotain of Africa the third and fourth 
metacarpals become much elongated and closely applied 
to one another, while the second and fifth are reduced 
to mere splints, and their toes so diminished as to become 
practically functionless. BMnally, in the deer, oxen, and 
their allies, the third and fourth metacarpals in the fore- 
limb, and the corresponding metatarsal bones in the hind- 
limb, have become completely fused into a single rod-like 
bone, corresponding in function with the cannon-bone of 
the horse, and generally known by the same name. The 
dual origin of this cannon-bone is. however, proclaimed 
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by the formation of its lower extremity, which carries two 
palley-like surfaces, with which the bones of the two 
fonctional toes (the third and fourth) articulate. 

**Sim*c all the Unj»'ulates displayiug tliis seiMuid modi- 
fication of foot-structure agree iu having tlie tliird and 
fourth toes arrano:ed syminetrically to a line drawn 
h< tw l en tlieiu, they are collectively termed the Even-Toed 
Ungulates. 

"It is accordingly evident that although a few living 
Ungulates, like the elephant and the hyraz/retain a gen- 
eralized type of foot, the greatest number of the living 
representatives of the order are characterized by their 
more or less markedly specialized feet. 

''As regards their teeth, the Ungulates are character- 
ized by those of the cheek-series having broad crowns, 
surmounted either by columns or transverse ridges, and 
adapted for grinding and masticating vegetable sub- 
stances. In the more specialized forms, like eattle and 
horses, these cheek-teeth have their columns or ridges of 
great height and closely approximated to one another, in 
consequence of which the bases of the hollows or valleys 
by which these columns or ridges are separated from one 
another, cannot be seen when the tooth is unworn, while 
the pattern produced on the crown by the wearing down 
of these columns or ridges is complex. On the other hand, 
in the more primitive types, such as pigs and tapirs, the 
crowns of the cheek-teeth have low columns, or rid>?es, 
so that the bases of tlie intervening valleys can be dis- 
tinctly seen at all stages of wear. 

''It should also be mentioned, that whereas in Carni- 
vores the upper molar teeth are generally of the primi- 
tive triangular type, in all existing Ungulates they have 
assumed the quadrangular form. The food of the Ungu- 
lates consisting in most eases entirely of vegetable sub- 
stances requiring much mastication, is the inducing cause 
for the complex structure of the cheek-teeth in the more 
specialized kinds; and to the same cause may be at- 
tributed the circumstance that Ungulates always retain 
the full number of molar teeth, and, except in the camels, 
at least three out of the typical four premolars. 
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"The order is well represented on all the continents 
of the glohe, with the exception of Australia, bat at the 
present day it has a far larger nnmber of species in the 
Old World than in the New; many of those from the 
former area belonging to groups quite unknown in the 
latter. Although represented in the Arctic regions only by 
the reindeer and the musk-ox, Ungulates are found alike 
in the coldest and the hottest regions of the globe. The 
maximum number of peculiar forms, as well as those of 
greatest corporeal bulk, are, however, inhibitants of the 
tropical and subtropical regions ; and it is also in the 
wanner regions that the greatest number of species 
occur." 

Collar-bones are invariably absent in all the species of 
the Ungulata, and their limbs as a rule are restricted to 
a backward and forward motion: while all of them are 
adapted to a life on land, most of them can swim if neces- 
sar}', and none of them are arboreal; as a rule they are 
characterized by their relatively large size, the order in- 
cluding the most bulky of all mammals; and most of 
them have a tendency to develop horns of some kind or 
other on the head. 



HOLLOW HORNED BUUINAMTB. 

Under the name Hollow Horned Ruminants are in- 
cluded only the oxen, sheep, antelopes and goats; but the 
deers, swine, camels and some other types also belong to 
the even-toed or cloven-footed Ungulates. 

Some scientists include all the Hollow Homed Rumi- 
nants except the Prongbuck or Blessbok (Bubalis-albifrons), 
in the family Bovidae ;but others place only the oxen in the 
Bovidae, and put the Antelopes, Camels, Deers, Qoats, Sheep 
and Musk Ox into separate families, known respeetiyely 
as the Antelopinae, Camelidae, Cervidae, Capriniae, Ovinae 
and Ovibromae. These Hollow Homed Ruminants, to- 
gether with the Giraff, form a division distingoished 
from all the other Even-Toed Ungulata by the absence of 
front teeth in the upper jaw, the possession of eomplete 
cannon bones, and hoof enclosed feet, and four cham- 
bered stomachs "divided into four complete cavities, into 
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the first of which the food is temporarily received 
until it is regurgitated into the moiitli, when it is com- 
pletely masticated, and afterwards conveyed to the true 
digesting stomach. This process is known as the func- 
tion of *chewing-the-cud,' or ruminating; and the Un- 
gulates in which it occurs are consequently termed Rumi- 
nants. The ruminating function is, however, developed 
in the camels and chevrotains, as well as in tiie assemblage 
of four families constituting the present group; but as 
the camels and chevrotains differ in several important re- 
spects, it is convenient to designate the group under con- 
sideration as the true Ruminants, or technically, the 
Pecora. 

'*The Hollow Homed Ruminants are distinguished 
from their allies by the presence of true horns; that is. to 
say, of hollow and unbranched sheaths of horn growing 
upon bony protuberances, or cores, arising from the 
fh>ntal bones of the skuU, neither the homy sheaths nor 
the bony cores being shed at any period of existence. In 
all existing wild species these horns are present at least 
in the male sex ; but in many domesticated races of cat- 
tle, sheep and goats, they are absent in both sexes; and the 
same holds good for certain extinct members of the fam- 
ily. Usuallj' the molar teeth of the Hollow Horned Rumi- 
nants are characterized by the great relative height of 
their crowns; and in all cases there is no tusk or canine 
tooth in the upper jaw. In some few instances the small 
lateral toes may be completely absent, but they are gen- 
erally represented merely by tlie small spurious booflets 
alone, which may be sui)ported internally by minute and 
irregularly-shaped nodules of bone. 

"The Hollow Horned Ruminants are chiefly Old World 
forms, although they are represented in North America 
by the Musk-Ox. the American Bison, the Rocky Mountain 
Goat, and the Big Horn Sheep. They are quite unknown in 
the southem half of the New World." 
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THE BURALO. 

The Amerioan Bison (Bos-americanus), is generally 
known as the Buffalo; bnt the Buffalo is an entirely dif- 
ferent animal, found in its wild state only in India and 
Afriea. There are four distinet speeies of this animal^ 
the fiercest and largest, being the Oape, or Blaidc Alrtoain, 
Buffalo (BoB-caffer), whose habitat is generally in the 
reedy swamps from the Cape to the equator; but a modi- 
fled variety of this speeies is found from the equator 
north to Abyssinia. The hair covering of the Cape Buf- 
faloe is always thin, and in old age the skin is almost bare. 
They are heavily built, and a full-grown male will stand 
four feet six inches at the shoulder. They have flattened, 
curved, black horns, that meet at the base forming a great 
bony plate on the front of the head ; the horns sometimes 
measure three feet each in length, but they are so curved 
along the line of the head that the span from bend to bend 
is about three feet and six inches; the flapping ears are of 
enormous size, and are thickly fringed with hair on the 
lower border. 

Cape Buffalos are usually seen in herds of from fifty 
to three hundred individuals. They are swift in their 
movements, and according to Mr. Selous: ''When charg- 
ing they invariably hold their noses straight out, laying 
their horns straight back over their shoulders, and low- 
ering their heads only as they are about to strike. * ' They 
live as near the water as possible in summer, and at sun- 
down they refresb themselves with a bath before feeding. 
They breed during the African summer, and ealves are 
bom in January, February or March. The Cape Buffalo 
sometimes lives to be thirty years old. According to W. 
H. Drummond, there is a variety of Cape Buffalo occasion- 
ally met with in the forest with blacker hair and more 
spreading horns than the type species. 

The Short Horned, or Red Buffalo ( Bos-pumilis), 
whose habitat is in West Africa, is smaller than the fore- 
going, and has a heavier, lighter colored coat of hair, in 
some cases light yellow on top and reddish brown below, 
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with a sharply defined line of demarkation. The Buffalos 
found in the Congo digtriet (Bos-eentralis) are larger in 
size and have much flatter horns than the (Boa-pnmilia.) 

The Oommoiiy or Indlaii Buffalo^ (Boe-bubaloB), dif- 
fers from all the African species in appearance. It is 
larger, has a much longer head, and smaller ears; the 
horns are very large and flattened, tapering gradually 
from the root to the tip, and being much longer and thin- 
ner in the cowa than in the bnlls. Lydeeker aays; that 
a sknU of this species in the British Mnsenm, has horns 
measuring twelye feet and two inches from tip to tip 
along the outer curve; and he also tells of a specimen 
measured by General Kinlock, that stood five feet high, 
had a girth of eight feet and three inches, and was nine 
feet and seven inches long from the end of the nose to 
the root of the tail, the tail measuring three feet and 
eleven inches more; the liorns on this animal, along the 
greater curve, measured eight feet and three inches. 

The hair on the Common Buffalo is short and scanty, 
slightly longer on the head, shoulders and front of neck 
than on the rest of the body, and almost black in color. 
The Asiatic Buffalo are further distinguished from the 
African species, by having the hair on the front part of 
the back directed forward, as well as by a less thickly 
fringed beard, and more elongated and narrower heads. 
The general color of this species is ashy black, although 
the legs are whitish and sometimes the domesticated 
animals are pure white below the knees. The wild 
Indian Buffalo is rarely found in the open plains, and 
its habitat is generally in tall grass jungles, of such height 
and depth, that General Einlock in referring to them 
writes : "Frequently, although a herd of Buffalo may be 
aroused within a score of yards, the waving of the grass, 
and perhaps the glint of a polished horn tip, is the only 
ocular evicience of the presence of these animals. The 
nearly noiseless tread may be caused by other animals; 
and where the horns have not been seen, it is only by the 
strong sweet smell — similar to, but much more powerful 
than that of cows — ^that we can be absolutely certain of 
what is in front of us." This species feed chiefly on grass, 
are not shy, and are always seen in herds. The calves 
are born in summer, sometimes two at a time. In walk- 
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ing the Indian Boffalo always carries iU head low. It 
loves the moist ground, and its broad feet prevent it from 
nnking into the mud. 

The Common BniTalo has been domeatieated in India, 
and from there introdneed into Greece, Italy and Hun- 
gary. It is mncfa more powerful than the Ox, and although 
in a wild state it is savage and dangerous and retains its 
courage in captivity, it is very docile w^en domesticated. 
It is much heavier than the Ox, and distinguished from 
it by its sparcely haired skin, long tufted tail, broad 
muzsle and angulated horns. In India this animal gives 
more milk than the ordinary cow, and from it the ghee — 
the clarified butter of India — is made. The hides of the 
Buffalos are valued where strength and durability are 
desired. 

THB EUBOPBAN BISON. 

The Gaur (Bos-gaurus), is a macrnificent animal; but 
just why it should have usurped the name of tiie European 
Bison (Bos-bonasus), is as hard to understand as the 
reason why the bison should so often be called Aurochs 
(Bos-primigenius), a species of European Wild Ox. now 
extinct, which was the progenitor of some of the existing 
breeds of domestic cattle. 

The European Bison with its fourteen or fifteen pairs 
of ribs, cylindrical horns, and short forehead, resembles 
the Yak (Bos-grunniens) more than it does either the 
Oaur or the Aurochs. It differs from the Yak in certain 
cranical characteristics, as well as in the great excess in 
height of the withers over the hind quarters, which pro- 
duces a distinct hump on the shoulders, that is intensified 
by the mass of dark brown hair, similar to that on the 
American Bison but not so abundant, with which the head, 
neck and shoulders are covered. The long hair is con- 
tinued as a kind of crest along the back nearly to the root 
of the tail, the remainder of the body being covered with 
a short curly hair of a lighter tint; its tail, unlike that of 
the American Bison, is covered with hair the full length 
and is tufted on the end. In many respects the European 
Bison resembles the American species to which it is very 
closely allied ; but it has longer legs and a shorter body, 
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shorter hair, more tabular eyes, and longer and straighter 
homa. It 18 a forest dwelling animal, feeding largely on 
leaves, twigs and the bark of trees. The ealves of this 
species are bom in May or the early part of June, and 
apparently the eows do not produce more frequently than 
once in three years. 

The European Bison formerly ranged in considerable 
numbers over a large part of the continent of Bnrope and 
England; but in 1892 the herds had decreased to less than 
five hundred individuals. Since that time, owing to gov- 
ernment protection, there has been an increase; and in 
1906, it was estimated that, in addition to the small cap- 
tive herds belonging to th^- Czar of Russia and the Prince 
of Pless, there were about seven hundred wild Hison on 
the northern slope of the Caucasus, and an equal numlier 
protected by the game wardens of the Czar in the forests 
of Bielowitza. and Swisslotsch. The wild European 
Bison live in small scattered bands, sometimes at an ele- 
vation of eight thousand feet, where they are exposed to 
extreme cold; but they are much less thickly haired than 
those found in the forests of Lithuania. 

THE GAUR. 

The Gaur (Bos gaurus), the Wild Ox of India, whose 
range extends into Burma and the Malay Peninsula, is 
the handsomest and tallest ox in the world, the cows 
standing five feet and the males sometimes reaching six 
feet, at the shoulder. It is characterized by its short tail, 
white legs, narrow pointed hoofs, large ears, the forward 
curve and great elevation of the ridge between the com- 
pressed, short, conical horns that are very thick at the 
base, and the distinct ridge running from the shoulders 
to the middle of the back, where it ends in an abrupt drop 
of about five inches. 

The top of the head is ashy white, but the color of 
.the rest of the body is a dark brown or black in the older 
males, and a paler reddish brown in the cows and young 
bulls. The hair is short, fine and glossy. 

The Gaur prefers the hilly districts to the plains, and 
in India is generally found at an elevation of from two to 
five thousand feet. It is not known to exist in a domes- 
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ticated state, but the Qayal, a much smaller animal 
differing from it in tbe formation of its skull and horns, 
is believed by some to be a modified variety of the Ganr. 



THE YAK. 

The Yak (Bos-grunniens), is found only on the ele- 
vated plateau of Tibet. The color, with the exception of 
a little ^vhite around the muzzle, is a blackish browu. 
The hair on the licad and the upper part of the body is 
short and nearly smooth. On the flanks, breast and 
the under part of the limbs, the thick hair, wliich protects 
it from the cold and snow, arrows to u great length, giv- 
ing the animal an ungainly appearance; on the thick, 
bushy tail the hair is often twenty-five inches long. The 
head of the Yak is long and narrow and the ears and 
muzzle small. The shoulders are high, but the back is 
otherwise straight without any falling away at the hips. 
It has short stout legs and large rounded hoofs. The horns 
are nearly cylindrical and curved upwards and out. The 
Yak is nearly as large an animal as the Gaur. 

The Wild Yak is impatient of heat and delights in 
the eold; it is only found near the limits of perpetual 
snow, often seeking an elevation of from fifteen to twen^ 
thousand feet in summer. 

The Yak is an unsociable animal, but breeds in con- 
finement and can be crossed with other cattle. The 
grunt of this animal is so much like that of the pig that 
the Qermans caU it the Orunaochs. 

The domesticated Tak is much smaller than the wild 
variety, and shows considerable variation in color, some- 
times being entirely white. It is about the size of an oz, 
and can stand a much higher temperature than the wild 
Yak. It is covered all over with long silky hair, hanging 
down like the fleece on a sheep. The head is rather short ; 
the eyes large and beautifal ; the horns, which are not very 
large spread and taper from the base, and are turned 
back a little at the tips; the space between them on the 
forehead being covered by a mass of curly hair; the neck 
is short and over the shoulders there is a bunch of long 
hair. 
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The meat of this animal is good for food; and the 
silky hairs are spun and woven into fabrics. The tails, 
especially the white ones, are largely used in the mann* 
faeture of wigs. In Tibet the tails are sQq>ended as 
streamers from poles set before the entrances to the 
monasteries; and in China they are dyed red and affixed 
as pennants to the roofs of summer residences. They are 
used throughout the East as fly wisps or "chouris." 
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THE MMEBIQAH BOSOM. 

Of the American Bison (Bos-aniericanus), W. T. 
Hornaday says: "The magnificent dark brown gauntlet 
and beard, the shaggy hair upon the neck, hump and 
shoulders, terminating in a thick mass of luxurient black 
locks, to say nothing of the dense eoat of fine fur on the 
body and hind quarters, give to our species, not only an 
apparent height equal to that of the Gaur, but a grandeur 
and nobility of expression which are beyond all compari- 
son among Ruminants." 

The possession of a larger and more luxuriant mass 
of hair on the head and fore quarters, which in some cases 
almost sweeps the ground, makes the American Bison ap- 
pear of larger sise than the Bnropean species, when, as 
a matter of fact, although the body is on the whole more 
massively bnilt, it is lower, and has a smaller pelvis and 
hind (|uarters. The American Bison is one of the larg- 
est and the best known of all North American hoofed 
mammals; and witli two exceptions, the Gaur and the 
European Bison, it is the largest of all Bovenine animals. 
The males, who have short, thick, curved horns, stand 
from five feet to five feet eight inclies at the shoulders, 
though they are considerably lower at the hind quarters. 
In fresh pelage the color of the lon^ liair on the calves 
is of a reddish hue ; hut on the full grown animals it is 
almost black, although on aged or worn skins it becomes 
brown or grey. The twenty inch tail always has a six 
inch wisp of long black hairs on the end. The head is 
convex, the muxde is shorter and broader, and the 
skull is much wider than in domestic cattle. 

• 

According to Mr. Homday: "The range of the Amer- 
ican Bison originally extended over one-third of North 
America. Starting almost at tide water on the Atlantic 
coast, it extended westward to a vast tract of dense forest, 
across the AUeghany mountain system to the prairies along 
the HGssissippi, and southward to the delta of that great 
system. Although the great plain country of the West was 
the natural home of the species, where it flourished most 
abundantly, it also wandered south across Texas to the 
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burning plains of northeast Mexico, westward across the 
Bocky Mountains into New Mexico, Utah and Idaho, and 
northward across vast treeless wastes to the bleak and in- 
hospitable shores of the Great Slave Lake itself. 

"Of all the quadrupeds that ever lived upon the 
earth, probably no other species has ever marched in such 
innumerable hosts as those of the American Bison. It 
would have been as easy to count or estimate the number of 
leaves in the forest, as to calculate the number of Bison 
living at any time during the history of this species prior 
to 1870. Even in Central Africa, which has been exceed- 
ingly prolific in great herds of game, it is probable that all 
the herds taken together on an equal area, would never 
have more than equalled the total number of Bison in this 
country fifty years ago." But as Captain Chittenden 
says : 'Marvelous as were the numbers of the Buffalo, their 
complete (lisapix araiiee from the earth in less than a gen- 
eration is more marvelous still.' 

When the I'nion Pacific Railroad, in 1809, cut the 
range of the Bison in two. the southern, or Texas, herd, in 
the reprions of the staked plains, numbered nearly four 
million indivitluals ; and there were over one and a half 
million in the nortliern, or Yellowstone, herd on the upper 
]\Iissouri, and to tlie northward. It is estimated that over 
three and one-half million of the southern herd were 
slaughtered between 1872 and 1874, and by the end of 
1875 this great herd had oea.sed to exist as a body ; the .sur- 
vivors, numbering about ten thousand, fleeing to the wild- 
est parts of Texas where they were gradually exterminated. 

Of the northern herd those living in British Columbia 
were the first to be exterminated; and before 1880, the 
herds in Dakota and Wyoming had also been greatly re- 
duQed by the Sioux Indians, who ate the flesh, ornamented 
their dress with the hair, and used the hides of the Bison 
to make their lodges, boats, shields, beds, clothes, moccasins, 
bow-strings, saddles and halters, and the hoofs, horn and 
bones for manufacturing an endless variety of other arti- 
cles . Trutly, as Captain Chittenden says: ''more than the 
horse to the Arab, the camel to the pilgrim in the desert, 
the reindeer to the Laplander, the seal to the Eskimo or 
the elephant to the Hindoo, was the Buffalo to the trans- 
Mississippi Indian. History affords no other example 
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where a Bingle prodaet of nature, whether animal or veget- 
able, has filled so large a place in the life of a people. The 
self -sustenance of the tribes of the plains would have been 
impossible without it, and when the Buffalo disappeared 
these tribes fell back upon the government in hopeless de- 
pendence for the veiy necessities of existence. 

"This remarkable animal (Bos-americanus) furnished 
nearly everything that the Indians wanted, and in the life 
of the trapper as well it was a principal resource. Alnuxst 
every part of its huge body was utilized, and a volume 
would be re(iuired to cataloguf its manifold applications. 
The hide was dressed in a variety of ways, each special 
treatment having its particular use. 

"The flesh of the Buffalo was the most wholesome, pal- 
atable and universally u.sed of that of any wild animal. 
The extent of its use. that is. the de*rree to which the en- 
tire animal was thus utilized, depended upon its abund- 
ance. When there were multitudes at hand the epicurean 
palate rejected all but the choicest morsels, but in times of 
scarcity every part of the flesh did duty as food. The 
greatest luxury was the tongue and this was often the only 
part taken. The hump ribs and the tenderloin came next 
in favor, but the smaller parts, such as the marrow bones, 
liver and gall, and parts of the intestines, were often de- 
voured with avidity while the process of butchering was still 
going on. The fleece fat upon the animal's back wss gen- 
erally thick and rich, and was an important article in the 
process of cooking. 

"All authorities unite in praising the excellence of 
buffalo meat, and the true plainsman would never admit 
that the domestic beef could approach it It always agreed 
with the digestion and it seemed impossible to overeat of it. 
Combined with the healthfulness of the open-air life on 
the prairies or in the mountains, it formed a perfect food 
whose virtues became widely known ; and many an invalid 
has* recovered his health on the plains with no shelter but 
the sky and no food but the meat of the buffalo. 

''The methods of capture were various. AVitli the 
Indians wholesale destruction was eoriunonly resorted to 
by allurini; vast herds at full «rall(ii) to the brink of a j)reei- 
pice or into the mouth of an artiticial enclosure. The force 
of the mass behind crowded those in advance ahead until 
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they fell upon each other at the foot of the cliffs or in the 
oadoBures, and were thus slaughtered by the hundreds. A 
great deal of skill and favoring eonditions of wind, as 
well as the most adroit management on the part of the 
Indian who clad like a bnffalo acted as decoy to the herd, 
were essential to the complete success of the manenver. 
These hnnts were matters of great ceremony among the 
Indians. Days and weeks were devoted to preparation, 
with dne observance of the established religious rites of 
the tribes, and the most rigid laws against individual 
hunting or frightening of the herds. 

"The true sportsman-Uke attack was by direct on- 
slaught on horseback, or, as it was sometimes called from 
thk manner of approach ''the surround." It was managed 
with the same ceremonious preliminaries that were observed 
by the Indians in all great buffalo hunts. The attack was 
made by ridin*r under strict discipline in careful order 
directly ui)on the herd until the latter had fullv scented 
the danger, when the hunters, each free to go where he 
chose, broke into a wild gallop and amid the thunder of 
hoofs, the bellowing of the frightened beasts, and the 
clouds of dust raised in the mad rush of so many animals, 
fell pell-mell upon the herd, chasing and slaying. So com- 
pletely panic-stricken would these mighty herds become, 
and so little sensible of where to tlee, that most of them fell 
victims to their pursuers, and tlie ground where the attack 
took place would be strewn with hundreds of dead bodies. 
Now and then, when some infuriated monster turned too 
quickly upon him, a luckless hunter would be unhorsed, 
or even slain in the confusion of the chase. 

**The practical American hunter, when not bent on 
sport for sport's sake. ])ut after meat for food, adopted 
a much simpler, more direct, and quite as efficacious means 
of securing his game. This was the method of still hunting, 
which consisted, as the name suggests, in stealing unob- 
served upon the intended victim. OenmUy a small band 
was preferable. It was not a difficult thing to crawl from 
the leeward to within sure rifle shot without being discov- 
ered. Then, choosing the best concealment the ground 
afforded, the hunter would commence the work of destruc- 
tion by firing at the fairest mark. The animals, hearing 
only tiie report and seeing nothing, would not flee, but 
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stood still in apparent wonderment. Presently the 
wounded animal fell, and the companions, smelling its 
blood, gathered round it and tried to make it rise, and 
even liek its wounds; or they went on grazing, apparently 
thinking that their companion had lain down to rest. 
Meanwhile the hunter's rifle was busy, shot upon shot 
was heard, and victim after victim fell, until either be- 
cause there were no more to kill, or because he was sur- 
feited with slaughter, he rose and surveyed his conquest. 

**The Buffalo was a difficult animal to kill. A ball 
upon its shaggy head or neck fell off as from a panoply of 
steel. Wounds in the nether portion of the body were 
rarely fatal. It was .only in the region of the heart that 
the blow was sure, and the Indians and white hunters 
sought out this region in all their attacks. The animal 
was not ordinarily pugnacious or djingeroiis, and only when 
smarting with its wounds would it turn upon its enemy. 
But its rage at such times made it a iormidable adversary, 
and lucky was the hunter who could keep out of its way.'* 

With the opj'uiiig of the Northern Pacific Kailroad in 
1880. the wliitc man joined with the Indian in tlic final 
work of destruction; and hv Fchruaiy 1S88, the great 
northern herd was also practically annihilated. 

Richard Lydecker, in his Koyal Natural History, quotes 
Mr. Ilornaday as saying: "The s^'stematie slaughter of 
the Bisons for the sake of their tiesh and hide began in 
1830, and the ever increasing demand for "huffalo robes/' 
as the dressed skins were termed, soon began to tell on their 
numbers; but it was not until the completion of the Kan- 
sas branch of the Union Pacific Kailroad in 1871 that the 
great slaughter commenced, which attained its height in 
1873 ; when it is believed that every hide which came into 
the market represented four Bisons killed." Some idea of 
the wanton destruction of that time, due to the avarice of 
the hunter and trapper and the reckless cruelty of the 
sportsman, may be formed from the fact, that one of the 
three roads penetrating the southern Bison country car- 
ried, in 1873, nearly a quarter of a million skins, more 
than a million and a half pounds of meat, and fully two 
and a quarter million pounds of bones. 

Referring to the numerical strength of the American 
Bison in 1866, Catlin in his North American Indians" 
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says: '*The almost eonntleiB herds of these animals that 
are sometimes met with on the prairies have only been 
spoken of by other writers, and may yet be seen by any 
traveler who will take the pains to visit those regions. 
The rutting season, whioh is in August and September, is 
the time when they congregate in such masses in some 
places as literally to blacken the prairie for miles around. 
It is no uncommon thing at this season to see at these 
gatherings several thousands in a mass, eddying snd reel- 
ing about under the cloud of dust which is raised by the 
bulls as they are pawing in the dirt, or engaged in des- 
perate combats, lunging and butting at each other in the 
most furious manner, as they constantly are. In these 
scenes, the males are continually following the females, 
and the whole mass are in eotistaut motion ; and all bellow- 
ing is in deep and hollow sounds which mingled together 
appear like the sound of distant thunder at a distance of 
a mile or two. 

** During the season, while they are congregated to- 
gether in these dense and confused ma.sses, the remainder 
of the country for many miles around becomes entirely 
vacated, and a traveler will spend many a toilsome day. 
and many a huuirry night, without being cheered by the 
sight of one buffalo. If he retraces his steps a few weeks 
after however he will find them diq>ersed and equally 
stocking the whole country and grazing quietly in little 
families and flocks. 'A bull in his wallow' is a frequent 
saying in this country, and it has a very significane mean- 
ing for those who have ever seen a bull performing ablu- 
tions, or endeavoring to cool his heated sides by tumbling 
in a mud puddle. 

"In the heat of summer, these huge animals, who no 
doubt suffer very much from the great profusion of their 
long and shaggy hair, often graze on the low grounds of 
the prairies, where there is a little stagnant water lying 
amongst the grass, and the ground underneath being satur- 
ated is soft. Into this the enormous bull^ lowered down 
upon one knee, will plunge his horns and at last his head, 
digging up the earth and make an excavation in the 
ground into which the water filters from among the grass, 
forming for him in a few moments a cool and comfortable 
bath, into which he plunges." 
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Today the *'BaiEalo/' as the American Bison is gen- 
erally called, is little more than a memory. Ontside of a 
herd of five hundred "Wood Buffalo'' lately reported to 
have been disoovered in New Mexico, there are only two 
herds of wild Bison in exist^ce on this continent; about 
twenty head remain in Yellowstone Park, and a herd of 
about three hundred inhabits the stretch of barren terri- 
tory southw(«t of the Great Slave Lake. 

Ill addition to these there arc possil)ly two thousand 
Bison living; in captivity in zoological parks, and large pri- 
vate game preserves, in diflferent sections of North Amer- 
ica ; of these, forty-two are at the New York Zoological Park 
in the Bronx; and thirty-seven are in the twelve .<Mpiare 
miles of grazing ground, fenced in by the government in 
the Wichita Forest and Game Preserve, when the New 
York Zoological t>ociety, in P)06. presented to the United 
States government the fifteen Bison which formed the 
nucleus for this herd. 

The Bisons breed in captivity about as regularly as 
domestic cattle, and though inclined to be stubborn, are 
mild in disposition. The calves are born in May. June and 
July, and full maturity is reached at the end of the sev- 
enth year, when the horns of the male — at first a straight 
spike — have attained their whole semi-circular curve. Like 
all thick haired animals in the temperate xone, the Bison 
sheds its coat in the spring, end does not regain full pelage 
until October or November. 

Contrary to the method employed in dressing cattle, 
the skin of the Buffalo was parted along the spine; the 
chief articles of commerce obtained from it being the skin, 
horns, tongue and tallow; for only the choicest parts of 
the carcass were removed when the animal was plentiful, 
the great bulk of it being left to rot on the plains. 

As far back as 1840, the American Fur Company's 
agents sent into St. Louis sixty-seven thousand ''BnffUo 
robes," and in 1848 a hundred thousand "robes" and 
twenty-five thousand ''Huffalo" tongues were received at 
St. Louis; the shipments to New York in the seventies an- 
nually exceeded these figures, and the writer distinctly 
remembers when "HutTalo robes" sold for seven and eight 
dollars each, and when a good "Huffalo" coat could be 
bought for from fifteen to twenty dollars. Those who know 
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how conunon they were at that time, and who are familiar 
with the durability of the Buffalo" hide and fur, wonder 
where they have all gone. No one dreamed forty years 
ago that the time would ever come when a "Buffalo'' skin 
would be a euriodty, and a mounted ''Buffalo" head would 
be worth from two hundred and fifty to a thousand dol- 
lars; but that is the condition of things today. 

When we consider that there is really nothing to take 
the place of the Buffalo" skin for warmth or service, as 
well as the food value of the species, it seems a i>it.\ that 
the North-West Breeding Company, organized in 1886, to 
interbreed the Buffalo with selected native cattle, did not 
siipceed in their undertaking?. They appear to have made 
as complete a failure as the liiiffalo Wool CoinpaDv, 
formed in Winnipeg, in 1832, to weave the hair of the 
Bison into cloth. 
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HAPLOCEEUS-MOUTANUS. 

The Rocky Mountain Goat so closoly rcscinhles a small 
American Bison that there is <'onsi(i('ral)le (litV»Tt'nre of 
opinion anionj? st-it-ntists as to wlietlier it sliouhl be 
('hissed witli the oxen or the iroats. and it has been }?iven 
a separate genus. Tliis animal will weigli as niueh as the 
average Virginia deer, and measures about five feet in 
length, and three fe«'t in height. It has a very short 
tail, and a dense woolly undereoat. whieh like the coarse 
long outer hair, is yellowish white in color. Mountain 
goats generally occupy grassy belts high up on the moun- 
tains in Washington. Idaho and Montana; but it is said 
that in British Columbia they sometimes come so near to 
tide water that more than one specimen has been shot 
from a canoe They are clumsy looking creatures, but as 
Dr. W. T. Uoraaday says: "they are the most daring 
climbers of all of the American hoofed animals, and the 
small, angular, compact hoofs, which are an ingenious 
combination of rubber pad inside and knife edge outside, 
hold them equally well on snow, ice or bare rock, so that 
they can cross walls of rock which neither man, dog, nor 
mountain sheep, would dare attempt to pass; and thus 
in spite of their natural stupidity they generally escape 
from hunters who seek to destroy them, as an evi- 
dence of their prowess rather than for any beauty or 
commercial value they possess." 

Dr. Hornaday believes that some of the species of our 
North American animals were acquired by immigration 
from the Old World. He says: "It rc(|uires no stretch 
of the imagination to i^ehold Bering Strait choked with 
the great l*olar iee i)a<k, and iiaiily. strong-ltuilt boars, 
wolves, mountain sheej). and reindeer crossing over the 
sixty miles that now s('[>Mrate Asia from Alaska, and 
spreading in all tiireetions ovi-r Xortli America. I fully 
believe tbnt the parent stock of our mountain slicep. 
caribou, moose, wolves and b«'ars came from Asia liy that 
route. ^' T*ossibly the presence of the ]\ocky Mountain 
Goat ou this continent can be accounted lor in the same 
way. ^ 
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THB WJBK OX. 

Possessing the teeth of a Sheep, and the horns of a 
bull, and intennediate between the sheep and the ox in sue 
and 8ome other cbaracteriatiea, the Mnak Ox (Oyibos-mna- 
ehatna), is given a distinct genna midway between the two. 
It is about two-thirds of the size of the American Bison, 
but owing to its heavy coat of long hairs looks much larger 
than it really is. Although it has a musky odor, there is no 
special gland as in the Musk Deer and other musky ani- 
mals. Both sexes have horns, those on the male being very 
broad and meeting in the middle of the forehead, from 
where they curve downward and backward beside the head 
for most of their length, and then upward and fbrward. 
The hair is amber brown, long and fine, han^in^ down 
along the sides like that on a merino sheep so as to cover 
the short tail and upper lialf of the short, massive legs; 
but on the shoulders it is matted and enrly. 'rivin«r the 
appearanee of a hump. The hoofs are remarkably syni- 
metrieal. the outer luilf beinj? roundfd. Avhile the inner 
is pointed; the sole of the foot is hairy. The licad is 
massive and the small ears are eoneealed by the hair, and 
the space between the nostrils and the upper lip is also 
covered with short, elose hair. 

The ^lusk Ox is fleet, active add hardy, and sometimes 
makes extended migrations, traveling in bands of a dozen 
or more. Its present habitat is in Arctic America, north 
of the sixtieth degree of latitude; but fossilized remains 
show that it was at one time circumpolar, and that its range 
on the American continent extended as far south as Ken- 
tucky and Kansas. This would indicate that at some time 
the whole of North America was much colder than it is at 
• present. 

The long fine hair of the Musk Ox has at times been 

woven into fine soft fabrics, but now it is too expensive to 
be used for that j)urpose, and at present the skins are only 
used for robes-. The meat of this animal is coarse grained, 
but jniey and tender, and very palatable if the carcass is 
dress<'d as soon as killed so it will not take on a musky 
flavor. 
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THE OX. 

** Stupid as an ox'' is an expression full of meaning 
when applied to domesticated species of cattle that are 
only fattened to be destroyed. As Professor David Low 
say8, in his Domestieated Animals of the British Islands, 
"Nature is sparing of her mental pifts, giving to each 
creature onlv that which is tit for its condition." What 
benefit would (-onsciousness of danger, docility, or the 
knowledge of what is good for it, be to a creature that 
only lives to be tied to a stall, or driven to the pasture 
to be fattened for the slaughter-house? 

"The wild Oxen that have never been reduced to 
slavery, or those who on the fertile plains and in the wilder- 
ness have regained their liberty, are altoL'cther different 
creatures from the apathetic beasts of burden that their 
domesticated kin have become. They are wary in danger, 
resolute in defending themselves, and fearless in protect- 
ing the helpless members of their herds. When the 
Hottentots still had a country they could call their own, 
and were rich in the possession of vast numbers of cattle, 
chosen oxen guarded their flocks and herds, and pro- 
tected them from marauders and the Hyaenas and other 
beasts of prey; and so great was the intelligence of 
these creatures that while any inhabitant of the Kraal 
could safely approach their charges, a stranger attempt- 
ing to do so would have been in great danger of his life. 
Not only were they taught to be the cniturdians and pro- 
tectors of the flocks of their owners, but some of them 
were trained for war until they caught the spirit of their 
masters, and in the clash of contending hosts rushed 
upon the opposing ranks, and trampled the enemy under 
their feet, and gored them with their horns." 

Although Domestic Cattle are all spoken ftf as belonging 
to one species (Bos-taurus). instead of springinij from 
one common source, now extinct, there are reallv maiiv local 
races. pro<iuced by artificijil selection from various wild 
species. The seventeen distinct breeds on the liritish 
Islands, many of wlii<-li liave been introduced into this 
I'ountry. are so ditferent from one another that if they 
were wild animals they would be divided into a number 
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of distinct ipeeies ; even if the dairy cattle, the beef oxen, 
and the animals valued for their hides alone, were not 
each assigrned to a separate genus. 

Spanish writers say, that the origin of the vast herds 
of cattle which cover the plains of Paraguay and other 
parts of South America, can be traced back to several 
cows and a hull that arrived at the City of Assumption 
from Andalusia in 1556. Whether this is literally true 
may be questioned, but it is eertain that tlie Enropfaii 
cattle, whatever may have been their original number, 
multiplied amazingly in their new hal)itat, and now 
extend in countless multitudes to tht- northward from 
the soutliern boundaries of the T.a Plata over a ter- 
ritory strt't<-lnn«jr from the Atlantie to the ( ordillcras. 
In the beaut it id eountry l)etween the Andes mountains 
and tlie Paeilie coast the oxen arc reared in a state of 
domestication, but west of the mountains they have 
entirely escaped from the dominion of man. and arc 
hunted by the Gauchos of the country solely for their 
hides, the carcasses being left upon the fields to rot or 
to be devoured by the vultures and beasts of ]>rey. 

The Galloway oxen are a polled Scottish breed of 
obscure origin, l)ut are believed to have been descended 
from the West Highland Kyloes. They are characterized 
by their short limbs. The typical color of this species is 
black, but brown and reddish specimens are frequent. 
The hair is long and thick, especially in the winter, and 
the skins of the calves make warm and sightly as well 
as serviceable coats for men, the main objection to them 
being their weight, for while they are soft to the touch 
the skins are thick and heavy. Undoubtedly many of 
the coats sold as Galloways are made from the skins of 
other varieties of calves that are probably just as good 
for the purpose as the one that has been favored by the 
furriers. 

The skins of still-bom young cattle of various breeds, 
known as '*Yetta" skins, are sometimes worked up by 

the furriers into coats and even suits for women, but 
cattle are chiefly prized for their food value, and the 
various bi-produets that are obtained from difl'erent parts 
of the body. The skins or ludes are nuunly used for 
mai\ing leather. 
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THE CAMEL. 

Many portions of the Orient would be uninhabitable 
but for the sinjrIe-huinixMl Arabian Caiiu'l or Dromedary 
and the Bacterian Camel with two humps, now known only 
in their domesticated state; for they are not only "the 
ships of the desert," but the souree to which the natives 
look for their supply of milk, flesh and hides, and the 
hair which is a valuable article of trade. 

Much could be written about the ability of these 
animals to carry great burdens, and to travel many days 
without drink, because of the reserve supply of water 
they can carry in their peculiarly constructed cellular 
stomachs; but our present interest is with the represen- 
tatives of the Llama genus of the Tamelidae family 
sometimes called Cameloids. The Camelus however seems 
to be the one genus that has gone on through the cen- 
turies without changing from its original form, but is 
the same today as it was before it bore the ''Wise Men 
of the East" across the desert with their gifts of gold, 
frankincense and myrrh. 

The Alpaca is so closely allied to the Llama as to he 
regarded by some as a smaller variety of that animal, 
rather than a distinct species. It exists both in a dom- 
esticated and wild state, and is found in its native state 
in the Andes Mountains, especially in Chili and Peru. 
It has a longer neck, but otherwise resembles the sheep 
in form as well as size although it belonjis to the Camel 
family. The long, soft wool of this ajiimal, which is 
straighter than tliat of tiie sheep and very shiny, is woven 
into beautiful silkv fabrics, but most of the fabrics sold 
as alpaca today contain little if any alpaca, being made 
of a mixture of cotton and different wools. 

The Llama ( Lama-jieniana ^ has an extremely long neck, 
and stands from three to four feet high. The dense hair 
of the adult is long and coarse, but tliat on the young 
Llamas is soft and silky. Its wool is used to some 
extent, but in Peru; where it is most abundant, the Llamji 
is used by the natives as a beast of burden. The usual color 
is white, black or brown; the legs being black on both 
the black and brown varieties. 
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The Vimum (Lama-vicugua), sometimea called the Vi- 
cuna Sheep, is another representative of the Camel fam* 
ily found in South America, principally in the southern 

portion. The Vicuna is a light fawn color with a white 
belly, and has a short tufted fawn colored tail. The wool 

is long and thick, with longer hairs projecting through it 
at intervals, and is well adapted for the inanufat-ture of 
woolen cloth; the skins of the Vienna being soft and 
light would be used for sleigh robes to a greater extent 
than they are if they were less expensive. 

When the Vicuna stands with its two and a half foot 
neck extended it measures about six feet from the head 
to the ground. It is generally hunted by horsemen with 
bolos. 

The Quanaco (Llama-huanacus), the most valuable ani- 
mal of the Lama genus, is as stupid as it is interesting. 
It is so incapable of defending itself that the natives of 
Terra del Fuego. slaughter Guanaeos for food by sur- 
rounding groups of them and simply clubbing them to 
death. In size it is between the Llama and Vicuna, 
standing about four feet at the shoulders. The thick, 
woolly hair is a pale reddish brown or fawn color, hut 
there are naked patches of skin on the legs. 

The Guanaco is a quaint animal, and probably really 
belongs in the same species as the Vicuna. It has a pe- 
culiar cry, between the belling of a deer and the neigh- 
ing of a horse. It is very abundant on the Patagonian 
plains, where its two principal enemies are the Patagon- 
ian Indians and the Puma, as it is tlie principal food of 
both. The skin is also of great value to the Patagonians, 
as tlu'ir long robes are made from it. In commerce it is 
chietlv used for sleigh robes. ])ut in this day of artistic 
improvement there is no telling under what name or in 
what guise it will appear next. 
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THE ANTELOPE. 

The only representatives of the Antelope family, with its 
many beautiful, curious and interesting species, that can 
by any stretch of the imagination be brought within the 
st'ope of this work are : 

The Indian Antelope (Antil<)pe-cervic;i|)ra), w liosp skins 
are ofcasionally used by furriers for various purposes; The 
Spring-Bock ((lazella-euchore). which is found in Southern 
Africa, and wliosc skins make jjood f^Iove leather; The 
Onu, or Wildebeest (Connoclioetes-tauriiui). the quaint 
South African animal, with the hoofs of a sta^'. tlu* lu ad of 
a bison, the horns of a buffalo, and the tail of a horse, 
which wa.s once sought for its hide, but is now ordy valued 
because it can be broke to the plow; and The Chamoia 
(Rupicapra-tragus), which lends its name to the skina 
sometimes used by furriers for intermediate linings, and 
the pockets in fine garments. 

None of these are of sufficient importance commercially 
to call for extended mention here, unless it may possibly 
be the Chamois, which, to quote from the Official Guide to 
the New York Zoological Park, "has its home in the moun- 
tains of Southern Europe, especially the Pyrenees, the 
Swiss Alps and the Caucasus; and is the animal so often 
pictured as leaping from crag to crag, across chasms 
apparently two hundred feet wide; but it is not exclu- 
sively a crag dweller, for in many localities it inhabits 
the mountain forests. Like most other mountain ungu- 
lates, the Chamois dwell high in summer, and in the win- 
ter they seek lower and more sheltered situations. They 
are exceedingly wary and agile, and sure-footed on dan- 
gerous ground.'* 

The ( hainois are about three feet loiiL'. and liave small 
almost vertical horns that turn backwards and down at 
the ti[)s. 

In beauty the Sable Antelope (Ilippotra^us-nigrer) of 
Africa, surpasses all other species. Some claim, however, 
that the puri)le and white Blessbok (Bubalis-albifrons), 
that seems to have aViout disappeared since tlie liocr 
War, was its superior in this respect, even though it 
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laeked the impressive presence and the intelligent air 
that together with its shapely horns and glossy black and 
white coat, make the Sable Antelope conspicuous in a 
family noted for the grace and beauty of its representa- 
tives. 




Sable Antelope 



All Antelopes have true horns and with the exception 
of a single species belong to one family. The Prong-Horn 
Antelope (Antilocapra-americana), now rapidly becoming 

extinct, is the only animal possossiup a hollow horn with a 
pronp. and tlic only hollow-hoiiuil animal that sheds its 
horns racli year. It also lacks the "dew claws" possessed 
l)y ail other ruminants, and has long tubular hair on tlie 
neck and body, that is erectile on the rump. Its horns are 
placed directly over the eyes. 
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THE DEER FAMILY. 

Tlu'iT ar«> many species of deer. Strictly speaking 
none of tliem are fur hearing animals, hut some of them 
are noticed here hwause they are a.s familiar to most of us 
as the Dogs and Cats tliat are the houseliold pets in so 
many homes. They are of eommereial importance on 
account of tile value of tlicir horns, hair and hi(h's, the 
service they can he trained to render to numkind. and 
the food with which they supply liim ; to sfiy nothing 
of their effect upon suhsidiary wild life, or the use the 
natives of their various habitats make of the skins of the 
deer ior clothing and other purposes. 

The But India Deer (Genme-axJe), whose antlers are 
nsed in the manufacture of knife handles and whose skins 
make excellent leather, are sometimes used by the furriers 
in making foot muffs. It is an abundant animal, which 
inhabits India and Ceylon. It is a beautiful and graceful 
creature with numerous white spots upon its light brown 
coat which -on the belly change into white lines. 

It is characteristic of the axis, vvhi/h in India is also 
known as the cliital. that the three points on the antlers 
are thrown forward, with the exception of the second 
tine which points backwards. Tt is generally found 
among busiies or trees in the iieighhorhooil of water, and 
in hamhoo jungles, either on the j)lains or at an elevation 
of three to four thousand feet. The Axis are gregarious 
and good swimmers, taking readily to the water. 

There is gi-eat variation as regards the pairing sea- 
son and the shedding of antlers, bucks with fully devel- 
oped antlers, and young fawns, being met with at all sea- 
sons. 

The Mlew Deer (Dama-Tulgaris) is the best known 
of all the deer family. It is found in the greater part of 
Europe, and has a light brown body spotted with white. 
The inside of the legs is a beautiful fawn color, and the 
black tail is tipped and edged with white. In some speci- 
mens, that have no white markings on the tail, the legs 
and points are brown and the general color of the body 
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is almost black. The Fallow Deer is larger and heavier 
than the Axis, and has a short, well formed head with full 
round nose and ezpresslTe eyes. The antlers are rather 
palmated at the top and are usually turned baekwards. 
The antlers are shed in April, and the bueks get rid of the 
velvet on the new ones in August, by striking them against 
the branches of the trees. The pairing season is in Sep- 
tember, and the does bring forth one or two young i!f 
May. This is the species usually seen in soological parks. 

The White Tailed Virginia Deer (Cariacns-virglnianus), 

was formerly widely distributed through North America, 
and is still found in Montana and Alaska. It has short 
bristly hair of a light grey color, sometimes marked with 
small spots, especially on the hind quarters. The antlers 
have an abundance of points and are small, branched and 
curved abruptly forward. 

The skins are used largely in the manufacture of 
leather leggings. 

The Black Triled or Mvto Deer (OariMnu-mararolis), 

is another North American species and derives its name 
from the length of its ears. It is larger than the Virginia 
Deer, and its color is reddisli brown. The principal hab- 
itat of the Mule Deer is from Montana north and west to 
the Pacific coast. Its skins are largely used by Qerman 
leather manufacturers. 

The Red Deer (C'ervus-elaphus), inhabits France, Ger- 
many and Norway, and is still occasionally seen in the 
British Islands, where it was at one time very abundant 
and extensively hunted. Ne.xt to the Wapiti, the European 
Bed Deer is the finest living deer in the world. The stags 
are of a brownish red color, with a dark mark along the 
center of the back, and dark brown legs, and whitish or 
light brown tail and buttocks. 

The head of the stag is beautifully formed and pointed, 
and has a lighter shade of color around the under jaw 
and the large expressive dark brown eyes; the hind is 
lighter in color and weight than the stag, and has a more 
pointed nose. The hinds usually consort with the stag in 
the second year, and, as a rule, produce but one calf at a 
time. The young ones remain with the hinds until they 
are nearly two years old, although they are, of course, able 
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to take care of themaelTea much earlier. The pairing aea- 
aon begins in October and the period of gestation is about 
eii^t months. The calf at birth is white spotted like a fal- 
low deer, and remains bo for the first three or four months ; 
after that the spots gradually disappear and the true color 
of the Red Deer asserts itself. 

The male sheds his antlers in March, and the new ones 
begin to grow in April ; as is the case with all deers he eats 
freely while they are developing^, and by the time new 
antlers are complete and hardened in September he is very 
sleek and fat. He does not long continue so, for during 
the rutting season when many fierce combats occur be- 
tween the males he does not eat and becomes verv thin. 

Until the stag is full grown, which is in ten years, the 
points on the antlers increase year by year. 

The skins of Red Deer make excellent leather, and the 
antlers are used in the manufacture of knife handles, 
etc. In ancient times the antlers were used as picks and 
hammers. 
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TBUE HOBNS AND ANTLESS. 

Antlers are worn by the female cariboos and nearly 
every inalc member of the deer family, and usually have 
several liranchi'S. They are solid modifications of true 
hour «,n'o\vn from the skull, that are shed everv vear and 
([uickly rent'wed. They are (»f all shapes and sizes, from 
the siini)le spikes of some species to the immense hranciied 
or palmated antlers of the sta^', elk or moose. During 
trrowth thev are covered with a velvet v tissne that is 
furry outside, and ahoundintj in blood cells which afford a 
copious supply of blood to the rapidly enlarginjr osseous 
tissue. When the antlers are fully developed tlif vascular 
activity of the velvety tissue fceases, and the velvet 
shrivels and peels or is rubbed off by the animal. The old 
antlers are usually shed in ^larch, and the velvet dis- 
appears from the fully developed new antlers just before 
the mating season in August or September. 

In the first year a stag has only frontal protuberances; 
in the second a simple stem or snag, called a spike; 
in the third year a larger stem with one branch, called 
the brow antler, is developed. The bay antler is produced 
the fourth year, and the royal antler is acquired in the 
fifth year. After that the horns of the stag become more 
or less palmate, with diverging points. The main stem 
of a branched antler is called the beam, and the branches, 
exclusive of the mere points on the palmated part, are 
called tines. 

Horns, as before stated, are hollow sheaths growing 
over bony cores, and exeept in the ease of the prong- 
horn are never shed. They are worn by both sexes of 
most species of Bison. liutTaioes. Cattle. Antelopes. Sheep 
and (loats. True Horns arise from the frontal bones of 
the skull. 
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THE WAPITI. 

The Wapiti (Cenrus-caDadensis), the largest Deer on the 
globe, exists only in North America, where it is often 
erroneously called the Elk. Large herds of this animal 
formerly ranged throughout the continent, but it has be> 
come reduced in numbers, and its range has been re- 
stricted. Now it is seldom seen anywhere except in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, Montana, Wyoming, and on 
Vancouver's Xsli&nd; the largest herd remaining outside 
of the Yellowstone Park, being found in the Olympic 
Mountains in Washington and on the mountains on Yan- 
couTer's Island. 

The Wapiti stands from five to six feet higli, and al- 
tiiough large males sometimes exceed a thousand pounds 
in weight, the usual weight is about seven hundred pounds, 
and full grown females often weijrh less than four hun- 
dred pounds. The color is dark brown on the head and 
neck, a creamy prey on the back, flanks and sides, and 
bla<'k on the under parts of the body. Tlie legs are l)ro\vn, 
antl there is a light patch bordered with black on the 
buttocks. 

The full grown stag is really a magnificent creature, 
symmetrical in form, and remarkable for the graceful ease 
with which he carries the immense antlers. These some- 
times attain to a length of sixty inches and over, and in 
the fifth year develop five points each, but after that 
period the number increase irregularly so that in older 
animals there are often more snags on one antler than the 
other. The hinds are smaller and lighter in color than 
the males, and have a more pointed nose, and fine, large» 
plaintive eyes. The young are bom in May, a single fawn 
usually being produced at a birth, but occasionally two 
appear. 

The general habits of the Wapiti are very similar to 
those of the Ked Deer to which scientists say it belongs. 
The old stag lives apart from the main herd during the 
greater part of tlio year; and in the pairing season after 
having vanquished his rivals in a fight takes pos- 
session of a party of hinds. At the breeding season 
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the Wapiti desert the lower hills to take refuge in the 
higher ranges, getting as near aa possible to the snow line 
without leaving the upper belt of the forest. The hinds 
leave the herds, and the fawns are born in the most se- 
cluded thickets. The antlers are shed late in December or 
early in January, and the new antlers begin to sprout in 
March or April, and are complete by August. At this time 
the call of the old stag has such a resemblance to the 
bray of a donkey that the old traders in the Rocky Moun- 
tains called it the "Jackass Deer." 

Unlike most of the Deer the Wapiti do not feed at 
night, but eat during the day, very nmch after the man- 
ner of the Moose; but they are not particular as to what 
they eat, consuming the coarsest grasses and weeds aa 
freely as the leaves and tender shodts of deciduous trees. 
In the winter, whcu they are pressed for food, they will 
even gnaw the bark off the trees. 

The skins of the Wapiti are used for leather, and the 
antlera for ornamental purposes. The antlers are worth 
from twenty-five to seventy-five dollar a pair. 
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THE M008E OR ELK. 

(Aliifii mnf 

9 

The distinetion between the Moose and the Elk k one of 
locality and not of species. The Elk of the Old World and 
the Moose of the New are so similar in formation, nature, 
distingoishing characteristics and habits, that in considering 
one we get a perfect description of the other. Long before 
the Moose was discovered in America, the Elk was hunted 
in every part of the British Islands, the continent of Eur- 
ope and Northern Asia ; but it is rapidly diminishing^ in 
numbers, altboutrb it is still found in Norway and Sweden, 
Eastern I'russia. and in parts of Russia antl Sil)ei'ia. 

The Moose is valuetl l»y tlw hunters aiul trappers prin- 
eipally for its tb'sli and horns, as its liidc is inferior to tliat 
of other wild animals. It is the larjrt'st living representa- 
tive of the Dvvr family, and is eiuiractrrized by the length 
of its liinl)s, its short neek. long Happing cars, and the 
length and narrowness of its head, the ungainly aspect of 
which is greatly increased by the large nostrils, and the 
large hairy overhanging muzzle. The front legs are eon- 
siderably longer than the hind ones, and as the Moose stands 
six feet from the ground at the shoulder it cannot, owing 
to its short neck, feed from the ground, but subsists on 
shrubs, and the leaves and tender branches of tiie trees. 

In his description of the Moose, Richard Lydecker says : 
"The antlers, instead of emerging from the forehead at 
an acute angle with its middle line, and inclining forward, 
as is the case with all living representatives of the genus 
Cervus, project on either side at right angles to the mid- 
dle line of the forehead and on the same plane as its surf- 
ace. Their basal position consists of a short cylindrical 
beam without any tine, and beyond this beam they 
expand into an enormous basin-like palmation containing 
snags on the outer edge. The antlers of a fine specimen 
may weigh as much as sixty i)ounds, and have a span of 
sixty-five inches, a length along the pabnation of forty- 
one inehes. and a ridge aeross the same of forty-eight 
inches." The antlers of the male do not attain tlu'ii- lull 
dimensions until the ninth year. The female and the 
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yearling male show only knobs an inch high. The tail of 
the Moose is a mere rudiment, and the feet have large and 
shapely pointed hoofs. 

The bull Moose is much larger than the female, and has 
a hair-covered appendage Qn the throat, formed by the di- 
latation of the shin, varying from four to ten inches in 
length. 

The Moose is found throughout Canada, and in Mauie 
and Minnesota and the northern part of the Bocky Moun- ' 
tains. The Alaskan Moose of the Yukon Valley is un- 
doubtedly the largest form of its genus, and has lately been 
classed as a separate species (Alees-gigas). 

The Moose feed from early dawn till sunrise, when 
they repose till ten or eleven o'clock; then thej' feed again 
till about two, when they take anotlier resting s\)vl\ until 
• four or five o'elo<'k, after wliieh they feed until dusk, when 
they lay down for the nitrht. In suiunier they are solitary 
in their habits, wanderintr alone in the neighborhood of 
swamps, rivers or lak<*s ; but in winter they jrather in small 
parties in what are termed moose yards, whieh are always 
loeated in some j)art of the eountry where there is an abun- 
dant ^jrowth of deeiduous trees sueh as white bireh, maple, 
poplar and mountain ash, whieh with the shoots of the 
evergreen, balsam fir and juniper, form the diet of the 
moose. 

The antlers of the Moose are shed during January, and 
the new pair are fully developed by August. The hair of 
the Moose is coarse and with the exception of the yel- 
lowish legs generally of some shade of brown, but during 
some seasons and at certain ages the pelage may be of a 
greyish hue. The favorite pace of the Moose is a long, 
swinging trot. The slaughter of these ftnima l^ when 
imprisoned in their yard in winter is prohibited by law. 
The three legitimate methods of capturing them are: 
stalking or still hunting, fire hunting and calling. 
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THE REINDEEB OB CARIBOU. 

The word Caribou ai)i)lied to the American Reindeer, is 
a contraction or corruption of the name "caire boeuf 
square ox — given this animal by the French Canadians 

when it was first discovered in America. 

The Woodland variety (Raiigifer-carihou), which 
Stands about four and one-half feet at the shoulders, and 
weighs from three hundrt'd and lifty to four hundred 
pounds, is found in Labrador, northern Canada, Elaine, 
Minnesota, northern Idaho and Montana, Oregon in the 
neighborhood of Mt. Hood, British Columbia, and south- 
ern Alaska to the head waters of the Yukon River. It 
is twice the size of the barren ground Caribou (Rangifer- 
groenlandicus). whose habitat in the summer is confined 
to Greenland and the barren arctic wastes north of the 
forest regions of North America, but which in winter 
makes eztensiYe migrations into the territory of the 
Woodland Caribou, but even when living in the same 
district the two species do not intermingle. 

In its wild state the Caribou, like the European Rein- 
deer (Rangifer-tarandus), lives on mosses, leaves, grass 
and aquatic plants, its great resource being lichens. Like 

the European variety, the American Reindeer is an ani- 
mal of ^reat .s|)eed and endjirane**. frequent inir marshy 
and swampy grounds, and loving iee-oovered lakes and 
ponds as nnieh as any hoy." ( aribous are .so shy they are 
difiieult animals to stalk, but thev ean be easilv killed bv 
the hunter who. takiiirr advantage of the wind, shoots as 
they pass along on their migrations, when they travel in 
herds and are not as shy and wary as when wandering 
singly. 

But little is known about the breeding habits of the 
Reindeer, though it is understood that the "barren 
grounds" Caribou pairs in winter, and the Woodland 
species in September. The antlers of the bucks are shed in 
December, but the small antlers with which the does are 
provided do not fall until the spring. The fawns are 
produced in May, and are either one or two in number. 
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The Reindeer ib invaluable to the inhabitants of the Are- 
tic regions in Europe, Asia .and America. It was formerly 
abundant in Scotland. In Norway there are still thou- 
sands of domesticated reindeer on the farms, the males 
being harnessed and used for sledding and draught pur- 
poses and the females yielding an abundance of milk. The 
domesticated breed, which is smaller than the wild race, 
is also found in Siberia and Lapland. The flesh of the 
Koiiideer is excellent eatinjif, the tongue and kidney being 
coiLsidered groat delieaeies. 

The Old World Reindeer (Ran^nrer-tai-aiulus ) . stands 
from tliree to four feet hij^h, and is ViufF or brown in eolor, 
li«rhter on the belly and head tiuiii the baek ; in Labrador 
it is almost white, and p\ire wliitf sjireiniens are met with 
in Lapland. Mottled animals are sometimes seen in Kns- 
sia. The hair is abundant, bristly and brittle, atTordiiii: an 
excellent proteetion from the aretie eold, and its broad 
feet enable it to walk with ease on the snow. The antlers 
are p«'euliar and vary in formation, no two pair being alike, 
but they always curve forward, and usually consist of two 
branches radiating into many points. The majority of the 
males have n brow antler, which is a triangular piece of 
bone shaped like a spatula and hanging over the nose, and 
it is claimed that they use this antler to scrape the snow 
away from the moss on which they feed. The females have 
antlers as well as the males. 

The hair of the Reindeer isTsaid to have floating qualities 
superior to cork, and life belts and buoys are sometimes 
made of it. The Eskimos make coats and sleeping bags, 
which are both light and impervious to the cold, from the 
skins, but in Europe they are generally used for leather. 

In Russia, the skins of the younger animals are made 
into linings, called Pijiky, which are light, warm and 
durable. 
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THE OOAT FAMILY. 

QoaiB do not generally range as far north as the sheep, 
but they live at higher altitudes and incline to the steep 
eliffs and mountain regions, where their remarkable 
climbing powers enable them to speed where other ani- 
mals could scarcely get a foot hold. They connect the 
antelope with the sheep, which they approach so closely 
in their internal organiasation that many authorities be- 
lieve that they should be considered as belonging to the 
same family, although they are of widely differing 
natures and a()i)earanee. 

The Goat even when enslaved is restless, bold and 
independent, fearlessly facing the enemies who assail it, 
and is always familiar and capricious, wandering at will 
away from its fellows to seek the crags where the shrubs 
it craves arc to be found. 

Cioats all have hard callosities on their knees, short 
tails, lijiiry muzzles, and a more or less distinct beard 
upon tile chin of the males, who are further characterized 
by a strong? odor. In the few cases where foot y:laMds 
are jnesent thev are fouiul onlv on the foi'cfcct. Moth 

I • ft- 

sexes luive horns, those of tin* males rising close together 
on the head al)0ve the plane of the forehead, and grow- 
ing upward and backward to a considerable length, but 
seldom showing the spiral twist which is a characteristic 
of the horns of all sheep except the Ovi.s-tragelaphus. 
'•'".its show no gland pits in the skull below the eyes, and 
the outline of the face instead of being curved like that 
of the sheep is straight; like the latter they are covered 
with a mixture of wool and hair, but in the sheep the 
wool forms the essential covering for the body, while in 
the goat the hair predominates. 

All wild goats are frequently spoken of as Hmxm, 
but that name rightly belongs only to the few species 
with long, flat, mottled scimetar-like horns, dwelling in 
the Himalayas, and on the higher mountains of South 
Eastern Europe, Syria, Arabia, and Abysinnia. The 
Ibexes all have a uniform coloration, varying with age 
and the season from a grizzly grey to various shades of 
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brown, the color always being lighter on the throat, belly 
and the inside of their legs than elsewhere. They pair 
in midwinter, and the young, two at a birth, are born in 
the early summer. The tjrpe speeies is the Alpine Ibex 

(Capra-ibex). 

With the exception of the Caucassian Tur, and the 
Spanish Capramontes, ail the different races of True Wild 
CkwtB are confined to some of the monntainons regions 
of North Western Africa, and Central Asia. They are « 
strong, agile and sure footed animals, preferring the 
leaves and small branches of shrubs for food to the 
richest pasture. 

At one time the Ibex was believed to be the ancestor 
of all the many breeds of common goats, and later 
scientists claimed that the Fasang (Capra-aegagrus) was 
the wild stock from which the type representatives of 
the domesticated goat were descended; but the probability 
is that the common •jfoats were derived not from one but 
from a numl)cr of wild speeien; for not only do goats 
of different countries differ from one anotlier. but there 
often exist in the same country, and under the same 
climatic and food conditions, races so divergent that it 
is impossible to believe that they have come down froin 
the same stock. "The Hlack Syrian Goat, with its con- 
vex face and udders hanjrinf? to the ground, is as ditTerent 
from the other domesticated poats of that country as 
the Jackal is from the Wolf; and the little eroats from 
the coast of Guinea have been acclimated in America for 
more than a hundred years, without making the least 
approach to those carried to the same country at different 
times from Europe." 

There are several varieties of the Angora Goat, which 
is noted for the length and quality of the soft silky white 
hair which covers the whole of the body and the greater 
part of its legs, and which is of much more value to the 
manufacturers of fabrics than the short coarse under 
wool which is beneath it. Some of the skins are used by 
furriers to make children's sets and baby carriage robes; 
and at times there is also a demand for Angora fringe 
or trimming, either dyed or in the natural glossy white 
color. During the cold season Angora Goats are kept in 
stables, but throughout the rest of the year are allowed 
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to roam at large in immense herds, each buck being 
accompanied by about one hundred ewes. They are shorn 
in April. This species is believed by some to be a direct 
descendant of the Wild HinuUayan Markhor (Capra- 
falconis), vrhich is distinguished from all other goats by 
its upwardly directed, qpiral twisted, horns, and the great 
extension of the beard on its throat and shoulders. The 
Markhor stands about three feet and a half high, and is 
redjdish brown in summer and grey in the winter. Its 
beard always being black in front and grey behind. 

Th« Oaihmare or Tibet Ooaftk is distinguished by its 
delicate head, long, wide half pendulous ears, and slightly 
spiral erect horns which in some cases incline inward to 
such an extent as to cross. In this animal it is the under 
wool that is of eoniniereial value, beintj used in the manu- 
facture of shawls and certain kinds of clotli. This wool 
falls off at certain seasons of the year, when it is removed 
from the body of the animal with combs, llie long hairs 
beinp undisturbed. 

Goat raising is an important industry in different parts 
of the Chinese Empire, and liundreds of thousands of 
Chinese (loat skins ar(> worked up by furriers annually 
into rug^s, robes, coats and other articles of fur wear. 
The main objection to jjoat skins is their odor, which how- 
ever is not 80 noticeable in the skins of the females and 
of younger animals. Only the skins of the very young 
are shipped in their natural shape, the others being: sewed 
into crosses and rugs before they are baled for 
export. The Chinasa Goats show considerable variation 
in color, but grey predominates. A large percentage of 
the skins are dyed black before being used, and some of 
the still-bom kids are hard- to distinguish from Moire 
Astrachans when they come from the dyers, but where 
there has been any growth it is generally easy to detect 
the goat, no matter what name may be used to hide its 
identity. 

The skins of many varieties of goats that cannot be used 
by the furriers make fine leather, especially those from 
Morocco ; and there is a demand everywhere for kid skins 
for the manufacture of gloves. 
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THE HOBSB. 

Horse ia a word often applied to any^ member of the 
type species of the Equide family without regard to sez 
or age; but strictly speaking the adult male Horse should 
be called a stallion; the matured female a mare; the female 
foal, a filly; and the malo foal, a colt. Pony is a general 
term for all small horses, aiui a gelding is a castrated male 
horse. 

The IIor.se was jtr(»l)al)ly first domesticated in Asia, long 
Ix'forc it was liistorif-ally mentioned in Kc^'pt nineteen 
hundred years before Christ. The original wild rej)rc.senta- 
tive of tile species which was at oJie time found in all parts 
of Asia and Europe, was of a uniform yellowish jrrey color, 
niiich smaller hnt stronger than the breeds that have been 
descended from it. 

It is hard to believe that the single-toed slender 
Arabian steeds, huge draft horses and diminutive Shet- 
land ponies all trace their origin back to a common 
several-toed ancestor scarcely larger than a fox, and 
presenting few of the features that have since made the 
Horse the most remarkable of all quadrupeds. It is 
evident that there must have been a sustained effort all 
through the centuries to increase the size of the species 
by artificial selection, and the different structural charac- 
teristics referred to are probably largely due to difference 
in food and climate. In the moist temperate regions 
where the herbage is rank and plentiful, the speed which 
is the characteristic of the breeds reared in hot dry 
southern countries where food is scarce, gives places to 
strength ; and powerful draught horses are just as natural 
a result in Flanders, as racers are on the Arabian deserts. 
The smaller relative size of the Norway. Iceland and 
Shetland ponies is due entirely to the colder temperature 
of tlieir lial)itat. 

Horses (piickly adapt thcms«'lves to new conditions and 
circumstances, and can be readily tanu'd and broke, but 
it is an interesting fact that if turned loose they will 
revert to their wild or natural state as quickly as they 
were domesticated. This probably accounts for the im- 
mense herds of half-wild ponies that range the Kirghiz 
Steppes, and other portions of Asia. 
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The bralD of the horse is small, but all the members of 
the family are noted for their sagaeity, intelligence and 
tenacious memories; while their timidity, desire to be 
first in a race, their conduct on the battlefield, their 
resentment of injuiy and appreciation of kindness, all 
show that their emotional nature is also highly developed. 

It is now generally conceded that tlie Tarpans of 
Asia, like the mnstaiijj:s of the Xoith AiiK'rican plains, 
the Cuniarans of South America and the liruiiibies of 
the Australian Hush, are the descendants of reverted 
domestic horses, and that the only livinjr wild horse today 
is the Equus Prejevalsky of the sand deserts of (Vntral 
Asia, and there seems to be a (juestion as to whether that 
is a valid species of the true horse, or an intermediate 
between the horses and asses. In either case it is of 
little value from a commercial or utilitarian standpoint. 

Of all the various species of partly or wholly domes- 
ticated horses in different parts of the world, only one 
variety has any value as a fur-bearing animal, and it 
was less than ten years ago that furriers began to recog- 
nize the beauty of the moire marked skins of the foals 
of the so-called Russian ponies. These hardy animals, 
resulted from the mixing of escaped domestic horses with 
the Tarpans, and in spite of the way the young have been 
slaughtered by the Kaiiiuck and Kirj^hiz tribes, so that 
the milk of the mares could be secured for the manufac- 
ture of Koumyss, they have multiplied until it is esti- 
mated that there are now over 1().<I0(),()00 of these animals 
on the 8r>0 square milis ol' stt-rile, stony and streamless 
plains or Steppes between the Volfxa, Chinese Turkestan, 
the Alutan Mountains and the Caspian Sea, and that the 
marketing of upwards of 200.000 skins aninudly the last 
few vears. wliile it has been a source of revenue to the 
nomadic tribes who sold them has iu no way threatened 
the destruction of the herds. 

At first the skins were used almost entirely in their 
natural state for automobile coats, but when it was 
discovered that they would take the black dye so as to 
look like broadtail, pony coats for all kinds of wear 
became so desirable and popular that for a time the 
skins trebled and quadrupled in value, and for some 
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yean the natives killed the foals immediately after birth, 
sparing only the number necessary for the proper con* 
servation of the species. The result was an increase in 
the supply, which caused a decline in the price of the 
skins of the **Kirgisenpfer(l/' as it is called by the 
Germans. The color ranges from a clear white to a rich 
bltie-brown : the hair on some of the skins being as flat 
aiul silky as the tiiu'st broadtail, and on others as shaggy 
and harsh as tlic eoarest astraohan. 

In the Eqiiidae family rvo included besides the 
Horse, the now extinct Quagga, which scientists claim 
was the connecting link between the horse and the Wild 
Asses, the Zebra and the Tapirs. Wild Asses are found 
in Asia, Syria, and Africa; the Afrieau species being the 
ancestor of the domestic breeds. Sir Sainuel Haker said: 
"Those who have seen donkevs only in their civilized 
state can have no conception of the beauty and courage 
of the wild and original animal. It is the perfection of 
activity, has a high-bred tone of deportment, and a high 
actioned step, when it trots freely over the sands with 
the speed of a race horse galloping over the boundless 
desert." 

Zebraa were once very numerous, but are now reduced 
in numbers, and found only in Africa south of the Sahara 
Desert. They stand about four feet high, have short 
manes and a creamy white ground color marlted with 
broad brown or black stripes. 

The Tapir, which is often spoken of as the ancestor of 
the horse, is one of the most ancient of the odd-toed 
ungulates. All of the living species are included in one 
genus — (Tapirus), and with the exception of one variety 
found on the Malayan Peninsula, they are restricted to 
the forest regions of the Andes Mountains in America, 
but at one time they were also spread over the 
Northern Hemisphere. With the exception of the Malayan 
species, which is white on the middle of the body, all 
Tapirs are uniformly black when adult, but the 
youn^' ai'c all sjiotte*! aud slripe<| with white. They are 
shy. harmh's-s. nocturnal auinuils, living near the water 
in which they deliglit to swim. 
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THE SHEEP FAMILY.. 

No animal is of greater service to mankind than the 
Sheep. Poland rightly says that wliat the American 
Bison was to the North American Jndiaii. and what the 
Reindeer is to the Laplander, the Sheep is to all the in- 
habitants of every portion of the world. Clothing, and 
lanoline &nd other by-products, are made from its wool; 
gloves, shoes and innumerable useful and ornamental ar- 
ticles are made from its skin, and nearly every part of its 
body is used for food. 

We are told that the Peniaii, Astraehan, Ukrainer and 

other sheep producing the tight curled lambs, whose skins 
are becoming more and more valuable every year, are the 
result of erossing the native sheep of the various sections 
indicated by the names applied to the different lambs, 
with the £arakule and Arabi Sheep of the Asiatic desert; 
but the word Arabi is a general rather than a specific 
term, and Earakule is a designation applied to all grade 
fur producing desert sheep, rather than to any particular 
species. The literal nu-aniiig of the word is Black l.al^*', 
the iiauH' of tlie pla(*e where the Russian traders tirst went 
to buy Sheep from the herders of the Bokliara Desert. 

Dr. C. r. Young of Belen, Texas, a breeder of Arabi 
desert Sheej), who recently made a hazardous trip to the 
land of the Persian Lamb, says: '*The Tartars call the 
producer of any valuable fur-bearing sheep Arabi. Arab 
in Tartar means black, and it is supposed the name origin- 
ated from this source, as the word and the Sheep are un- 
known in Arabia. The small Arabi (Ovis-patyura) is 
practically extinct, and the one this country has been get- 
ting most of its skins from for the last fifty years is the 
large Sheep known as the Doozbai. 

"'When mature, all'<»f the breeds have black, lustrous 
hair on the legs, tail, abdomen, face and head; so I de- 
cided that the origin of them all must have been a black 
animal with a powerful, persistent strain, which had car- 
ried its black pigment down through generation after gen- 
eration. After a hunt through the traditions and his- 
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tones of the eomitiy, a talk with the special Ambassador 
of the Dalai Lama of Thibet, and eonferenees with a 
representative of the Emir of Bokhara, a trip to the very 
borders of Afghanistan and a earefnl search through 
desert wastes, I found the origin of the first Persian 
Lamb." 

**Many years ago there were neither Karakiiles, Arabia 
or Doozbais in Bokhara; but they had a small Hlack Sheep 
with a wonderfully lustrous fur. and which for some time 
after birth was covered with uniform curls. There was 
little deniand for the fur. a!ul what was used was purchased 
by the old mouarchs of Europe and Asia. 





Arabi Kam 



**A8 the demand increased these little Black Sheep, 
known as the Danadar, were crossed with the Koordiuk, 
an immense fawn colored desert-roving Sheep, giving us 
the Doozbai with its beautiful and much tighter curls 
than those of the Danadar. The smaller Arabi resulted 
from a cross between the Danadar and a small animal 
known as the Gray Kooldiuk. From these have descended 
the breeds which now produce the Persian Lamb. 
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"It is said that there are a few specimeiu of the Black 
Danadar left in Khiva, but my search in that country 
failed to produce any. Ghambo T^horse, Ambassador 
from the Dalai Lama, told me there were some Danadars 
in a valley near Lhassa in Thibet, but that they were very 
few." 

For several years the j?overnment has been making tests 
in Washinjrton, D. C, M-hich have substantiated the claim 
advanced by Dr. Yoiuif?. and other slieep breeders in the 
Southwest, that by crossinf? some of our domestic lonp:- 
wool breeds like the Liiicohis. Cotswolds. Tipstershires and 
Dartmores with the strains tlie Arabi, or broad tail 
Sheep of the Hokharan desert, a fur is produced that is 
vastly su|)cri()i" to that of tho Persian and other Asiatic 
Lambs for whose skins the American people are spending 
millions of dollars annually. Dr. Yountr. in writing for 
the Fur Trade Keview about his experiments along this 
line, says: 
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'•Jn texture some skins produced by us at Helen and 
Conutello, Texas, show an unsurpassable quality, notwith- 
standing the poor pasture that we were compelled to graze 
our Sheep on; and T have no hesitancy in predicting that 
the dry West and iSouthwest will in time revolutionize the 
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Sheep far industiy, for it was no trick for us to produce 
skins valued at from eight to twelve doUars in a raw state. 
As good nutrition means luster and tightness of curl, still 
better results can be obtained in the Northern and Eastern 
States, on account of the excellent pasture and the very 
nutritions hay that can be secured there." 

Wlieii wt' consider tliat owing to tlie lambs being killed 
so soon after birth the ewes can safely be allowed to lamb 
twiee yearly; that the dead lambs lose none of their meat 
value, and that the skins of prematurely born lambs often 
bring fabulous prices, it is easy to see that the profits to 
be derived from a proper prosecution of this industry will 
be large. 

While the best results were obtained by Dr. Young in 
the first cross of Arabia with domestic long-wools, the 
tight-wool strains, like Merinos, Shropshire, Ramboulets, 
etc., have to be bred to the Arabis two or three times, be- 
fore producing skins equal in quality to those secured 
from the first cross with any of the different varieties of 
our long-wool sheep. 

The great ol)staele to the prosecution of this industry, 
is the almost unsurmountahle barrier placed in the way 
of bringing live Arabi stock into this country, because of 
the rigid <piaraiitine the I)ej>artment of Agriculture has 
established against the entire continent of Asia, on ac- 
count of the existence of surra in Southwest India, and the 
Maltese fever in the Maltese Islands. 

Much that has been written about the killing of the 
mother to secure the skin of the unborn Persian Lamb is 
pure fiction, but it is true that in all the grades and crosses 
of the Arabi Sheep it is necessary to kill the Lambs shortly 
after birth, in order to prevent the curls from losing their 
tightness and luster, and even their color. The black 
pigment soon oxidizes and turns brown, and in 
eight or ten months becomes grey, which is the natural 
color of all mature fur-producing Arabi Sheep. The grey 
wool of the mature Arabis, as well as that of all grades 
produced from these animals is very coarse, and admir- 
ably adapted because of its great length for the weaving 
of rugs. Some of the most beautiful Persian and 
Bokharan rugs are made from it. 
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The name Persian as applied to lambs is misleading. 
As we haye seen most of the skins so designated still 
eome from Bokhara and the snrronnding country. It is 
the Shiras, and some of the other grades, that come from 
the provinces in Persia from which they derive their 
names, that are strictly speaking Persian skins. The word 
Persian, therefore, seems to indicate quality rather than 
locality, and is applied to certain grades produced 
from different strains of the Patyura, and other Arabi 
sheep, whether they are obtained on the Bokhara desert 
or in Texas. 

The Krimmer or Crimean Lamb derives its name from 
its habitat — the Crimean Peninsula. Wliile the Astra- 
chan, Persian. Ukranier and other Russian and Asiatic 
lambs are generally horn black, this variety usually 
comes into the world with a grey or slate colored fur that 
shows considerable variation in the character of the curl. 
Krimmer is always more or less in favor for children's 
furs, and sometimes is used for trimmings, caps and capes. 

Iceland Sheep have a long, beautifully curled wool, and 
the white specimens are sometimes sold for Tibet lamb, 
but they can easily be distinguished by the dense under- 
fur. The predominating colors are white, black, brown 
and mottled ; but bluish grey, and black or brown spotted 
aniTpnla are sometimes met with. This breed is conspicu- 
ous because of the number of its horns. It is said that 
the sheep are not shorn in Iceland, but that the wool is 
pulled off the animals as it becomes loose late in the 
spring. 

Ohina flhMp are generally coarser than the Iceland 
sheep ; some, however, have almost as fine wool, but the 
hair is always shorter and the curl is smaller. 

SHak Lamb is a name given to the skins taken from 
the stillborn of the domesticated varieties of sheep, or 
those who die or are killed soon after birth. These skins 
are used principally for glove and shoe linings. 

Sheep are the stupidest as well as the most harmless 
and timid of all animals. They are nearly allied to the 
Husk Ox by which they are connected wiUi the Bovidae, 
but in the Burbuy Sheep of Africa (Ovis-tragelaphus) 
and the Blurn, or Blue Shaip of Tibet (Ovis-nahura), 
they approximate nearer to the goats; in the character of 
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their molar teeth they so strongly resemble the gazelles 
that some authorities think that they may be descended 
from some extinet family of antelopes. 

The strongest instinct in both wild and domesticated 
sheep seeins to be an inclination to seek the highest 
altitudes ; even in a level conntry the lambs will' congre- 
gate and contest for the possession of the highest knolls, 

and the aged sheep seem as anxious to secure the most 
elevated spot in the pasture field where the flock folds 
for the night, as the lambkin that can hardly support itself 
on its unsteady legs. 

In summer sheep feed in flocks and graze very closely: 
in the winter they are penned, and fed on hay, turnips 
and other vegetables. They are extremely liable to a 
very infectious foot and mouth disease, and for this 
reason most countries establish a rigid quarantine against 
the introduction of foreign sheep. The lambs are gener- 
ally bom in January and February, and are frisky and 
frolicsome creatures. 

The adult males are called rams, the females ewes, and 
the young are known as lambs. Both males and females 
are furnished with horns; those of the former being 
large and massive at the base, triangular in section, and 
curling upwards and backwards, and turning outward 
from the side of the head. The horns of the females 
ar6 small and narrow. The largest sheep are smaller 
than most oxen, and while their necks are comparatively 
short thev carrv their heads higher above the level of 
the back. A distinctive feature is a small gland between 
the hoofs on each foot. 

Domesticated sheep are all classed as one species (Oyis- 
aries), and are found in vast numbers in every part of 
the world. Sheep washing and shearing has been 
practiced from time immemorial. While only a few 
breeds are fur producers, the raising of sheep for wool 
is an important industry in many lands, particularly in 
England and her colonies. The Lincoln and Leicester 
sheep have the heaviest fleeces, but the wool of the various 
Scotch, Welch and Devonshire breeds is particularly fine, 
and that of the super Southdowns is claimed to be the 
best produced anywhere 
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In Australia and New Zealand flocks are herded that 
number as high as 3,000 individuals, but the larger flocks 
are only penned once or twice a year, being allowed to 
wander about the rest of the time. 

According^ to some figures published by Poland in 1892. 
the total number of domesticated sheep in the world in 
1889 was over 500,000,000, of which 43,000,000 were cred- 
ited to the United Sutes, 35,000,000 to the United King- 
dom, 80,000,000 to Aostralia and New Zealand, 30,000,000 
to Canada, 22,000,000 to France and 16,500,000 to Spain. 

T^e* reports of the Census Bureau of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, show that in 1900 the total 
number of domestieated sheep on the farms in the United 
States was 60.503,713, and in 1910, 52,447,061, a decrease 
of 14.4 per cent. The reports of the Department of 
Agriculture show, that the total number of sheep on the 
farms in this country, in 1913, was 51,482,000, Yi|lued at 
$202,779,000. 

The United States Government reports show that in 
1910 the 617,268,700 sheep and lambs in the world were 

distributed as follows: 



▲nttralia 89,780,000 

Tasmania 1,896,281 

Busaian Empire . . . 82,672,123 

ArgentiBa 67,211,754 

United States r>l,819.(U)S 

Ottoman Empire . . 41,000,00u 

Great Britain 31,164,547 

British Sontli Africa 31,102,467 

TTruguay 26,286,296 

New Zealand 23,996,126 

British India' 21,824,000 

China 18,900.000 

France 17,357,640 

Spain 15,471,183 

Austro-IInngary ... 13,991,500 

Italy 11,160,000 

Algeria 9.632,177 

Bulgaria s.i:; 2,000 

Oermany 7.703,710 

Houmania 5,655,444 

Greece 4,570,000 

Chile 4,244,000 

Mexico 4,424.000 

Pern 3,700,000 





3,160,166 




3,150.000 




3,000,000 




2.598,470 


German East Africa 


1 ,560.000 




1,421.721 




1,:J78,."517 




1,024,501) 


Denmarli 


1.003,000 




920,000 




585,027 




746.000 


Falkland Islaad . , . 


689,000 




607,000 




496,856 


Ii'cland 


495.100 


Central Amerira . . 


442,9.>0 




380,000 




302,000 




236,000 




209,997 




96.300 




51,400 




30,400 
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Of the sheep credited to Great Britain 16,273,518 
were in England; 7,144,646 in Scotland; 3,979,516 in Ire- 
land; 3,684,781 in Wales; and 82,126 cm the Isle of Man 
and in Jersey and Guernsey. Of the English sheep 1,024,- 
934 were in Kent; 1,097,923 in Lincohi; 1,140,913 in 
Northumberland; and 923,755 in Devon. The figures stiow 
that there was one sheep for each 2.5 aeres of the 17,690,240 
acres in the Kingdom of Great Britain, and 1 to each 1.8 
acres in England and Wales alone. The United States 
had 1.36 sheep for each of its 1,903,461,760 acres. At pres- 
ent 57% of the sheep in the United States are in eleven 

States west of the Rocky Mountains. In 1840 over 66% 
were in six Eastern and Central States: New York hav- 
ing 5,119,000; Ohio, 2,028,000; Pennsylvania, 1,768,000; 
Vermont, 1,682,000; Virginia, 1,294,000; Kentucky, 1,008,- 
000. The total number of sheep (excluding lambs) on 
farms and ranches in the United States in 1860, was 
23,975,000; in 1870, 28,478,000 ; in 1880, 42,192,000 ; in 1890, 
40,876.000; and in 1900, 39,853,000. 

In tlie far west and portions of the state of Ohio wool 
raising is a separate industry, but in the middle west and 
east, sheep raising is generally only an incident of a mixed 
system of husbandry. Tn 1910 tlie average number of sheep 
and lambs to a ranch on the 609.323 sheep farms in the 
United States was 85, although in some of the far western 
states the average was over 3,000. The census showed that 
of the total of 51,809,068 reported from the ranches and 
farms that year, 31,582.0^7 were ewes, 7,604,672 were rams 
and wethers, and 12,622,299 were lambs bom after January 
Ist, 1910. 

Of the 91,676,281 in Australia and Tasmania the same 
year eighty-five per cent were in flocks of 1,000 or over, and 
fifty per cent in flocks of 10,000 and upward. In Queens- 
land and New South Wales a large percentage of the flocks 
contained from 20,000 to 50,000 individuals, and some 
numbered over 100,000 sheep each. The holdings were 
from 10,000 to 100,000 acres each. 50% of the Australian 
sheep were in New South Wales; 21.37% in Queensland, 
7.07% in South Australia, 5.16% in West Australia, and 
1.89% in Tasmania. 

The following table shows the total number of sheep in 
jeach state and section of the United States in 1910, as well 
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as the iiuiii))er of ranches or farms, and average number of 
sheep on each. 

No. of Farms Aversse No. of Sheep 

and Bftnehes on Each aad Lamba 

North Atlantic INvtrion 71.467 32 S;273,458 

Maine 11.066 19 206,434 

New Hampihire 2,226 20 43,772 

Vormoiit 5,033 24 118^1 

Massachusetts 1,027 32 32,669 

Rhode Island 243 28 6,789 

Connoetieat 740 SO 42,808 

New York 24,329 17 39,547 

New Jersey 815 35 30,446 

PeniwjrlTaaia 25,426 35 882,852 

Bontli Atiantle DiTiston 76.188 S3 8,807,417 

Delaware 266 29 3,391 

Maryland 6,288 38 110,826 

District of Columbia . . 

Virginia 21,496 37 803,552 

WestVirpinin 26,814 35 906,093 

North Carolina 14,694 15 214,176 

South CbroUna 1,721 22 37,433 

Georgia 5.126 37 187,589 

Florida 663 180 113,631 

North Central IMyision 326.231 45 14,505^050 

Ohio 71,523 65 3,007,055 

Indiana 38,191 35 1,336.967 

Illinois 26,240 40 1,059.672 

Michigan 54,865 42 2,306,476 

Wiseonain 30,040 31 929.783 

MinneaOta 24.5 49 26 637.0.33 

Iowa 44,010 53 637,033 

Miwonri 21,780 41 1,144,583 

North Dakota 3,673 79 280,354 

South Dakota 5,155 118 610,028 

Nebraska 3,043 06 203,406 

Kaataa 3,153 86 272,472 

Bonth Central Divlaion 107,441 43 4.632,651 

Kentucky 45,663 30 1,361,000 

Tennessee 29,953 27 793,983 

Alabama 6,614 22 H2.925 

Mississippi 5,687 34 194,280 

Louisiana 3,629 49 178,217 

Texas 6,683 263 1,758,384 

Oklahoma 831 72 50,702 

Indian Territory ...... 

Arkansas 8,381 17 144,190 

Western Division 27,904 OOS 07.800.480 

Motttaaa 2,267 2,370 5,372,6?.9 

Wyominir 1,641 3,287 5,274,959 

Colorado 1,693 841 1,424.187 

New Mexico 3,113 1,049 3,264,612 

Arizona 1,025 1,0.15 1,061.36:^ 

Utah 2,416 756 1,826,471 

Nevada 316 3,403 i,108,88k 

Idaho 2.995 985 2,950,534 

Washington 2,116 223 471,521 

Oregon 6,308 427 2,676,720 

California 3,801 508 2,234,125 
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The "Bighorn" (Ovis-montana) is the only wild sheep 
indigenous to the North American Continent, and is very 
closely allied to the Kamiichatka Wild 8hMp (OviB- 
nivicola). Both of these species, whose rams attain 
a height of three and one-half feet at the shoulder and 
average about three hundred and Mty pounds in weight, ^ 
can he readily distinguished from the Argali (Ovis- 
ammon) of Mongolia, and the Wild 81iMp of TttMi (OTis- 
hodgsoni), by the character of their skull and horns; 
the skull of the last two species having a deeper pit for 
the gland below the eye, and very strongly marked 
wrinkles on the anterior surface of the enormous horns 
which are wanting on the horns of the others. The range 
of the Bighorn extends from Mexico to Alaska, and from 
the eastern points of the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific 
Ck>ast. The Kamschatka species is found in the Stanovoi 
Mountains as well as on the peninsula of Kamschatka, 
where its ranpe is separated by little more than the 
Berinpr Strait from the Alaskan habitat of the American 
spoeies. The skins of the Tibet lambs, sometimes called 
Mandarin lainl)s, are white, and the long curly wool is 
fine and silky; they take tlir dye beautifully in fancy 
colors as well as black, but are principally used in their 
natural state for hahy carriage robes and fur sets and 
trimmings, or are dyed black and made into muffs and 
boas. Furs made from the skins of tlie lambs of the 
domesticated Iceland and China sheep are sometimes sold 
as Tibet. The Pamir, whicli inhabits and takes its name 
from the elevated district in central Asia known as "the 
roof of the world," has longer curved horns, but does 
not grow to quite the size of the Argali. The horns of 
some of the male Pamir sheep measure from fifty to 
sixty inches along the outer curs-e. 

The Armeniaii and Gyprian Sheep (Ovis-gnelini and 
Ovis>ophion) arc two small species distinguished by dark 
colored tails and the absence of horns in the ewes. The 
Armenian sheep is the larger of the two, standing about 
two feet nine inches. The horns of the males, whieh have 
a peculiar backward and inward curve until they nearly 
meet at the back of the neck, rarely exceed twenty inches 
in length. The color of the body of these sheep is white 
with the exception of the upper parts whieh are a russet 
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yellow. The females have a characteristic white saddle 
mark on the back. 

The Mouflon (Ovis-musimon) is ])robably tlie ancestor 
of some of the long wool artificial breeds with short tlat 
tails and cresentic horns; the origin of some of the tight 
wool varieties like the Southdowns could possibly be 
traced back to the fat tail, and it seems certain that the 
broad tail sheep of Persia, the Arabia and Doozbais of 
Bokhara, and the other producers of close spiral curled 
lambSy like the Aatrachan, Persian and Ukranier. are 
strains of the now extinct Ovis-platynra, the original 
broad tail. 

The Mouflon is a species entirely confined to the Islands 
of Corsica and Sardinia. It is of compact build and 
stands about twenty-eight inches high. The genera} color 
is a fox red shading to a light grey on the head; the 
under part of the body, sides and tail, cheeks and parts 
of the lower legs are white. Mouflons generally frequent 
the hif^est peaks of the mountain ranges in their habitat, 
where they can command a full view of the surrounding 
country. In the pairing season, which occurs in December 
and January, they divide into small parties conristing 
of one ram and several ewes; the lambR — either one or 
two at a birth — are produced in May, and within a few 
days after they are born are able to follow the ewes 
everywhere. The fact that the wild Mouflon occasionally 
desert their own kin to live among tame sheep, and tliat 
motherless domestic lambs have been known to seek com- 
panionship among a flock of Mouflon. is the strongest 
evidence that the wild sheep and domesticated breeds 
are very closely related. 

The Asiatic wild sheep f Ovis-vignei) known in Punjab 
as the Urial and in Ladok as the Sha, is distinguished 
• from the preceding species by its smaller size, more 
diminutive horns, and the presence of a large ruff of long 
hair on the throat, w hich is much less developed in the Sha 
than in the Urial. The range of this species extends 
from northern Tibet to Afghanistan and into eastern 
Persia, and is generally at elevations of from twelve to 
fourteen thousand feet. The Urial stands about two feet 
eight inches at the shoulders, and the Sha sometimes 
attains a height of three feet. 
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-Bush lis 

-Coffer 121 

-ChauB 122 

-Domestic 126 

-Egyptian 124 

-Eyra 71 

-European Wild 123 

-Geoflfroy 129 

-Golden Z5 

-House 125 

-Jungle 125 

-Leopard 12S 

-Manx 120 

-Margay 12fi 

-Molinas 76 

-Mombas 12fi 

-Pampas 130 

•Panther 130 

•Paraguay 12f) 

•Persian 12ii 

■Ocelot like 129 

-Tiger 128 

Cat Common Z5 

Ca* Family 123 

Cat Lynx Z5 

CebidiB (8. A. Mnnkev) 23 

Cerophithecida? (Old World 

Monkey) 93 

Cetacea 8fi 

Champagne Fox IS 

Chinchilliaa (Chinchilla) 93 

Chiromyidae (Aye- Aye) 82 

Civet- African 147 

-Asiatic 147 

-Chinese 118 

Civet Cat Ifi 

Civet Family llfi 

Chamois ^^^^ 

Chaus 131 

Chickeree 302 

China Trade 12 

(Tiinchilla-Arica 2M 

-Bastard 2M 

-Bolivian 281 



Chinchilla-Chilian 281 

•Peru 281 

Chinese Lynx Ifi 

Chinese Mouflon Ifi 

Chinese Stone Marten 23 

Chinchilla Squirrel 83 

Chinchillone 2M 

Chinese Traders Ifi 

Chioptera Sfi 

Chipmunk 321 

-American 301 

•Asiatic 3111 

-California 301 

Classes 85 

•Anthropada 85 

-Coelenterata 85 

-Echinadcrmata 85 

-Ichthyopsida Sfi 

-Mammalia 8fi 

-Molluscoida M 

•Mollusks 85 

-Protoza 85 

-Sauropsida Sfi 

-Vermes 85 

C*himpanzee 271 

Chitah 131 

(Tiittenden Hiram Marten 22 

Classes of the Invertebrata. . 85 

Classes of the Vertebrata Sfi 

'Olassification-Kingdoms 85 

-Classes 85 

-Families 87-fl8 

-Orders 8fi 

•Species QQ-llft 

Closed Seasons Z3 

Clouded Leopard 133 

Coati 15 

Colobus 211 

Color 51 

Conies Belgian 222 

-French 292 

-German 292 

Coney-T^pnrd Ifi 

Coney-Mole 76 

Cook-Captain 11 

('ouguar 142 

Coyote 167 

Coy pur Rat 223 

Crimmer SfiO 

Cumarans 137 

D 

Dalgelty 21 

Danada* ZI 

Dasyure 2fi5 

Dasyure Family 265 

Dasyuridae (Dasyune) 21 

Deer-Axis '^^^7 

•Black Tailed 338 

•East India 332 

-Fallow 332 
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Deer MuIe 2M 

-Red 3M 

-Virginia 3M 

-White Tail 'AM 

Deer Family 331 

DcPinan 2ia 

Didelphyidas (Opossum) 92 

Distillery at Fort William... 2fi 

Uog- Azara 's 154 

-Chinese 152 

-Collie 15fi 

-DalmatioD 15Z 

-Uinjjo 152 

-Domestic 151i 

-Eskimo 152 

-Newfoundland 153 

-Pariah 153 

-Raccoon 153 

-Siberian 153 

-Wild 155 

Dog- faced Monkey ZI 

Dog Family l.")! 

Dormouse-Garden 297 

-Painted 201 

-Squirrel Tail 222 

-Tree 201 

Dressing 4Z 

Drill 275 

Durability i59 

Dyeing Ifl 

E 

Echidna 2iil 

Echidnidaj (Echidna) 92 

Edentata 86 

Elk 'dAll 

Equidffi (Horse) 27 

Ermine IM 

F 

Factory System 2 

Fairs 

Familv- 

-Aard Wolf (Protelidap) . . . 82 
-Antelope (Antelopinee) . . OA 

-Ape (Simiidffi) 22 

-Aye Aye (Chiromyidie) . . . 8Q 
•Baboon (Ceropithecida?) . . 23 
-Bandicoot (Peramelid©) . . 21 

-Bear (Ursida) fil 

■Beaver (Castoridae) 24 

-Calf (Bovidae) 332 

•Camel ((^melidie) 23 

-Cat (Felidffi) 81 

-Chinchilla (CTiinchillidae).. 23 

•Civet (Viverridrc) 88 

-Dasyure (Dasyuridae) 21 

-Deer (Cervidae) 23 

-Deseman (Myogalidae) .... 21 

-Dog (Canidae) 88 

-Dormouse (Myoxidw) .... 94 

•Echidna (Echidnidae) 22 

-Goat (Capriniae) 23 



Family- 

-Uare (Leporids) 21 

-Horse (EquinidcB) 22 

-Hyaena (Hyajnidie) 82 

•Kangaroo (Macropodide) . 22 

-Lemur (Lemuridae) 23 

-Marmoset (Halpalidae).. . . 23 

-Mole (Talpida;) 21 

•Monkey (Ceropithecidae).. 23 

•Monkey (Cebidae) 2a 

-Monkey -8 o u t h American 

(Cebidae) 23 

-Musk Ox (Ovibromiuae) ... 21 

•Opossum (Didelphridse).. . 22 

-Ox (Bovidffi) 22 

-Phalanger (Phalangeridae) 21 
-Platybus (Ornithorhynchi- 

dae) 22 

-Raccoon (Procyonid») . . . . 82 

-Rat (Muridaj) 25 

-Rat ((Jeomyidae) 25 

•Rat (OctodontidjB) 95 



-Sea Bears-Efwed Fur Seal 

( Tricophocinae Otariidae) 9Q 
•Sena Lions-Eared Qair Seal 
(Ulophocinap OtariidiB) . . 21 



-Sea Dogs-Uair Seals (Pho- 

cidae) 21 

-Sheep (Ovinae) 22 

-Squirrel (Scuridae) 24 

•Tapir (Tapirida;) 28 

-Tasier (Tarsiidae) 23 

-Weasel (MustelidiB) 82 

-Wombat (Phascolomyidae) 22 

FelidiB 123. 

Felidffi (Cat) 82 

Fenec ZI 

Ferret ISfi 

Fi Fu lA 

Fisher 182 

Fisaipeds IS 

Fitch ,121 

Florida Mink 22 

Foal Leopard 12 

Forsythe, Richardson & Co. . . 8 

Fossa-Fossane 149 

Poxes-Afghan IM 

-African 164 

-Arctic Ifil 

-Black 152 

-Blue Ifil 

-Brazil IM 

-Cape 18 

-Cossac Ifii 

-Desert Ifil 

-Grey 15S 

-Hue Ifi4 

-Kamschatka 152 

-Kit 152 

•Patagonia Ifil 

-Prairie Ifil 

-Red 158 
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Foxes-Silver iil 

-Steppe 164 

-White mi 

Fox Family 151 

Fox-noeed Monkey lH 

Fox Raccoon 13 

Fox Raising 2il 

Fox Ranches 3i> 

Fox-Trade Names in 

French Leopard IS 

French Lynx IS 

French Seal 13 

French Wolf IS 

Fuchskusu (Australian 

Opossum) SJ 

P^ur Farming 23 

VuT Markets .. . 4i> 

Furriers 4J 

Fur Sales ila 

Fur Seals 208 

Fur Traders 1 

Fur Traders Lexicon li 

G 

Gaur aiE 

Gaval aiS 

Gazell 335 

Genet-Blotched lAH 

•Common .^40 

Genera-Alphabetical List UD 

Geomvidie (Rat) 05 

Gibbon 211 

Glutton 201 

Gnu 335 

Goat- Angora 34fi 

-Cashmere 349 

-China 2411 

-Domestic 343 

-Himalaya 34 Q 

-Ibex .'. 341 

-Italian 341 

-Mongolian 340 

-Rocky Mountain ."^40 

-Russian 343 

-Siberian 342 

-Tibet 343 

-Wild 343 

Goat Family 341 

Goat Raising 343 

Golden Squirrel 19 

Gopher 3Qfi 

Gorilla 211 

Grading 53 

Gray, Captain 12 

Grison 1 Si 

Guanaco 334 

Guereza 27:2 

H 

Hair Seals 208 

Halpalidie (Marmoset) 93 

Hnm«ter 235 

Hares- American 



Hares-Common 2flfl 

-White 221i 

Hare Family 2S2 

Hollow Horned Ruminants. . .^12 

Hominidae (Mau) 92 

Horns 34Q 

Horse Family 350 

Horse-Kirghiz liiU 

HudHon's Bay <'o 2Q 

Hudson Seal 19 

Huli 19 

Huran 19 

Hyaena-Brown Ill 

•Spotted Ill 

-Striped Ill 

Hyaenidae (Hyaena) 89 

I 

Ibex 341 

Iceland Fox 18 

Ichneuman 1^ 

Irthyopsida 8fi 

Imports and Kxports Zl 

Improving Skins 19 

Increasing Quantities fil 

Insectivora 24.^ 

Invertebrates 82 

Irbit Fair 4fi 

Istatsi 29 

J 

Jackal IID 

Jaguar 142 

Jaguarondi .* 139 

Jama Jum 89 

Japanese Fox Z9 

Jungle Cat 131 

K 

Kangaroo- Antelope 259 

-Blue 259 

-Bridled 259 

-Bush 259 

-('ommon 255 

-Giant or Grey.... 258 

-Musk 251 

-Red 252 

Kangaroo Family 254 

Kangaroo Hares 252 

Kangaroo Rats 257 

Kangaroo Squirrels 259 

Kingdom-Animal 85 

Kingdoms S5 

•Invertebrata 85 

-Vertebrata §§ 

Kinkajou 2Qfi 

Kittrafs 89 

Kitzenu 19 

Kju 89 

Koala 2fi3 

Kolinsky 182 

Kratka Sales 46 

Kumu 89 

Kusu (IMinlanger) 82 
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L 

La Long 8(J 

Lamson & Co. (Report 1813) fifi 

Lauib-Astrachan 252 

-Bokhara 254 

-Broadtail 25fi 

-Cape 25fi 

-China 357 

-Grimmer 360 

-Danada 354 

•Iceland 357 

-Persian 357 

-Shirvz 251 

-Slink 357 

-Tibet 3fi2 

-Ukrainer 252 

Lao Fu RO 

Largotis 2fi4 

I^ipzig Sales ili 

Lemming- European 295 

-False 2ftfi 

liemurido) (Lemur) 22 

Lemurs-Black 274 

-Dwarf 215 

•Mouse 27.") 

-Red Front 215 

-Ring Tail 215 

-Ruffled 274 

-Woolly 215 

Leon SD 

LeporidaB (Hare) OA 

Lewis and Clark Expedition.. 13 

Ix»xioon lA 

Leopards- African 122 

-Black 122 

-Ceylon 130 

-Chalihelata 133 

-CTiinese 133 

-Clouded 122 

-Common 122 

-Corean m 

-Hunting 12i 

-East Indian . 130 

-Mongolian 122 

-Persian 122 

-Snow m 

-Turkistan 122 

Linsang 8Q 

Linn-Asiatic 135 

-African 12fi 

-Barbary 12fi 

-Cape .'. 12fi 

-Gugerat 12fi 

-Massai 12fi 

-Persian 12fi 

-Senegal I2fi 

-Soudan 1.36 

-"Man Eaters" 12fi 

Liquor Question 21 

Lifa. Manuel 2fi 

Llama 222 

L(in<l(U) Snies Ifi 



Lynx-American 139 

-Bay UQ. 

-Canadian HI 

-Caracal 127 

-Chaus 121 

-Common 137 

-European 121 

-Halifax HI 

•Pardnie 121 

-Persian 121 

-Plateau HI 

•Bed 121 

-Swamp 121 

Lynx Cat sji 

Machining . . . . ' 4S 

Macropodids (Kangaroo) — 92 

McKenzie 's Party lA 

McKenzie, Sir Alexander.... 13 

Mackinaw Company & 

Malacca Weasel 8Q 

Mami 8Q 

Mammalia Ill 

Mandrill 211 

Manga bev 811 

Mao . . .'. m 

Markhor 242 

Marmoset 212 

Marmot-American 307 

-Alpine 3c »7 

-Himalayan 2QI 

-Hoary * 3lll 

-Pyrenees 307 

-Rocky Mountain .. . .307 

-Russiar 2113 

Marmot Mink SQ 

Marsupialia 250 

Marsupials 25Q 

Martens-Baum 178 

-Beech Uli 

-Indian 112 

-liabrador 

-Pine 

-Stone UM 

Mink-American LSI 

-Chinese IM 

-Eurot>ean IM 

-Japan ISl 

-Russian 131 

Mink Enclosures 

Mink Raising 2ii 

Missouri Fur Co 2fi 

Molc-European 245 

-Common 247 

-Garden 247 

-Star 241 

Moline SJ 

Monkeys- Abvssinian 212 

■ -Black 212 

-Blue 212 

-Capauchiu 223 
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Monkeys-ConimoD 273 

-Diana 222 

•Howling 

-Owl-f acfd HA 

-Saki 21A 

•Spider 21A 

-Squirrel -74 

-Titi '2IA 

•Ukari -HA 

- Vervet illl 

-Wanderoo 274 

-Woolly '21 

Monkey Family 'Ju 

Monkey Tribe 2^ 

Monotremata 1^ 

Moose iAli 

Mouflou afia 

Mountain Bear Sil 

Mountain Cat fil 

Mountain Entellus 22A 

Mountain Lion &I 

MungouHe 1^ 

Muridae ^Hii 

Muridffl (Bat) 95 

Musk Ox 3^11 

Musk Rat 2M 

Musk Shrew 2ia 

Mustelidffi (Weaf^el) 8fl 

Myogalidae (Desman) Si 

Myoxide (Dormouse) 9i 

N 

Native Bear 

Native Cat 81 

Near Seal SI 

Nijni Novgorod Fair 

Neko 81 

North American Commercial 

Co 229. 

North West Company I 

Nutria 222 

0 

Ocelot m 

Octodontidae (Nutria) fl5 

Opossum-Adelaide 2fiQ 

-Australian 2fiQ 

-Melbourne . . 2fiQ 

-Ring tail 2fil 

-Virginia 2fil 

Orang-Utang 82 

Otariidae 221 

Otter ISfi 

-African IM 

•American 396 

-Arctic liMi 

-Brazilian Iflfi 

-European 196 

-Japanese 12S 

Orders of the Mammalia 8fi 

-C^rnivora Sfi 

•Cetacea Sfi 



Orders-Chioptera fifi 

-Edentata 8fi 

-Insectivora 8fi 

-Marsupialiu Sfi 

-Monotramata gfi 

•Primates Sfi 

•Rodent ia Sfi 

-Ungulata 86 

Orinthorhynchida> (Flatybus) 2fift 

OtariidiB (Eared Seals) SQ 

Otter-Sea Hifi 

Ouistitia 213 

Ounce m 

Overland Expedition II 

Overland Koute 12 

Ovibromae (Musk Ox) ai 

Ox-Domestic '.VM 

-Uallowav a32 

-Wild 332 

P 

Pacific Fur Company iA 

Paddy Melon 82 

Pahmi UA 

Pabmir 562 

Palm Cat US. 

Pampas Fox Z8 

Panda 242 

I^antha 

Panther 132 

Paquina 174 

Paradoxure Hfl 

Pedemelon ^fSfl 

Peramelidffi (Bandicoot) &1 

Peramelfs 265 

Persian Lamb 357 

Perwitf^ky 131 

Pesang *. MA 

Phalangeride (Phalanger) ... 91 

Phalangers 259 

Phalanger-Cooks 261 

-Great FIving 201 

-Ringtail 2fil 

-Vulpine 2m 

Phascolomyidw (Wombat)... 92 

Phocidae 221 

Phocid« (True Seal) fil 

Pinnipeds 2Q1 

Platybus 2fifi 

Pointed Fox Z8 

Polecats 191 

-Cape 192 

-Siberian 192 

-South American . . . 1S2 

Pony-Kirghez liSl 

Potto 211fi 

Pouched Mammals 250 

Prairie Dog 308 

Prices fil 

Primates 2fi2 

Proeyonidae (Raccoon) 8S 
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Prong-Horn 23fi 

Protelid® (Aanl Wolf) M 

Puma li^ 

Q 

(juadrumana 

(juagga '>i^ 

(Quality 5fi 

(Quantities 01 

(Quantities-Increasing 6^ 

B 

Rabbit 221 

Raccoon 203 

•Oab Eating 2!M 

Raccoon Dog IM 

Raccoon Family 

Rasse 15U 

Elat-Coypu 293 

Raton 2113 

Reindeer 345 

Restrictions liii 

Ring Tail 82 

River Mink 82 

Rocky Mountain Goat 322 

Rodent ia 206 

Rodents ^2S1 

Ruminants 312 

Russian Fur Co 12 

Russian Leopard 82 

Russian Lvnx 82 

Russian Wolf 82 

s 

Sable-Hudson's Bay llfi 

-Russian 1Z2 

-Tartar 182 

Sable Fox 18 

Sable Squirrel 83 

Sales i5 

San Yang 83 

Sapajous 273 

Sauropsida 8fi 

SciuridflB (Sqiiirrel) 2A 

Sea Bears (Fur Seals) 222 

Sea Dogs (True Seals) 2QS 

Sea Fox 18 

Sea Lions (Eared Hail Seals) 223 

•Australian 223 

-Californian 224 

-Hooker's 225 

-Northern 223 

-Patagonia 223 

Seal-Baltic H:i 

Seal.fTatch in 1886 2M 

-Catch in 1912 233 

-Census in 1913 243 

-Conservation 23J 

-Cubs 217 

-Dying 2311 

-Extermination 227 

-Fisheries-Hair Seal ;?17 



Seal-French 83 

-Fur 221 

-Harems 235 

-Hauling Grounds 231 

-Herds 228-23S 

-Hair 210 

•Hudsion H'.i 

-Leases 222 

-Migration 231 

-Near hi 

-Protection Treaty 23£ 

-Restrictions ....* 2311 

•Rookeries 23i 

-Shipments 1912 243 

-Sorting 23i 

-Treaty 232 

Seals (Fur) 221 

•Alaska 228 

-Cape 222 

-Cape Horn 228 

-Copper Island 228 

-Japanese 241 

•Lobos Island 24Q 

-North West Coast 24Q 

-Robben Island 241 

-Shetland 227 

-South Seal 228 

Seals (Hair) 209 

♦Baikal 212 

-Baltic 2m 

-Bearded 216 

-Bedlamite 214 

-Caspian 212 

-Common 213 

-Crested 215 

-Greenland 214 

-Grey 211 

-Harp 214 

-Hooded 215 

-Monk 216 

-Norway 211 

•Ringed , 213 

-Saddle Back 214 

-Spots 214 

-'I rue "SM 

-Weddell'i 216 

-West Indian 211 

-White Coat 214 

Seals (Elephant) 211 

Seals (Leopard) 211 

Seals (Wool) 212 

Sea Otter 198 

Seedracke 83 

Serval 128 

Sha 363 

Sheep- American 3fi2 

-Arabic 253 

-Barbary 357 

-Big Ho'rn 3fi2 

-Blue 351 

•Bokhara 354 

-Cliina 351 
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Sheep-Crimmer rtnT 

-CTyprmn 362 

•Danada 354 

-Domestic 255 

-Doozbai 

•Iceland l\57 

-Karakule 353 

-Koodiac- 351 

-Long Wool 35G 

•Mouflou 3fi3 

-Tight Wool 35fi 

-Wild 3fi2 

Sheep Family 353 

Sheep Raising 358 

Sheep Statifitics 252 

Siberian Raccoon 83 

Simmiide (Ape) 92 

Siren ia 8£ 

Size 51 

Skinners Co ' 1 

Skinning 5Q 

Skunk lai 

-Little Stripe Ififl 

•Nicaraugua Iflfl 

-South American Iftft 

Skunk Farming 3fi 

Skunk Opossum 83 

Skunk Raccoon 83 

Skunk Raising 3fi 

Slink Lamb 351 

Species (Alphabetical List), fift 

Spermophile 30.'^ 

Spotted Cat 2fi5 

Springbok 3.3.=^ 

Squirrel Family 3111 

-American Grey 302 

•American Red 301 

-European 302 

-Flying 3M 

•Ground 305 

•Rock 301 

-Tree 301 

Snow Leopard 131 

Stoat 181 

Strathcona-Lord 21 

St. Louis Sales 15 

South American Beaver 83 

South West Company II 

SupplyrAnnual liil 

Suslik 305 

Sze Hue 81 

T 

TalpidiB (Mole) ftl 

Tamarins 273 

Tapir 352 

TapiridiB (Tapir) flS 

Tariff 

Tarpans 351 

Tarsier 2Ili 



Tarsiidse (Tarsiar) 

Tartar Sable 

Tasmanian Devil , . 
Tasmanian Wolf . . 

Taupe Fox 

Taxidermy 

Tayra or' Tara 

Teh Mao 

Teladu 

Ten 

Tibet 

Tiger-Bengal 

-Chinese 

-Corean 

-Mongolian . . 

-White 

T ha 

Tonquin-Voyage of 
-Loss of . . 

Tracker 

Treaty of Paris 

Tricophocinae 

Turc Fox 

u 

Ulophocinae 

Ungulata 

Urial 

Ursida? (Bear) . . . 

V 

\'ertebrata 

V'ervet 

Vicuna 334 

Viscacha 

Vole 

Viverridae (Civet) 
Vuli 

w 

Wallabies-Bennefs 

-Black . . 

-Bush-Tailed 

-Rock .... 

-Swamp .. 
Wild Cat-American 

-European 

Walleroo 

Walrus , 

Wandcrod 

Wapiti 

Weasel Family . . . 

Weasel 

•South African 

Weasel Groups 

Weight 

Wt'st India Co 

Who Long 

Wildebeest 
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Wolf-BIaok Ififi 

-Coinmon Ifiii 

-China IfiZ 

-Karth Ififi 

-Grey Ififi 

-Indian lii 

-Japan 167 

•Prairie 167 

-Rufisian Ififi 

-South American Ifil 

-Siberian Ififi 

-Tibetan Ifil 

-Timber Ififi 

-Wombat 2&5 



Woodchuck 3Q& 

Wolverine 201 

Wool Seal M 

Wuvchuchol 84,249 

T 

Yak aia 

Ya Mao 8i 

Yetta 332 

z 

Zebra 252 

Zorilla IflS 
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